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THE REVENUES OF BOMBAY, 
(An Early Statement.) 
Br 8. M. EDWARDES, (8.1. C.V.0. 

A few months ago W. William Foster, C.I.E., of the India Office, sent me a transcript 
of an official statement of the Revenues of Bombay, at the time of ite transfer to the Fast 
India Company in September, 1668. The statement was originally forwarded to Surat 

with a letter of October 6th, 1668, and was entered in the Surat register of letters received 
(now India Office Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 105, pp. 23, 24), In sending me the transcript 
Mr. Foster suggested that as he had other problems to des] with, arising out of his researches 
into the Company's early records, I might work the statement into an article for the Indian 
Antiquary. He had himself made a cursory examination of the statement and added a few 
short notes on some of the doubtful items appearing in it, and these he has permitted me to 
use. He also advised me that, in his opinion, the scribe who copied the original account 
into the Surat register had made various errors, both in the headings and the figures. Some 
of these mistakes are obvious, and help to justify the view that, where the calculations do not 
work out correctly, he has miscopied or omitted figures. 

A few weeks after I had received the statement from him, Mr. Foster informed me that he 
had discovered a duplicate copy of it in the India Office records (Factory Records, Miscell., 
Vol. 2, pp. 44, 45). In the Istter, some of the words are spelt a little differently from the 
corresponding words in the original statement, and to these differences [ have drawn attention 
in my notes. Subject to these remarks, I give hereunder the statement in full, with such 
explanations as sppear to me obvious or plausible. In one or two instances I am unable to 
solve the puzzles presented by the document, the unknown words used probably being indiffer- 
ent Portuguese corruptions of vernacular terme, to which I have feiled to obtain a clue. 
Perhaps some reader of the Indian Antiquary may be able to supplement my efforts in these 
doubtful cases,— 

Yearely Savastall! or Rent Rowle of Bombaim and Jurisdiction. 
Battee? muraes? 82.1.10 adolainst at >. 14} 

per mora amount to - X.* 1,189. 2.57 
Bandarins® tribute which they pay रः र) Ae 652. 2.30 
Colouria’, or fishermens tribute, comes to ~ x 3,718. 0.65 
[पता 467,000 at Xs. 18 per mille amounta unto > 8,406 .0.0 

An orta® called Cherney? a AF eet. 400..0.0 





„+ §8,806.00.00 
. 39,01 03 
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Foros!!, or out rent, was formerly X. 1,235, but 
since there was severall crowne lands found out 
ete. There is X. 332.2.14 reys deducted ; rest 

Rent of severall warehouses (increasing yearely) 


Stanck!® of tobacco imports ४ च -+ SM, 10,235.00.00 
Customes received in Sir Gervas 

Lucas time of government the 

summe of : + & 6,435. 0.56 
And in the time of Capt. Gary.. X. 18.920. 0.19 


X, 24,355. 0.75 

being from the 18th February 1667 to the 23rd Sep- 

tember 1668, the commissioners that received 

and collected them being satisfyed, soe that the 
yearely customes came toabout .. ats -. A. 18,000.00,00 
Renta of the tavernes imports भ ० oa) 9 


„ 2,450.00 .00 
Mazagd'3, लय 

Colouris, or fishermens tribute diversly paidin .. X. 4108. 1.96 
Palmeiras bravas!4, 936 rents “3 t= +>» mm, L182, 076 
Palmeiras mancas!*, 165 rents ` = =-= ऋ. 0,145, 2,42 
Island of Pattecas!*, 4 Ay च. os cole 11. 0.00 
Battee, 225 muraes at Xe, 144 per mura ., .- &, S262, 0.40 
Vinzora™, 60 fedeas! : ए ~ oe 3, 0,38 
24,000 mangas!* at 15 fedeas per mille .. : 18, 2,67 
Rent of the botica!” we x 16, 0, 0 


There is besides a custome of Henry Due?9, 


A. 
x. 
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902 .00 66 


Summe is +. 15,374.01.61 


x. 


30,675 ,00 .00 


8,838. 0.48 


54,887, 2.29 2,29 


Yearely Savastall or Rent Roule of Mahim and Its Jurisdiction, Drawne 


out the Sith July 1668. 


Maym. Battee m. 18.18.18, dico m 18.18.18 \ muraco?? 
Texxas?! de Dominigo de Reso 2.१३ .00 | 24.4.16 


Texxas*! de Kerr 0.19.00 at X. 14} 
Congertas™) de Terras 1.19.13} 

Coito,** vallued at X. 108 per month 

Foros = + कान ०७ ar 
Palmeeras bravos®*, 450, each 10 fedeas 10 ba%, , 
(पकम, | ii क ष कर a imi 8. 


350, 2.57 


1,206. 0.00 
1,334. 0.00 
245. 1,17 
23, 2,40 
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Two tobacco shopps, X. 36 ; two shopps thet sells provisions 
+. 36 ae ५ 

Coconutts, 587,400 .0 .3, at Xs. 18 per mille per estimate 

The ferry betweene Maym and Bandora .. 


| 


Matunge™?. Battee, 55.8, Xs. 14}, Xs. 8020.8; tobacco shopps 


Xs. 12 ध Al नि 

Dozzory*®, Battee,m.8.2at 5. 144 = =: Ks. 117.00.32 
Coolies for Magueris?¢ इ. 45.1.15 
The same for 1138131 x. 69.१.17 

Xs, 115.00.352 


Halfe of the marinho*? of salt ‘is „>= A. 35.00.00 


Pero Vazty his 0४.33. Battee, 37 at X. 144 


Battee, m. 17.5 pazzas”4 at X. 14} Xs 249,1.00 
Coolies, for 22 nette = अ Xs, 45.1.16 
Anadrees,®§ 40 each 4 fedeas Xs, 8.1.90 
Mucher and Yas,3* the ferry yeilds 1,800 fedeas . we 
Parella.27 Battee, m. 148 at Xs. 144 Xs. 2,146,0.00 
Foros co ae > 103.1,40 
Coolies pay in 8 months of the yeare .. X&. 141,1,40 
Palmeiras bravas, X. 18.1.18; oyle 
shopp X. 14; and tobacco shopp, # 
18: 4 2m 8 र ERIS 44.1.15 
Vadala. ०४४९९, ०, 116.22.18, at Xs. 14}, 
Xs. 1,694.2.74; foros, X. 69.1.8 ~ 
Sury?®. 11 tisatis?? of Salt, which vallue at 
20 Xs. each tisatis a 340 .0 .00 
Battee, blacke, 1 murae + Sate 12.0.00 
Pomela.4? A marinho of salt र ह धुः 
Coltem and Bommanelli.*! तह, m. 14.14.12 
at X. 144 ज ५ $ 
प्ल. Battee, muraco 32.12.10, at X. 14} x. 464,.0.00 
Coolies, by agreement ४ x. 450 ,0 00 
Foros 3 a x. 82.1.49 
Palmeiros bravos xX. 15.0.16 
Collee, 6 pay = xX. 12.0.00 
Foros de manguerase (0162०५4 xX. 10.2.00 
Bandarins, two .. + on "छः; 2.1,— 
. 11,000 at Xa. 18 per 


{mille perJestimete .. .. +. X. — 198.0,00 





. 7३. 0.00 
„ 10.573. 0.60 
CT er 


MK 


. 14,195. 1.14 
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Xs, 814,00,08 


267.00 .64 
: 536.01 .40 


mH 


x. 303. 0.36 
x. 04.02 17 


A. 2,435.01.18 


X. 1,764,01,02 


A. 352 ,0 .00 
x. 21*01*35 


a. 211°00°65 


X. 1,204.01.65 
A, 22,200, 0.44 
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If we accept a Xeraphin as equivalent to about Is. 64. sterling, the total reyenue of 
Bombay at this date (1668) amounted to a little over £4,000 and of वन and its 
dependent hamlets and villages to about £1,665. Some of the calculations, which I have 
` tested, work out correctly, bat those in muras, parras, and adolins do not, It is possible 

that the old table of equivalents was different, and also that the copyist transcribed 
some of the figures incorrectly from the orizinal letter. In the case of words like 
+ Anadrees’ and ‘ Vinzora’ I strongly suspect the copyist of having misread the words in the 
original. It is possible that Mr. Foster's further researches may result in the discovery 
of fresh facts throwing light on these problems. He informs me that Oxenden made ॐ 
report onthe state of Bombay in 1669, but that up to the presen: he has not discovered 
a copy of it. Probably it has beenlost. But other letters, reports, etc., may yet come to 
light, which will help towards 4 solution of the puzzles presented by these early 
Bombay records. 

a ee ee ~ ~ 

1 Savastall is probably connected or identical with the Portuguese word serastar, occurring in O 
CaAronista de Tissuary, Vol. Tl, quoted by da Cunha, Origin of Bombay, p. 176. da Cunha describes eerartar 
aso Marithi word fora tax of 14 per cent., from सका (sard), moaning a quarter more than one. Sard 
ia probably the basis of the word sorasiall, which may have been loosely applied to rent or assessment 
in general. 

ॐ Battec is Mariithi bAdt, Kanarese bhatta, “rice in the husk,” called Safe and bata by the Portuguese. 
Battee or Batty is also termed ^ Paddy.’ 

ॐ Muraes ia tho Portuguese equivalent of ‘moorah,’ ‘mora’, ‘mooda’, t.¢., mudd, a measure weed 
in the salo of rice in Bombay, W. Foster writes :—* According to Fryer, the “moora’ contained 12) 
‘parras*, each of 20 ‘addalins*, The calculations in those returns, however, seem to ahow that 25 ‘ parres* 
wont to the ‘ moors"; and even then there are elight discrepancies."" The latter calculation is corroborated 
by Milburn, Oriental Commerce, who states that in 1813 one ‘moorah’ contained 25 ` एम = It was 
also equivalent to 4‘ candies", At Bassein in 1554 one mura of batee contained 3 ‘candis’ (Hobson-Jobson, 
छि Via 5 moorah °} i 

4 Adolain appears to bo tho Marithi कवा, a measure of capacity oquivalent to 2 sera or half a 
pdhali (paylf) (Molesworth), It is corruptly written adolee, adoly, and (Fryer) addalin, In a letter to 
Bombay Government of November 4, 1812, the Collector recommended an assesement of 5} adholis per 
burga on salt batty lands (B.C.G., II., 963). It also appears as adolies in the schedule of lands granted in 
inam to the heirs of Jamshedji Bomanji in 1822 (B,0.G,., 0, 376-7); and according to that schedule, 
4 corse = 1 adholi; 30 adholis = 1 parah; 12) paraha = 1 moorah, In the present Statemont, however, the 
equivalents ore difforent, viz, -—20 adholie = 1 parra; 25 parras = | mura, mora, ete 

Thus 82 muras, 1 parra, 10 adolains = 8 44 muras, This at A. 14) por mora gives the right amount 
shown in the column of figures. 

8 =, = xeraphin. The original of this word is the Arabic ashrafi, W. Foster points out that the table 
of values was aa follows :—&0) reia = 1 lorin; 3 larins = 1 xoraphin. = 

¢ Bandarins. These are the Bhandaris, the well-known caste of toddy-drawera and liquor-distillers, 
‘Simao Botelho in 1548 spoke of duties collected from the Bhandaria, ‘who draw tho toddy (#ura) from tho 

aideas,’ Bombay Regulation I of 1808 states that ‘on the brab-trees the cast of Bhundarries paid 9 duo 
for extracting the liquor’. The tribute mentioned in the Statement probably refers to this duty. 

7 Colouria seems to be a corruption of Kolivada or Kolivadia and to be identical with ‘ Colliarys' 
(in a letter from Bombay Council to Court of Decomber 15, 1673) ; with ` Cooliarys,’ mentioned in an estimate 
of Bombay Revenue in 1676 ; * Cooleries *, montioned in 1735-36; and + Cullowdy ` or ` Collowreo' in 1767. 
For account purposes the word signifies a head-tax collected from the Kolia in return for the right to fish 
in the open bays of Bombay, Mazagon, Varli and Parel (B.C.G., पा, 308), 

8 Orta = horta (Portuguese), a ‘garden’. Fryer (1673) writes ‘hortos,’ and Grose (1760) «peaks of 
* carta,’ व word still in use. 

A ध yisclearly Charni (oart), which has given its name to the modern Churney Road. See 
ctr 11, for information about the old Charni estate. In the duplicate copy of the statement, the word 
ia ‘written Chemey,—an obvious copyist’s error, 


ग This is m corruption of Valubedeara i.e., Walkeshwar or Malabar Hill. 
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11 Foro in Portuguese signifies a quit-rent payable by tenants to the King or Lord of the Manor 
This quit-rent tenure was common in Basscin and ite dependencies during Portuguese rule. Da Cunha 
rejecta the view that Foro is derived from the Latin Foris (out of doors, abroad) and suggests that itis 
derived rather from Ferwm, क public place, ‘where public affairs, like the payment of rents or tributes, 
were transacted." The words “out rent" in tho Statement seem to imply that Foro was in some way 
eonnected with Foris (outside), Actunlly Foro was a quit-rent, which superseded the original obligation 
on the tenant to furnish military aid to the Sovereign, in return for the possession and enjoyment of the land. 
Tho quit-rent under Portuguese rule varied from 4 to 10 per cent. of the usual rental of the land 

12 Stanck. A corruption of the Portuguese estangue = 9 license to sell, a monopoly of a branch of 
trade, otc. Here it signifies the farming-monopoly or the farm of tobacco. 

13 Mazagaon or Mazagon. 

14 Brovo in Portuguese =‘ uncultivated’, ‘wild,’ ‘magnificent,’ ‘excellent.’ W. Foster suggoste 
that the phrase means “ cocoa-nut trees in full bearing.” The duplicate copy of the Statement has buavas, 
an evident mistake for bravas, Manca in Portuguese‘ defective,’ ‘imperfect,’ ‘ incomplete." Palmeiras 
mancas must mean ^" palm-trees not fully grown.” 

16 Jsland of Pattecas, i.c., Butcher's Island. Tha name is derived from Port. pateca, ‘ water-melon * ; 
and the process of corruption into the modern ‘ Butcher's ' can be gathered from Fryer's statement (1678) ~ 
“From hence (Elephanta) we sailed to the Putachoes, a garden of melons (Putacho bemg o melon) were 
there not wild rate that hinder their growth, and so to Bombsim." It ia marked ‘ Putachoes" in Fryer’s 
map of Bombay. The corruption into * Butcher's (island)’ had taken place by 1724. 

1 Vi This is_written “ Vinzera " in the duplicate copy of the Statement. The meaning of 
this word is totally obscure. Tho word most nearly approaching it in pure Portuguese is vindowro = 
‘future’ ‘to come after." But it is more likely to be a corruption of a vernacular term. Could it be vana- 
joda = profit from pasturage fees ? 

17 From the caloulationa in this Statement the fedeo appoars to have equalled च little more than 12} 
rew. It was a money of account only—W., Foster. 

19 Mangas = mangoos. 

19 Botica = shop or tavern (Port.). 

30 Henry Due. This may mean tho island (div, dia) of Undori (Henery), near Khonderi (Kenory), 
at the mouth of Bombay harbour. But more probably it refers to Hog Island, which is marked Henry 
Kenry in Fryer’sa map—W. Foster 

31 Texxas appears to be a copyist's error for Terras, ‘landia'. In the duplicate copy of the Statement, 
it ia written ` लान, 

39 « AMfuraco 19 a copyist's error for muracs (see footnote 3 ante). 


35 «Consertas de Terrasz, The meaning of * consertas ‘ia doubtful. It is possibly connected with Portu- 
fuese ‘concerto, moaning ‘disposition,’ ‘ disposal," ‘agreement,’ * contract,’ ‘covenant' ete, The ‘«" 
may be a mistake for ‘c’. 

% Coto, This is perhaps a Portuguese rendering of Marithi koyi, a‘ sickle,’ or Kanarese koyta, a “hill- 
hook.’ It seems to be identical with the “ cotto or whetting of knives,” which appears as an item of Bombay 
Revenue in a letter of March 27, 1668, from the Company to Surat (B.C.G., II, 58 footnote). The revenue 
from this item at that date for the whole Island was estimated at 2,000 pardaos. It was probably akin to 
the “toddy-knife tax" imposed on the Bhandaris, called ° out salami’ ata later date. The tax was imposed 
on all persons like the Kolis, Bhandaris and others, who a knife in the performance of their recog: 
nized daily occupation. 

25 In the duplicate copy of the Statement braves is writton bravaz. Seo foot-note 14 चता, 

2 610ba. This moans 10 bazaruecos, According to Yule and Burnell (8. प, Budgrook) the bazaruces 
was a coin of low denomination and of varying value and metal (copper, tin, lead and tutenague), formorly 
eurrent at Goo and elaewhore on the west coast of India, os फला as at some other placea in the Indian seas. 
1४ was adopted from the Portuguese in the earliest English coinage at Bombay. In the carliest Goa coinage 
(1510) tho feal or bazarucco was equal to 2 ल्ल, and 420 तज went to tho golden च्च्य. Tho derivation of tho 
word is uneertain. 


97 Chito, The meaning of this item is obscure. The Portuguese word तं is the enme as escrito 
‘anything written,’ ‘a note of hand." It might possibly be a Portuguese corruption of Marith! chigfha, 
moaning * pay-roll,’* general account of revenue ' ete., or of Kanarcse chitgshi meaning‘ a roll of lands under 
cultivation.” It may perhaps be assumed to signify miscellaneous revenue written up in the roll, 

39 Matungoe is Matunga, about 1} miles south-cast of Mahim (Maym) 9 
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अ तव्या The name in this form cannot be identified. But it will be observed that in two instaness 
the copyist has written ‘2z' for ‘rr,’ viz., ‘ tezzas * for ‘ terras," mentioned in footnote 21 ante, and ‘ pazzas ' 
for ^ parras', mentioned in footnote 34 post, It ia not unreasonable to aarume that he has made the samo 
error again and that what he meant to write was " ' Dorrovy ". Dorrovy would easily be written by mistake 
for “ Dorravy,” which again is a possible Anglo-Indian corruption of “‘Dharavi™, the well-known 
village in the north of Bombay Island, between Mahim and Riwa Fort. Mr. Foster enquired if it could 
possibly refer to Dongri, which was often erroneously spelt in the days of the Company. But the main 
objection to this suggestion is that Dongri did not fall within the jurisdiction of Mahim, whereas Dharavi 
(Darravy or Dorrovy) obviously would do so. The mention of a salt-pit or salt-pan as one of the itema of 
revenue lends further weight to the view that the place referred to is Dharavi. 

% Maguena. This might be Port. maguia or moguieira, which moans ‘a fee for grinding corm ,” 
‘a duty per sack of corn’. But Michaelis’ Portuguese-English Dictionary, 2nd ed., 1906, gives also 
magueira', ‘a kind of fishing-net‘. Read in conjunction with the next item, this appears the most likely 
meaning. The ** Coolies ” {i.c,, Kalis) would be more likely to be concerned with fishing-neta, than with the 
fees for corn-grinding, at a creek-side village like Dharavi. 

91 Masul, I take this to be the Marithi mdsoff and Konkani masilf, meaning ‘fish’. (Cf. Masuli. 
patam. | : 

33 Marinho, This is the Port. marinha, a * salt-pit.’ 

43 Pero Vazty his Patty i.¢., ‘Pero Vaz's assessment’, irom Marfithi poft!, ‘cess’, ‘tax’. Patti 
also means ‘ground ', * land ', 

9 Parzas is clearly o copyist’s mistake for ‘ parras’ (parah) 

45° Anadrees. The meaning of thie word ie wholly obsure, In the duplicate copy of the Statement it is 
written * Annadrecs", which does not help. It is probably a mis-spelling of some corrupted vernacular 
word. A suggestion has been made that it may be a mistake for ‘ Andaress’,from andor, ‘a palki "+ ° manchil’ 
ete, This word appears in # glossary of Portuguese terms by Dalgado. ° Andarees' or * Andoris’ would 
then signify * persons who carry palkis'i.¢., Bhois, Kahars ete. But this explanation ia not convincing 
Possibly the word is + Anidee ", which is stated in the Glossary to a Report of the Select Committee on 
the affairs of the E. 1. Company for 1812, to mean “old waste land, or land not cultivated within the 
memory Of man,” 

36 Mucher and Yas. These words are written ‘* Mucher Andons " in the duplicate copy of the State- 
ment. Ihave been unable to trace any place-names resembling these in Bombey. ‘Tho parishes of Mochein 
and Vall are mentioned in o Bombay letter to the Court of ber 15, 1673, but they were in the ‘shire’ 
of Bombay, and not under Mahim. IT can only assume that Mucher and Yas were two small villages adjacent 
to the ‘drowned ` lands, between which there was ferry-communication at high-tide. 

37 6Parella = Parol. 

39 == Sewri t.¢., Sivri 

39 fivatie, This is spelt tisaria in the duplicate copy of the Biatement. The precise meaning of this 
word is doubtful. fiealfin Marithi means ‘ thrice-cleaned rice". Here कञ्च or tisari may be a moasure, 
denoting a multiple of 3. 

‘0 एताश = Pomalla, a hamlet of Parel, 

“1 Coltem and Bormmanelli. In the duplicate copy of the Statement the second name is written 
“Bommarelly ". Tho places referred to are Coltem and Bamnoli, two villages north of Parel. Bammoli 
which means * Brahman street’ or * Brahman row’ was an ancient landmark, dating from pro-Portuguese 
days. 

42) Veryli = Varli or Worli, 

५३ Colles, 6 pay. This appears to contain a copyist’s error ; for in the duplicate copy of the Statem: 
the words are ‘ Collees pay’, १.९. *Coolies or Kolis pay". It refers to the tribute or tax payable by t 

4 Foros de manguernse Ualego. Calego is written Caleyo in the duplicate copy, and is probably # 
proper name, and perhaps, also, the Portuguese equivalent of a vernacular name, «g., Kale, Aceording to 
Michaelis, the Portuguese mangueirai (plur.-aes) means a ‘mango-grove.’ Tho whole phrase therefore 
means ' Quit-rent of the Caleyo mango-grove.' 
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Br A. 8. RAMANATHA AYYAR, B.A., M.R.A.5. 

_ THE period from the sixth to the tenth centuries 4.9. waa one of great Hindu religious 
revival in South India. Buddhism which had been flourishing well, carried as it had also 
been to distant countries under royal patronage and missionary endeavour, had gradually 
begun to decline in sincerity and popularity, and the restless ferment of the times produced 
in succession several Saiva and Vaishnava reformers, who purged the land of the corrupt 
and effete religions by their own impassioned and soul-stirring hymns of monotheistic bhakti, 
and re-established a purer and more catholic form of Hinduism on the secure basis of single- 
minded devotion to God. As Mr, K. ए, Subrahmanya Ayyar has well said in his Religious 
Activity in Ancient Dekhan, “ persons of no mean merit were they, who adorned the firmament 
of the Indian Reformation, which may be said to have commenced in the seventh century 
A.D. and & little prior to it and continued its work for along time. The men it produced 
were of varying capacities, and all of them arrayed themselves in one work or another in 
the mighty task of Reform, which, it may be said to their credit, was effected with the least 
bloodshed, as one is prone to find in other countries under similar conditions.” 

Of the sixty-three saints who have been mentioned as the premier apostles of Saivism, 
and who can be located in the period above-mentioned, Sundaramirti-NAyanir, the Brahman 
boy-saint of Tirunfvalir was a noted figure, and his Tiruttondatiogai, wherein he has 
catalogued the names of the saints that had lived prior to him, and the N@rrandédi of 
Nambiyandér-Nambi (¢. tenth century a.p.) were the nuclei from which Sékkildr (८. 1150 
A.D.) elaborated at a later date his Periyapurdinam, the Saiva hagiology, which had acquired 
80 much sanctity as to be classified as the twelfth lirumurai or sacred collection of Saiva 
writings. This Sundara had as his contemporaries Viranmindar, K4tpuliyir, Minakaijirar, 
Eyarkén-Kalikkamanar, Perumilalai-Kurumbar, Sémigiyfr and Chéram4n-Perumil, who 
have all been included in the exalted galaxy of Saiva saints. 

Of the last-named of them, who was a Chéra king and a specially devoted friend of Sun- 
daramiirti-Nayaniir, Sékkildr has given the outlines of the religious side of his biography 
in a few chapters of the Periyapurdsam, and the main incidents of Chéramdn-Perumil’s life 
are also succinotly summarised in a single verse of the Tirultopdar-purdpam.! The Travancore 
king Ramavarman (A.p. 1758-98), in the preface to his work on Ndtyasdstra, called the 
Bélardmabharatam®, makes mention of this king as one of his ancestors 

The Periyapurdaam account is as follows : 

With his capital at the seaport town of Kodujgdliir, called also Mahédai, whose ramparts 
were the high mountain ranges and whose moat was the deep sea, there reigned a powerful 
king named Seigé;poraiyan, the overlord of Malai-nigu. In this illustrious family was born 
prince Perumfkkédaiyér, also called by the significant title of Kalarirrarivir? (one who 
understood the speech of all living beings) a pious devotee of Siva, who had kept himself 
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unsoiled by the dissipations of a royal court and had dedicated his life to the service of 
the god at TiruvaijaikkaJam in tending the temple flower-gardens and in supplying 
garlands for the god’s daily worship. But when Seigirporaiyan abdicated at the end of 
a long reign and retired to an anchorite's life, this prince* was selected by the ministers 
to succeed to the throne and was prevailed upon with great difficulty to don the royal 
purple, after he had obtained divine sanction for his reluctant acceptance of the exalted office, 
He was of such a pious disposition that when, on his preliminary royal entry into the capital, 
he came across a washerman whose body was whitened with Fuller's earth (uvarman), he 
made obeisance to the washerman in the belief that he was a Siva bhakia ameared with the 
holy ashes, and that his appearance was a timely reminder to him from on high to persevere 
in his pious life. On another occasion, it is said that Siva sent a poet-musician called 
Pioabhadra from Madura with a letter§ of introduction to him that the bearer should be 
patronised and well-rewarded with riches, and that the king, who was immensely pleased with 
the high honour that this divine commission implied, even went the length of offering his 
whole kingdom tu the god's protégé. His devotion towards the god Natarija of Chidambaram 
grew in intensity, and the great Dancer used to reward his piety by enabling him to hear the - 
tinkling rhythm of his golden anklets (poréilambu) at the end of his daily काचर, Failing, 
however, to hear this accustomed token on a particular day, the king was very much dishear- 
tened and would have stabbed himself to death, if NatarAja had not intervened in time to 
save His votary from an unnaturalend. The royal saint also learnt that the beautiful hymns 
sung by the arch-devotee Sundaramiirti in the temple at Chidambaram were so enthralling 
asto make the god forget His accustomed token to himself. This incident was a turning 
point in the life of Chéram4n and thenceforward his ardour grew, if anything, more fervid, 
and he was filled with a longing to visit not only Chidambaram, the favourite abode of the god 
Natanasabhesa, but also pay homage to the great soul whose songs had kept Siva spell-bound 
Accordingly he set out from his capital and after passing through the Koigu-nddu, 
through which lay in those daya one of the highways between the eastern districta and 
Malai-mandalam, finally reached Chidambaram, where the divine vision which was vouch- 
safed him evoked a fitting response in the poem named the Ponvannatiandddi.’ He 
then proceeded to Tiruvirir, the headquarters of Sundaramfrti-Nayanfr, and formed 
with him a memorable friendship which, while earning for the latter the sobriquet of Chéra- 
minrdlay, continued unabated in its sincerity till the time of the simultaneous and mysterious 
exit® of both of them from Tiruvafijaikkalam. After having composed the Tirumummanik- 
kévai? in honour of the god Valmikanftha during his short stay at Tiruvarir, the Chéra king 
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then accompanied Sundaraonan extensive pilgrimage to many holy temples of Siva 
in the Chéla and Pandya kingdoms, among which are mentioned: Kilvélir, Nagaikérdnam, 
Tirumaraikkidu (Védérayyam), Palanam, AgastyAnpa]]i, Kulagar-Kodikkéyil, Tirappattar, 
Madurai, Tiruppiivanam, Tiruvdppanir, Tiruvédagam, Tirupparangup:am, Kurrdlam, 
Kurumbalé, Tirunelvéli, Ramésvaram, Tiruchchuliyal, KA&nappér, Tiruppunaviyil, 
Patajésvaram, ‘Tirukkandiyir, and Tiruvaiyydru. Both the friends then cut across the 
Kongudésam and reached Koduigélir, where Chéramfn entertained Sundara with such 
pomp and respect as was befitting the renowned boy-saint. After a short congenial stay 
at the Chéra capital, Sundara finally took leave of his royal friend and reached Tiruvarir 
loaded with many costly presents and jewels, after undergoing a miraculous adventure with 
banditti en rowle at Tirumuruganpindi in the Coimbatore District 

Some time later, Sundaramirti-Niyan4r paid a second visit to his Chéra friend, after 
augmenting his fame on the way by the performance of the miracle of resuscitating a Brahman 
boy at Tiruppukkoliyiir (Avinisi in the Coimbatore District), and was received with huge 
ovations by the people of Tiruvaijaikkajlam and their king. While Sundaramirti was thus 
staying in the Chéra capital, the god Siva, it is stated, sent a white elephant to fetch the 
saint back to his original abode Kailisa, and in obedience to that holy mandate he prepared to 
start heavenwards; but before setting out, his commiserating thoughts strayed for a moment 
towards his royal comrade whom he had to leave behind. Chéramén-Perum4], who was taking 
his bath at his palace at that time, vaulted on a horse, and rushing to the spot where the 
elephant was marching with its precious burden, respectfully cireumambulated his friend, 
and after muttering the mystic formula of the pafchikshara into the horse's ear, rose into 
the air, leading the way in front to Mount Kailfisa. The loyal servants of the Chéra king, 
who had witnessed their master mounting heavenwards, waited till he was lost to sight and, 
despairing of his return, killed themselves by falling on their upright swords, like the true 
warriors that they were. On reaching the Silver Mountain, Chéramfin-Perumé] gained 
audience of Siva through the reconimendation of his friend and sang on that occasion the 
poem called the Tirukkaildyajiina-uld® (called also the Adi-uld), which then received the 
god’simprimatur. This poem is said to have been transmitted to this world at Tiruppidavir 
(Tanjore District) by a certain MAsattanfir, who had heard it chanted on the slopes of 
Kailisa, while the publicity given to the songs that Sundara hymned forth on his way to the 
Holy Mount is attributed to Varuna, the lord of the oceans. 

Perumilalai-Kurumbar, one of the sixty-three devotees, also killed himself in his own 
place in order to join Sundara in Kailisa, on this occasion. Auvai, who issaidto have been 
the sister of Chéramin-PerumAl, also reached Kailisa by a miraculous short-cut, astride the 
god Ganésa’s extended proboscis. 

Now as regards the period when Chéramfn-Perum4! flourished, its determination is 
confronted with the usual confusion attendant on similar questions, namely that, the availablo 
materials are 80 superimposed with much that is purely traditional and supernatural that 
there is no safe historical foundation proceed upon. The sources from which such 
information can be expected to be collated may be classified as follows :— 

(i) tradition current in Malabar regarding this king, as recorded in the Aéralélpatti 
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(ii) the biographical sketches of this king, of Sundaramtrti, and of their contempora- 
ries, as narrated in the Periyapurdnam ; 

(iii) the Tiruvilaiyddarpurdnam of Parafijétiyar, which mentions the deputation of 
the lutist Pana-Bhadra to this Chéra’s court as the 55th of the sixty-four divine 
sports of the god Sundaréja of Madura ; and 





(iv) other miscellancous references 


(i) The Keralélpatii'0, a Malayalam work of no great antiquity or chronological 
authenticity, purporting to be a historical chronicle of the Kérala kings, places the end of the 
Chéramfn rule in the fifth century (4.9. 428), and relates of a certain Banapperum4] that 
he went on a pilgrimage to Mecca on conversion to an alien creed. Mr. Logan, linking this 
information with the alleged discovery of a tomb-stone dated in 825 A.D. supposed to record 
the death at Sahar-Mukhal of a certain Hindu royal convert re-named Abdul Rahiman 
Samiri, on his return journey to his native land, has tried to trace the origin of the Kollam 
era to this hypothetical conversion. Now that the institution of the era is more or less 
definitely attributable to the foundation, or at least the expansion. of the maritime city of 
Kollam! at about this time under the Christian immigrant Maruvan Sapir 146, and that 
the truth about the existence and purport of the Arabian epitaph is discredited for want of 
definite testimony, the tradition of a Chéramdn’s conversion to Muhammadanism has by 
scholars been dismissed as groundless. It is not impossible that the mysterious disappearance 
of a Chéra king, as mentioned in the Periyapurdsam, miraculously or otherwise, and the 
extensions and improvements to the seaport of Quilon at the instance of Maruvan Sapir 
186 and his thriving Christian co-religionists, which may have all taken place within a few 
decades of each other, and the actual, but later, conversion of a Zamorin of Calicut to Muham 
madanism, as recorded by the historian Ferishta, were commingled in haphazard fashion when 
the Kéraja chronicle was patched up a few centuries ago. As the dates given for the 
Chéramiins in this work are not very trustworthy, no implicit reliance need be placed on the 
account which terminates the Chéramfn rule in the first half of the fifth century a.p., when 
we know from epigraphical sources of two other Chéra kings, Chéramfip Sthinou-Ravi and 
Bhaskara-Ravi, who were reigning in the ninth and tenth centuries a.D 


From the Periyapurdnam it is learnt that the Siva temple at Tirukkandiyir, one of the 
Ashtavirattdpams a mile to the south of Tiruvaiyy4ru in the Tanjore District, was visited 
by Chéramén-Perum4] in company with Sundaramirti, and that it was only in its vicinity 
the river Kivéri parted its swollen waters at the command of god Paiichanadé4vara, so as 
to leave a dry ford for the two devotees to walk across with ease, It is therefore highly 
probable that the Siva temple at Tirukkandiyir in the Chengannur taluk of the Travancore 
State, which is traditionally considered to be one of the oldest in Kérala and to have been 
erected by Chéramin-Perum4] himself, was perhaps built by him and given the same 
name, in commemoration of the Tanjore episode : and as we also know from a lithic record! 
that it came into existence in a.p. 823, two years before the starting of the Kollam era, 
Chéramn-PerumAl], its author, can also be reasonably assigned to the first quarter of the 
ninth century a.p. 





49 (कछ. State Manual, vol, I, pp. 225 ef seq. 10 Trae. Arch. Series, vol. II, p. 76. 
If Ciéramdy-Perumadgdyandr purdaam, vv. 136-30. 
११ Trae. State Manyal, vol. III, p- 508, 14 Trap. Arch, Series, vol. I, 0. 299. 
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(ii) The Periyapurdsam, which has been acknowledged to be a quasi-historical compila 
tion, denuded of the few supernatural incidents that may not be acceptable in a strictly 
critical sense, does not however supply in the lives of Chéram4n-PerumAl] or of his Nayanmar 
contemporaries any clue that could help in the determination of their age with certainty. 
We only know that, on the abdication of a Chéra king named Seigérporaiyan who was ruling 


throne. But unfortunately the names Seigérporaiyan (the just Chéra) and Perum&kké- 
daiySr (the great Chéra) sound more like titles than individual appellations, Poraiya, and 
Kédai being but synonymous with Chéra, Although it may be hazardous to assert that 
they do not represent the distinctive names of two Chéra kings, 15 they are however a pair 
of designations too vague to yield any historical landmark. The Chéja and Pandya contem- 
poraries of Chéramfn are also referred to by their dynastic titles of ralavan and tengavap, 
which are absolutely useless for p of definite identification. The life-sketches of the 
Néyanmfr contemporaries of this king are also similarly barren of information, except that 
Sundara is mentioned to have been the prolégé of a certain Narasiigamunaiyaraiyan, the 
chief of Milidu, who had his headquarters at Tirukkéyilir in the South Arcot District, and 
Sundara himself refers to a weak Pallava king of that period, to whom his vassals stopped 
the payment of tribute. From the Tirun4valir and Tirukk6yilir inscriptions a few genera 
tions of Miliqu chiefs with names Narasimha and Rima are understood to have ruled in the 
years A.D. 954, 957, 1059 and 1149, and it is just possible, although it cannot be taken as a 
definite datum, that a Narasingamunaiyaraiyan may have lived in the beginning of the ninth 
century A.D. as Sundara’s patron,'® The reference to the Pallava also points to a period 
when the Pallava power was at a low ebb, and this fits in well with the later years of the 
reign of Dantivarman (780-830), when Tondai-mandalam had been invaded from the north 
by Gévinda IIT (804) and from the south by the Pindya Varaguna I (5२5). 

(iii) The Tiruvilaiyider-purdnam of Parafjétiyar, which professes to give a chro: ological 
narration of the sixty-four divine sports of, god the Chokkanitha of Madura, places in the reign 
of a Pindya king, named Varaguoa,!® the following two episodes which constitute the 54th 
(Viragu-virra-padalam) and the 55th (Tirwmukam-kodutta-padalam) divine sports of that 
book, namely, the discomfiture of Emanitha the northern lute-player on behalf of the local 
bard Bhadra, and the latter's deputation to a Chéramfn-Perum4] of Koduigé]ir with 
a poem-inscribed cadjan order for presents. Although the scheme of chronology adopted 
by this author is a medley of tradition, myth and royal names, as ably proved by Mr. K. 8.8. 
Pillai in his Tamil-varaldru, it may however be examined, all other things apart, whether 
the location of the lute-player Bhadra in the reign of a Pandya king who had the name of 
Varaguna, is consistent with the above suppositions relating to the age of Chéram4p-Perumé] 
and Sundara. We know from reliable sources that Varaguna-Mahirdja, the grandson of 
Jatila-Parantaka (770 4.p.) and himself the grandfather of Varagunavarman, who ascended 
the throne in A.D. 862, must have been reigning in the beginning of the ninth century," and 

15 Thero have been kings with these nameg, ६, Kufjuvan-Kodoi, MAkkédai, Irumborai, Kapai- 
kkAlirumporai— Purandpury). | 
16 Sendamil, vol. III, p. 320. 17 The Pallavss, page 76- 
19 per pee Oshwer wrtuer argerer QealarCare® 
Qurer pee sraerelp Quredly sears ger—Viraguvirrapadalam, ज, 2. 
क्क च्या 31219. (नन्‌ argerCsaa 
porter wt 5 4.4 नवी 69 era 25 9405 @ypCawer.—lbid., v. 08. 
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there is nothing improbable in linking together the above traditional accounts, and in assum- 
ing Chéramin to have been this Pindya’s contemporary and to have lived in the first quarter 
of the ninth century a.p. 

The Pana-Bhadra episode is also referred to in the Kallddam™, but as its author 
Kallidandr is, on other grounds, considered to have been a later poet different from his name- 
sake of the last Academy*!, this mention need not necessarily militate against the assign 
ment of Chéraman to ths beginning of the ninth century a.p.™ 

(iv) The tradition stating that one of the offspring of the couple Bhagavan _ Adi, 
who was brought up by Adigan and was eventually raised to the Chéra throne, was the 
Chéramay-Perum4] of the Periyapurdsam, is not supported by any evidence except that 
of a verse popularly attributed to Auvaiyir,*4 which she is said to have addressed in derision 
to the Chéra king, when god Viniyaka, who was pleased with her devotion, raised her to 
heaven with his proboscis sometime before the mounted pair Sundaramdrti and Cheraman 
could arrive at the Kailisa gates. This is another instance of different episodes relating to 
more than one Auyai (old woman) being mixed up together promiscuously 

(v) In his learned article on the age of Ji@nasambandha, Prof, Sundaram Pillai finds 

an implied reference to certain Saiva Niyaimars in the minor stétras of Saikara, and if the 
Sivabhujanga, Siv@nandalahart and Sau ndaryalahari are the indisputable compositions of 
the author of the great Bhdsyas, then the passing reference in the stanza of the Sivabliujanga?* 
may be taken to contain a covert sneer at Sundara’s matrimonial foible, which, however 
much concealed by mythical varnish, was considered too big a blemish to be 
overlooked by Eyarkén-Kalikkimanir, who decided to die of his colic rather than submit 
to be cured by Sundara. The date of Saikara has been accepted by many scholars to be the 
beginning of the ninth century (6. 788-820 4.9.) ; and in that case, itis also possible that the 
Nayanir’s Tiruvorriyir episode may have reached his ears Chéramin may therefore 
have lived in the first quarter of the ninth century. 

Thus, all the available data tend towards the ascription of Chéramfn-Perumal Nayanfir 
to the beginning of the ninth century a.p., and the temptation now offers itself to consider 
whether this royal saint of the Tamil hagiology can be the same aa the Kérala king Raja- 
sekhara of the Talamana-illam copper-plate record’®, In partial support of that possible 
identification, these points may be noted. 

प ची तव edule IgGs duyercas Gi éCareCerar नि araeOser 
osu uiesé Posse DP, wey eates Ser ब्यक wren 
GQupés 9 (39 ष्ठा, qged@ssqaa स्ववं (15 क £1 6 च fee —Kalld- 
dam, v. 11, 11. 25-30. 
31 Sendamil, vol. XV pp. 107-14. 
~“ न्ने नव क aguurt aga, 9» feahaelan AHRsorse wets serex.—Kapilar- 


agavz, ll. 119-20. But hia Rapilar had nothing in common with the Lagi Academ this being 
attributed by some to Viramamuni Beachi. ve poem being 
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In the Tiruvalla copper-plate record of the beginning of the eleventh century(?), published 
in vol. Il, of the Trav. Arch. Series, the king Rajasekhara has been mentioned with the binada 
of Sennittalai-adigal, which carries with it the additional significance of his devotion to god 
Siva at Sennittalai, which it may be noted, is a phallic emblem or linge of great age.2® 

Further, the king begins his Talamana-illam record with the words ‘ Namaégéivdya’ in 
place of the almost universal ‘ Svasti éri’: and although this formula has been met with 
elsewhere in a few instances, it is nevertheless rare and may be considered to be significant 
of the special devotion of this king to the god Siva 

The palwography of the plate also points to about the beginning of the ninth century 
aa its age, which was also the period in which Sundaramiirti-Nayanir and his friend 
Chéram4n-Perum4l are, as noted above, considered to have flourished. It is also not impossible 
that, though Chéram4p-Perum4] was a dynastic title meaning ‘the Chéra king,’ the king 
Rajasckhara may have been respectfully known in the Tamil districts exclusively by that 
title without the addition of his personal mame. The later Chera kings Sthigu-Ravi and 
Vijayarigadéva were, however, known in the Tamil records as Chiram@y KéttAcu-Ravi 
and Chéramdén Vijarigadéva 


There is again the tradition 9 recorded in the Sajkaravijaya that a Kérala king called 
Rijasékhara was a contemporary of the great Saikara, to whom he showed three dramas 
of his own composition. This incident is found in an amplified form in the Jagadguru-raina- 
mdld-stava of Sadisivabrahmendra of the sixteenth century, and its commentator has 
further supplemented the information by saying that the three dramas and a satfaka, which 
Rijasékhara showedto Saikara, were Bilardmdyana, Viddhasdlabhanjika, Prachandapdndava 
and Karpiiramafjari. As these works are known to be the works of a northern poet called 
Rajastkhara, who lived in the court of Mahéndrapdla in the firat half of the tenth century, 
and who could not have been Saikara’s contemporary, it may be surmised that the author 
of the sfava was perhaps misled by the similarity of names to identify a Kérala king Ra&ja- 
éékhara with the northern poct of a century later. This leaves the Sankaravijaya statement 
that the Kérala king was the author of three dramas still unexplained, and it is not known if 
Midhavachirya was not himself misled by the identity in the names of the two different 
individuals, king and author. 

Mr, 9, Paramesvara Ayyar, M.A., B.L., M.R.A.S., of Trivandrum inla learned article in a 

Malayalam Journal®’, has attempted to solve the difficulty by supposing that R&ja- 
Sékhara may have been a title of the Chéra king Kulasékharavarman, the accredited 
author of the two dramas, the Tapatisamvaranam and the Subhadrddhanaijayam, and 

of a hypothetical third called the Vichchhinndbhishtkam, Against this, it may be said that the 
name of the Kérala king of the Tiruvalla copper-plate cannot have been a title like Rajakésari- 
varman or Méravarman of the Tamil records, because of the specific mention of him as 
RAjarija-Paramesvara-Bhattiraka Rdjasikharadéva, the first three words being hia kingly 
titles and the last his personal name, The word Namadééiviye prefacing his record is also 

fied with Kulasékhara, the author of the Mukwadamdla and the 

Tirumoli, which are saturated with a deep and almost exclusive devotion for Vishnu,to whom 
have also been attributed the abovementioned two published dramas and the hypothe- 











16 Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. II, © 69 3 Trav. Arch. Series, vol- Il, p. 10. 
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In this connection, it may be stated that Chéram4An-Perum4] has elsewhere” been indenti- 
fied with Bana-Perumi], the fourth viceroy of the Perum] line (A.p. 300) according to the 
Kéralélppaiti, on the strength of a supposed reference to him in the eighth verse of the 
Tirunodittinmalai-padigam of Sundaramdrti— 

arodararer arg ay ssOserd Capa Garr 
Grodusier searQeny gsre wie 3 suoGer—v. 8, 
which has been interpreted to express the grateful recognition on the part of Sundara of the 
gift of an elephant made to him by the Chéra king. According to tradition, this padigam 
was sung by Sundara on the eve of his departure to Kailisa on the celestial white elephant 
that had been sent to fetch him ; and even if this mythological setting is ignored, there is 
unmistakable evidence throughout all the verses of the poem, in each individual stanza of which 
the gift of an elephant is dutifully acknowledged, to indicate that Sundara refers to the god 
Siva himeelf as the donor and not to any mortal, king and friend though he may be. The 
expressions of humility and devotion used in the verses can more fitly be considered to 
have been addressed to the god rather than be applied to the Chéra king, who stood in the 
relation of a disciple to Sundara. These instances are the following :— 
क व 0 व्व दव्य Gurgeu@s para, वय इ 07 Ca posrd grar—v. 1. 
Garer_Gerter, wigruore वी ०१0४ कवयः ५।८क न (1१5 8-- ए" 3. 
क्या 6 6८7 (बता (व्या, क व्ल urpodso4 Qarer Corer ५150050 
(५९४ भि न्य arian ss srer—v: 6. 
Si Serer ५०7०19८ Car fart Ag@zaQrwearn ai@s8iGsraar Gaerier 
८८.5.85 ८47 तव्या ४। (का | वीक g—-v- 9. 

Vdnan, though it may be an alternative form of 769०, is also a contraction of the word 
vdlnay signifying ‘one who dwells, and varamali-vinan which has been taken as the ‘ Bana 
(-perumal) of great gifts’ may equally appropriately refer to god, ‘the bestower of bounteous 
gifts.” It is no doubt true that Chéra kings were proverbially lavish in their munificence and 
to poets and other suppliants ; but the padigam under reference does not appear to immor- 
talise a mere mortal’s gift. 

The incidents which Sundara is supposed to have recorded in these verses have given 
rise to the mythical story that he ascended to heaven with his mortal body and that he 
directed god Varuna, whom he has addressed as ‘ Aps_owmruracerw 91117. cs 
wGs' in the last 108 of the poem to publish this padigam to the terrestrial world. From 
the reference made to god Afijaikkalattappar in this last line of the last verse, and from the 
description of Nogittanmalai in verse 7 that the god of that hill was worshipped by the lord 
of the sea with his flower-like waves— 

' म 8०७८-५ कच्छ द्वा स्यतं क्व च (रन्त as Sen 7 (छक? 
(11/17 11214, 








1 this identification of this Saiva saint with Barapperumil of the fourth cockney A.D., it 
may be stated that the reference to Tiruvaljuvarin the Tirwkkaildyojadna uld an Pandaiydr seams to 
point to the conclusion that ite author may have flourished many centuries after the ancient poot of the 
first century A.D. 
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one is tempted to locate NodittApmalai (the hill of Hara) in the vicinity of Anjaikkalam and 
not equate it with the Kailasa hill in the midst of the Himalayas, * 2: आ 1 । 
a@erwour" appears to have a possible reference to the gcographical location of 
Tiruvaajaikkalam on the sea-shore and this is just. the description that Sundara- 
mirti has indulged in in each verse of the poem pertaining to that place? 
Kailfsan4tha’s temples are very common in many places and the hill Noittapmalai 
Wherever it was, must have borne on its summit one such shrine dedicated to Siva ; 
and it is not unlikely that Sundara, who may have gone up to worship that god, was followed 
soon after by his royal host and that they both composed respectively on this occasion the 
songs T'irunoditidymalai-padigam and Tirutkailayajidna-uld. Some mysterious causes, 
not definitely ascertainable now, may have led to their sudden disappearance from the land 
of the living and their accredited piety may have then attracted to their glorification the 
supernatural episode of a celestial ascent to Mount Kailfisa with their mortal bodies 

The introductory portion of the Tirukkaildyajiiina-uld of Chéramin is also worth noting 
in this connection, in regard to the description it gives of the god Siva, who was seated in 
the Tirukkéyil (érikjyil—temple १) at Sivapuram.s! The large number of dgamic terms that 
have been employed in the detailed enumeration of the omaments with which Siva was 
decked seems to suggest that the royal poet had before him a sculptural representation 
of Siva, which he naturally identified with the higher divinity of the Silver Mount. The 
terms that have been used are the following : chii/dmani, pattam, makarakundalam, kandigai, 
channaviram, kéyiiram, udarabandham, katisitram, kaikanam, wdchikai, kinkini, mékhald, 
Adram and jatdmakutam among ornaments and jhallari, bhéri, karatélam, maddalam and 
dwndubhi among musical instruments. 

It can thus be tentatively assumed that the Chera king Chéramén-Perumi], who was the 
contemporary of Sundaramurti-Nayanar, was in all probability king Rajasékhara of the 
Talamana-illam copper-plate and that he flourished in the first quarter ofthe ninth 
century A.D. 
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It may also be noted that ' #:_cveorw7' is the namo of a class of people living on the sea-coast. 

+ It isnot imposible that Sivapuram is identical with Tiruchchivappérur (Trichur), whose god 
Vadakkunnithan, (Vadakkunnu-nathan, the Lord of the nerthern Mount-Kailisa) is, in tradition, supposed 
to be the god Siva of Kailisa itself, who was requested by Paraduriima to manifest Himself in this temple; 
but Trichur is not on the sea-shore, 
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THE COUSIN IN VEDIC RITUAL. 
By A. ML HOCART. 

In various papers I have collected information which shows that the maternal rela- 
tions, but more especially the sister's son, eat the sacrifice as representatives of the gods 
or ancestral spirits ; that among certain people they are beaten for doing so, and that this 
beating is part of a sporting or ceremonial enmity between them and the paternal rela- 
tions.! Mr. Perry in his Children of the Sun has collected numerous instances of the hos- 
tility between intermarrying groups, though he haz not sufficiently brought out the friendly 
character of this hostility. Those sources must serve as introduction to the present paper, 
in which I take for granted the ceremonial hostility of cross cousins, that is a man and his 
mother’s brother's son or father’s sister's daughter. 

The Vedic sacrifice, and indeed for that matter the Mediwval Indian sacrifice, was 
conceived as a victory over the evil powers opposed to the sacrificer.2 This conception 
is often expressed in the formula pépmdnam tad dvisantam bhrdtrryam hated,’ which 
Egegeling translates, ‘Slaying his wicked spiteful enemy.” ‘The word ‘enemy’ stands for 
bhraireya, a word of somewhat doubtful meaning, but which anyhow is derived from 
bhrily, brother. Professors MacDoncll and Keith discuss the word in their Vedic Index 
thus: “ Bhratrvya is found in one passage of the Atharvaveda, where, being named 
(V. 22.12), with brother and sister, it must be an expression of relationship. The sense 
appears to be ` (father’s) brother's son,’ ‘cousin,’ this meaning alone accounting for 
the sense of rival, ‘ enemy’ found elsewhere, in the Atharvaveda, and repeatedly in the 
other Samhités and Brihmanas. In an undivided family the relations of cousins would 
easily develop into rivalry and enmity. The original meaning may, however, have been 
nephew, as the simple etymological sense would be * brother's son ' ; but this snot to 
account for the later meaning so well. The Adihaka Samhiid prescribes the telling of a 
falschood to a Bhritrvya, who, further is often given the epithets “hating ` (dvigan) and 
‘evil’ (apriya, papman) in the later Samhités and the Bréhmanas. The Atharvaveda also 
contains various spells, which aim at destroying or expelling one’s ‘rivals ` 

I do not agree with the learned authors that the meaning ‘ father’s brother's son * alone 
accounts for the sense of enemy. After considerable experience of undivided families I 
cannot see the transition. On the other hand we have abundant evidence from South 
Africa to North America that enmity is prescribed between a man and his mother’s brother's 
son. Ihave therefore asked Professor MacDonell if there 18 any evidence for the father 
as against the mother, and he replies, ` I do not think there is any evidence that it means 
father's brother's son, nor on the other hand that it is mother’s brother's son. It would 
certainly be interesting, if it could be proved. But I doubt if it ever could.” 

Tam not 80 certain that it never could : by direct evidence, doubtless, it is impossible ; 
but there is such a thing 98 circumstantial evidence, which is often better than the direct. 

Firstly, a presumption would be created in favour of the mother, if it could be proved 
that the Vedic kinship system was classificatory. Morgan in his Systems of Consanguinity 
assumed it to be individual like ours ; but of late grave doubts have arisen inmy mind as 
to whether the parent Indo-European system was not classificatory. Now in a classifi- 
eatory system the father's brother's son would be a brother, so thata different word would 
not be used, except in a transition stage to an individual system. But «a mother's brother's 
son would be distinguished from a brother. 

1 The Uterine Nephew,’ Man, 1923, No. 4. ‘The Maternal Relations in Indian Ritual,’ Man, 1024, 
Ne. 76 Buddha and Devadatta, Indian Antiquary, 1923, p. 287. 
9 £.g-, Satapatha, VI, 2. 4. 7 ff. $ Jbid., XII, 7. 3. 4, 
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Secondly, there is the comparative method. It is a well known fact that customs may 
survive in out of the way places for thousands of years after they have disappeared in their 
country of origin. Egyptologists have given us instances of such persistence which would 
have been thought incredible a few decadesago. We may, therefore, have good hopes of 
finding the Vedic theory of sacrifice surviving in the backwaters of India, Indo-China, and 
Indonesia, and 1 appeal to all students of those regions to take down carefully. verbatim des- 
criptions of sacrifices, to note the kinship system, and to note the functions of the various 
relations in all ceremonies, whether they are obviously religious or apparent)y secular, 

We come very near the evidence required in Fiji and in South Africa, where the man 
who is sister's son and cross cousin to the tribe seizes the offering and is beaten by the cro 
cousins, Among the Thonga we are told distinctly that he does so as representative of the 
gods. It must however be remembered that: both among the Fijians dnd the Thonga the 
distinction between gods, demons, manes, ghosts, has disappeared or almost 80, and all of 
them are commonly spoken of under the same generic term.4 

Let us. see who appears as bhratpvya in Vedic ritual: there is Vrtra® and there is 
Namuci, both demons, But we must first of all get it firmly implanted in our minds that 
the word ‘demon ' 15 a purely conventional and somewhat misleading translation of asura: 
demon to us means a wicked being, but an asura is nothing of that kind; he isa rival of 
the gods, but he can be very good, and ¢ven a saint, as for instance Baliin the myth of 
Vishnu’s Three Steps. True, Vrtrais spoken of as‘ wicked,’ “sinful,” but on the other hand 
he is identified with Soma,® the plant which yields the sacred beverage of Vedic sacrifices, 
and Soma is such a kind god that he 095 given rise to an adjective saumya, * agreeable, plea- 
sant, auspicious.’ Indeed, it appears to be a sin to slay Soma, as they do when they crush 
him in order to prepare the sacrificial draught ; therefore they crush him with stones to res- 
tore his body and. bring him to life.’ Soma is also the moon,® and therefore Vrtra is the 
moon ; and the moon isnot evil, in fact many families in India boast of their descent from 
the moon. Namuci seems to be but a variant of Vrtra : he too 18 Soma, and is thus a mix. 
ture of good and evil. 

It_is obvious that the hostility between the sacrificer and the demons cannot bea real 
one, one infused with hatred. No doubt texts will be quoted in which expressions of hate 
or contempt occur, but it does not follow that they are real. In Fiji one tribe goes out of 
its way in the midst of a kava formula, (which corresponds to the Indian Soma chant 7), to 
call their cross cousins!® fools; yet the relations between the two tribes are most friendly, 
boisterously friendly, and if they meet they will make a point of insulting one another, 
~ You cad, you body fit to be cooked,” and £0 on without the least bit of ill feeling. They 
will cheat one another, just asthe Kidthaka Samhitd prescribes should be done toa bhrdlyvya, 
and think it a great joke which binds them all the closer together. 

But if bArdirrya is a cross cousin, how do demons come to be called cross cousins ? 

Over and over again the Satapatha Brahmava informs us that thé snerificer is the god 
Indra ;11 if the sacrificer can impersonate the Sun god, why should not his cousin repre- 
sent the Moon god? Whether the cross-cousin was actually present or i 0 ABE bo wah the following: 


= करर 
4 





On the meaning of the Fijian word ‘ Kalou, "Journ, Roy, Anthro, Inst,, 1912, p- 437. 


8 Satapatha Brahmana, J, 2. 4. 3. 9 Jbid., TH, 4.3.13. -. 
7 J bid., Il, 9: 4. Ze 9 (1. I, 6. ॥ 0 17 
9 10 ध.., AIT, 7, ॐ. Cr. I, 6. ae 17. jo, faut, | १ . 


11 क्व, IH, 3.3. 10; पा, 4. 8. 16 ¢ passim, | 
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passage of the Salapatha’? makes my duggestion ‘possible, if notipesbeble ॥ the house- 
hold altar has the sacrificer as its deity ; but the Southern altar has the bhrarty vy as deity.” 
Hf the deity of one is an actuadlperson impersonating a god, it would seem by analogy that 
the deity of the other is also an actual person impersonating a god. क 

I said at the beginning that in later India the maternal relations eat the saorifice as 
representatives of the manes, or ancestral spirits. I know no definite evidence that the 
bhratyrya eats the sacrifice, yet the opening sentence of the Namuci legend rather suggests 
it: “ Namucei, the demon (asura), stole Indra’s vigour, the essence of his’ food the enjoy- 
ment of his soma along with his liquor.”! ‘The sequel shows that he did 80 by drinking 
the soma, for when Namuci’s head is cut off, the soma is mixed with blood. But why should 
the cross cousin eat the sacrifice १ I cannot tell as yet, but I think we have a elue in the 
following passage ‘of the Salapatha ; “‘ When about to strike Soma he thinks of the one 
whose rival he is, I strike 30 and So, not thee. Now whoever kills a human Brahman 
here 18 despised ; how much more he who kills Him ; for Soma ia a god......Orif he has 
no rival, let him think of a straw ; thus no guiltis incurred.”!4 J suggest that he eats it 
or part of it to take upon himself the evil (pépman) that is inherent in it, thus leaving it 
free from evil for the sacrifice. In other words he acts AS Schpe goat, as bearer of ills, and 
as such is reviled, despised, but only for make-believe, not with any feeling ; in Fiji and 
South Africa he is, like a scape goat, driven 8 8.15 

Finally, the asura appear as bhratyeya, Now the asura, as I have said are not y 
demons, but simply a class of gods who are constantly contending ceremonially with the 
other class of gods called deva. Now both deva.and asura are descended from Prajapati : 
if it could be established that they are the male and the female line, then it would be pretty 
well proved that bhratewya means mother’s brother's son. Unfortunately, the Radmdyana'* 
is said by Hopkins” to represent them as the elder brothers of the deva. However, the 
Rém dyana is not first class evidence on this point. It was written centuries after the Vedic 
period, at a time when the cross-cousin system had disappeared from Northern India ; 80 the 
author would no more appreciate the difference between 9 father’s brother’s son and a 
mother’s brother's son, between a bhratr and a bhratyeya, than a Senakeié och olarmnacquain- 
ted with the comparative history of kinship 

The reader may have noticed in the course of this discussion some striking analogies 
with Christian ritual. Is the cross-cousin the forerunner of “ the Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sins of the world १ 
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AysvaL Rerorr o¥ tak Mysore Anca2oLogicaL 
DerantMest for 1923; Government ल्क, 
Bangalore. 1924 
This is an interesting report, containing a record 

of much good work in the exploration of 

templesand other monuments, <A curious side- 
light on old trace customa ia furnished by the 

Basava temple in Turuvékere town. In front of it 

stands an old stone framework, known as Chintdlu- 





kambha and consisting of two pillars fixed side by | 
tide and क cros‘beam furniahed with iron ringe. | 


Turuvékere, it appears, was once a great centre of 


the cotton trade, and all the cotton which left st | 


was weighed in front of the temple and stamped, the 
waight thus determined being accepted os accurate 
in other marketa. <A full description, with plates, 
is also given of a beautiful Vishnu temple at Belvadi 
dating from 4.D. 1300. During the year the 
archeological department acquired fifty-three new 
manuseripte, dealing with the Vrdas and Upanishads, 
with philosophy, gramoter and logic, and . one 
hundred and thirty new epigraphical records. O/ 
each of the latter the report gives an English 
transliteration and a useful note on their con- 
tente and significance. Many of these inscriptions 
record the death of individuals when assisting. to 
repel onttlo-raids, among the earliest of them being 
one from the Simoga district, assigned to the middle 
of theseventh century 4.D., which doscribes how 


a military commander was killed ins fight with o | 


tribe of Bedars [orming the army of Mahendra, 
who opposed Silidityn's claim to sovercignty over 


Simoga. 
graphic grounds to identify Siliditya with “Har- 


Bhavardhana Siliditya of Kanauj and Mahendra 


with the first or second Mabondravarma of tho 
Pallava dynasty. 

An attempt has beon made in the Report to fix 
definitely the date of the early Guptas, who are 
widerstood to have been contemporaries of the 
Kadambas, by oxamining the traditional, astrono- 
mica! and synchronistic evidence bearing on the 
ehronology of the Brihadbanss, Kadambas, and 
Ganges, Dr. Shamacastry rejects Fleet's conclu 
gions ad to the date of Mahavira’e death and tho 
chronology of the early Guptas, and in tho course 
of his remarks, which are mufficiently interesting 
to maorit separate publication, oxpresaea his belief 
that Kalki was a historical figure, who lived from 
aD, 402 to 472 and commenced a new erain A.D, 
428, His conclusions, which are embodied in 9 
comparative chronological table, are not likely 
perhaps to command immediato seceptante; for, 
in order to make them fit in with actepted facta 
and probabilities, he is obliged to postulate the 
existence of two Mihirakulas and two Toraniadaa, 
for which thero-is no historical warranty whatever. 
He also has to assume that the Chandragupta who 


Shamasasiry is inclined on palmo- | 
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a BOOK-NOTICES ! | we! 
accompanied Bhadrabahu to Sravana Belgola was 


not the great Mauryan emperor, but Chandragupta 
1 who, according to Dr, Shamasastry’s calculations, 
Woe mive in A.D. 282, In the light of our present 
knowledge, one hesitates to accept these novel 
theories, At the aame time there is much of interest 


in the details of Dr, Shamasastry’s argument, which 


might well be published on a separate pamphlet. 
8. M. EnwanbDes. 


SurranmpaTa. Hy P. V. Barat, M.A., 1924, 
It ४७ © welcome sign of the times that Indian 
acholars, following in the foot-steps of their Euro- 
pean confreres, are taking seriously to the study 
of Pali asone of the Indian literatures, and the 


। study of ita language and its literature is gaining in 


popularity. The study of this language ond lite. 


| raturo has eo far remained practically a European 


study, and has received but little attention among 
Indian scholars and educationists. In this depart- 
ment a8 in othor fields of oriental research it was 
but right that European acholorship should eet the 
oxample, but the only point of regret about this 
particular department of Indian etudies is that 
Indian scholarship did not make any effort-to follow 
the good example. A variety of reasons may be 
offered in explanation, and among them, oné of 
the r ones, if not a really serious one, has been 
popular editions of these works with eufficient aid 
for mastering the technique of the language and 
literature. An attempt is being mado in the कः 
few years to remove this drawhack, and this Déva- 


nigari edition of the Suttaniplia is ono of these 
onrly efforts, 


The Sutianipdia doce not need any introduction 
to the readers of tho Indian Anfiquary, os it has 
excellont translation of it is wvuilable in the Bacred 
Books of the East by Fausbdl),. The edition being 
easy or happy for reading, and the Indian Pandit is 
absolutely unable to do ao. The presentation of 
this in Devanagari would make it easy for those two 
classes, and, even the Indian scholar would find 
his work quicker with a Devanagari edition. Prof 
Bapat hes provided > good edition of the text and 
has provided the text with an illuminating introduc- 
tion, which gives an idew of the important position 
that Suianipdia occupies in the Buddhist 

Wo welcome the edition and the effort that it 
makes to bring the Pali text within the reach ‘of 
Indian scholars. We hope the offort will hnvd ४ 
sufficiently encouraging reception td ciuse Prof. 
Bapat himself, aid other scholars fike him, to-go 
ahewd with this good-work, ` © 

8, K, Anrateak, 
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^ तादश Hioo Meptors By CmanDEa 

Cuaxnanesty, Calcutta 1923; 2. A Com- 

parative Hoovu Marenta MEDICA. By 

Cuaspna Caareanenty, Calcutta, 1923. 

Two more books on Indian Medicine wntten in 
New York and published in Calcutta in the same 
year by that indefatigable writer on this subject 
Me. Chandra Chalkraberty. 
works seems to have arisen out of the first. Itis 
in fact a dictionary of Materia Medica, arranged 
according to Sanskrit terminology in the order 
of the Devanagari alphabet. 
table Indian defects of misprints, and no index, 
poneral ‘happy-go-luckiness, and no mferencea to 
the. sources 1 Two additional notes 

at the end, of course out of order. 
that does not matter much ; what does matter is 
that they are introduced without any warning to 
the reader, who will doubtless consequently miss 
them. Subject to those remarks, the book is no 
doubt of use to medical practitioners in India. 
(One remark in the: author's preface Ican heartily 
endorse + “a drug in ita native fresh state is much 
more efficacious than when it has undergone chomi- 


eal changes."’. Lhave long thought that there is — 


something nob altogether right about concentrated 
drugs, and have, wondered why medical men, who 
also strongly object to concentrated foods, should 
lay so much stress on concentrated medicines 

The first book is much more ambitious. The 
author writes in his * Foreword that he started to 
write, a comparative study of Hinda and Greek 
Medicine, but gave it up, as he waa “forced to the 
conclusion that the Ancient Greek Schools of 


It bos the inovi- 


But. 





stand its terrible technicalitics. 





Medicine were indebted to the Hindu systems,'* 


| This conclusion ho proceeds to prove to his own 


gatisfaction alter a method that 19 now fashionable 
among certnin Indian literati. Leaving this con- 
troversial point there, he hea “tried to interpret 
and explain the Ancient Hindu Medicine principally 
based upon Charaka and Sudruta in modern medical 


| terminology.” He gives also a transliteration’ table, 
The second of there | 


with which one cannot find serious fault, and adda 
that he regrets ho had not time to add an index, 
the absence of which navorally greatly reduces 
the value of this book. 

Modern medical terminology is employed in 
the book with a vengeance, ठ much so that the 
correct rendering of the ancient: Indian. terms 
could only be seriously checked by a competent 
physician with a competent knowledge of Sanskrit, 
There 15 in fact always moch danger in translating 
ancient technical works in the modern terma of 
another language, 

The book haa been. carefully compiled, though 
there are signs of haste and ficient enquiry. 
£.9., “even one can suffer fatal injury, especially 
to tho norvoms system, by the rapid vibration of 
alr, a5 near the passage of a high-speed. projectile, 
of which there have been numerous victims. in the 
recent wat, and it is known aa ‘ shell-shocks 
(p. 119)". This statement will at any-rate mislead 
any Indian medical man whoaccepta it. In another 
place it is stated that electricity was fully, under. 
stood in the ancient days: 0 statement that is at 
least doubtful. 

Derpite ite defects the book will no doubt be of 
great interest to those who can master and undor- 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 
45. The first known instance of a Hospital 
Matron in India. 1706, 
5 November 1700. Consultation at Bombay 
Castle, Resolved and Unanimously ogreed that 


her willingness to accept [and] Carefully, live in 
the Hospital: and diett all such. Persons os are 
apointed in thither to be cured of their. Severall 
with ‘a Cook and Cooloys monthly . paid for. that 
Purpose, and Wood and Oyle,..with what other 
eteszarys has bin heretofore or ought to. be for 
preserving thé health of our Countreymen, and 
if ‘aiid Womans hosband, Serjeant Parker. [who 
has] tho Character of a Sott shall leave said Beastly 
vice and become Sober, [he shall) want no En 
couragement suitable to his Reformation, but if 
continues in said Evill, the Gena: desires’ 
immediately to break him,and at no timo hereafter 
to have any OCommand.—Bombay Public Conall 
ations, vol 2. R. 0. Tewrne, 





: 





49, Catholic Disabilities, | 
12 May 1705, Consultation at Fort 5t. George. 
There being, Never on Ensign now in the Garrison 
the Governor propose[!#] Serjeant Dixon and उल 


| [क्ण Hugonin. for Ensigns, one in each Company. 
Serjeant Parkers wife shall upon hor declareing 


The Objections against Dixon ia from an Obsolete 
Old Companio that no Roman 
Catholick should Bear Command in the. Garrison,. 
bat in Regard that they. have ‘since omployd 
Commanders and Suprm Cargoe[s) to India that, 
it May Warrant us Making this Person an officer, 
he being likewise one of the Best souldiers’ we 
have in the Garrison, and tis Not Unlikely bat 


| his preferment may make him retim again to the 


Protestant Religeon. Tis therefore agreed tht 


accordingly.—Madras Public Proceedings, vol. 83, 
p 103. 


R. ¢. दलः, 
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LES ON THE ANDAMAN ISLANDERS AND THEIR COUNTRY 
Ry 88 RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br., C.B., C.LE., F.AA, 
Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Jatands, from A.D, 1604 fo 1903. 
(Continued from Vol. LIT, page 224.) 
Ill, 





Brown's Andaman Islanders: System of writing the Language 

I now turn to Mr. Brown's observations on the languages and their transcription, In 
Appendix B (pp. 490-7) he gives an account of his “ spelling of Andamanese words,” and he 
summarises his oxplanation by a statement more suo: “in writing the words of the Andaman 
languages [ have used a slightly modified form of the ‘Anthropos’ Alpbabet of Father 
Schmidt, which I consider to be by far the most scientific alphabet for writing down the 
languages of primitive peoples.” I propose to examine this reason for throwing over the 
method propounded by the late A.J. Ellis and adopted by Mr. E, H. Man, myself and others 
for half a century. 

Mr, Brown gives first the consonants printed thus :— 


४. 8. डः 2) 
5 j 
fi 
t d n ler 


7. b wom 

It will be perceived that we have here three that are diacritically marked € j i and not 
used in the Roman seript at all; also an invented 7), though it is used by other phonologists, 
It is explained thus; ^ the letter 7) is used for the nasalised guttural stop (ng in English) 
which should always be written with one letter, since it 15 8 single consonant, quite distinct 
from the double cunsonant ng of ‘ungodly."”’ There are, however, three ways of pro- 
nouncing ng in English as in ‘ singer,’ * finger ’ and ‘ ungodly,’ These on Mr, Brown's system 
would be written siner, (ger and ungodly. The ng inthelast isnot adouble consonant, 
but two separate collocated consonants. In native Indian soripts double consonants १.६.) 
two collocated consonants, the inherent vocal of the first of which is stopped) are written by a 
ligature, whereas two collocated consonants are each written outinfull. The almost universal 
guttural nasal, written by 9 separate character in native Indian scripts, is so common in 
Far Rastern Languages that its existence has haa to be faced in official scripts. The Malay 
States Government writes it "7, and where g follows it the official English script writes ngg 
Mr. Brown would write it 1g. Would he, however, become more intelligible to the English 
reader in ageneral book suchas this? Is it really mere ‘ scientific, ’ except for phonologists ? 

We लड come to the more difficult subject of palatals and dentals, Here Mr. Brown 
writes: the letter n stands fora palatalised n, something like the sound in French *agneaw,*" 
But why use’ for this palatalised ऋ, when # is not only available in many European languages, 
hut has been long established and actually adopted for this very purpose by the French 
Geouraphical Society १ Why also print it, as Mr. Brown does, in . line by itself, as oie it 
did not belongtoéandj? The palatal» exists in English, though it is not specially markec 
in the script, in such words as nwle, numeral, etc. 

‘hen Mr. Brown writes : “The ठ and j, which, in the ` Anthropos * Alphabet represent 
the sounds in English ‘church,’ and ‘ judge’, respectively, should 1 think really be written 
Yanda’, ‘The?’ is # palatalised t, as heard in ‘Tuesday,’ whereas the ¢ is fricative, often 
regarded as a compound of ॥ and sh, It is not always easy to Gistinguieh from ९ and क 
from j, but I believe the Andamanese sounds are really f and d’ and this is to ० 
confirmed by the fact that they have no s, २, sh or zh in their languages. I have used the ९ 
anid 4 heoause former writers had written these sou nis, ch and j, and it seemed worth while to 
make some sacrifice of scientific exactness in orcer to avoid too great a divergence in spelling 

1 
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froin previous workers in the same field,” Some of the above paragraphs I do net under. 
stand and it seeme to me that the argument is a result of mixing up two classes of palatals, 

The palatals are the most difficult of the consonants to deal with. They are the most 
indefinite of the consonantal sounds, because they depend on the mode of speech : whether 
one uses the flat of the tongue or its tip orits tip curled over in speaking. E.g., the 
Englishman's tendency is to use the tip, the American's to use the flat, retaining thus the 
old English tendency. The result is that the two countries do not produce the same sounds 
for the same consonants, and what is more readily noticeable the same sounds for the same 
vowels. This is to say that the classes of surds that in“ English "are written ch and #, with 
their respective sonanta, are not pronounced in the same way in England and in America, 
nor are the yowels that accompany them. The consonants written rand / are also equally 
affected and are not pronounced inthe same way in the dialects of the two countries 

Then there are the “ fricutives represented in English by the surds 5, sh and # and 
their sonants, which are so close to the palatals that they are in many tongues hardly dlis- 
tinguishable and in some not atall. Fg. A Tamil speaking ‘ English ` will say ‘sea-chick ' 
as alternative to ‘sea-sick ', 8 habit clearly visible in Tamil versions of the ` Sanskrit ’ script 
The Eastern European has always a difficulty here, as shown by their scripts and their methods 
of writing their languages in ‘ Latin * characters, and so have the speakers of the Dravidian 
languages of India, English has none, 

Lastly there are the dentals, varying greatly according tothe use of the palate or 
the teeth combined with the flat, tip or turn over of the tongue in pronunciation. that 
‘one gets 4 ‘hard "(turned back tongue) and ‘soft ' (flat of tongue) palatal tand d, as in 
Sanskrit, or & ` hard’ (tip of tongue) and ‘soft’ (flat of tongue) palato-dental ¢ and d, 
as in English. Combined with a purely liquid consonant, y, the soft palatal and palato- 
dental fand d tend to become pure palatals of the ch and jclass. Ey., in English 
“picture, grandeur, ‘honest Injun.’" In some languages, ९.0., those derived from the Indian 
Prakrits, the hard palatal sonant (व) spoken with turned back tongue is so little 
distinguishable in pronunciation from a hard palatal r that they are often written in 
vernacular scripts as alternatives for each other. 

Three observations stand out as the result of such considerations :— 

(1) The two classes of palatals recorded in various recognised scripts in various forms 
represented in English by ch andj and by ¢ and d are often so close that the boundaries 
between them are indefinable, 

(2) It is not practicable, except perhaps for purely phouetical purposes; to try and 
do more than generally indicate them on paper. 

(3) Every language so varies from ita sisters in methods of pronunciation—even every 
speaker of it from his neighbours (the very formation of the roof of a mouth, of its teeth 
and of its tongue, is enough to make a difference in the sounds individuals utter)—that it is 
not practicable, to achieve more, for any but specialised readers, than a general 0110000 
in any one language of the words of another, 

It is, therefore, not necessary to go beyond one's acript or language to show another 
reader of it, except in a few instances, how a particular people talks, One cogent reason is 
that unless that reader has special knowledge of the reference to another langnage it is useless 
to refer him to it. Jt is useless to tell an English reader, not educated ad hoc, thata is 
pronounced as in German and final » or mas in French, unless he is familiar with 
those languages—even assuming that the sounds of those letters are constant in them 

The following remarks make clear how dangerous it 18 to make this kind of comparison 
In Alphabets of Foreign Languages transcribed into English (R.G.S. Technical Series : No थ्‌ 
1921), Lord Edward Gleichen and Mr, J श्ल गी 


, | - H. Reynolds show that the nasals of French 
are written in many different ways in French script (p, ॐ), thus :— ह 
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(1) nasalised द as in father : am, an, en, em, en, aon. 

(2) nasalised a as in Aat: aim, ain, en, सं, ein, im, in, yn. 

(3) nasalised o as in ought: om, on, 

(4) nasalised neutral vowel as in hui ~ um, un, ein. 

To return to Mr. Brown's remarks on the palatals. At the end of the remarks quoted 
above he practically charges his predecessors with being unscientific. But is he now himself 
scientific ! By considering that © and j (the old ch and j) should “ really be written # and d’ 
he is confusing two distinct sets of consonantal sounds that used to be called palatals and 
palato-dentals ; viz.,chandj,andtandd, This judgment is confirmed by his explanation, 

The palatals and the palato-dentals both soft and hard have for agea been recognised 
by native writers of the Indian languages, and the Devanagari script for Sanskrit and the 
Prakrits and practically all their numerous offspring have series of letters to represent what 
have long been transliterated by English writers by ch (latterly and not unwisely by c), j, 
बि; iid,n; 2, 9, 8. The Devanagari {, व, n are obviously Mr. Brown's ?’, च, n’, though he 
has clearly uses n° for the Devanagari i. No native of India would have made such a mistake, 
nor would an Indian ever mix up ch, j with any kind offandd, I cannot, therefore, admit 
“the scientific accuracy " of using + for fi to represent agneau or nude. 

Considering again 6 and j borrowed from Pater Schmidt’s Anthropos Alphabet, is there 
any real necessity for such a borrowing by an Englishman writing a book in English about 
the people of a British possession ? Ido not see Mr. Brown's point, though I can under- 
stand a European continental scholar, like Pater Schmidt, cutting, by new letters such as 
éand j, the Gordian knot offered by the continental attempts to represent the sounds written, 
ch and j in English, when the unfortunate investigator is faced with ajumbleas the following 
in Continental scripts :— 

The BR. G. 8, System I shows that in many of the Romance Languages (French, Portu- 
guese, Spanish, Italian) the pronunciation of written palatals, fricatives and the like is 
approximately thus in English transcription, 

Letier 


Leiter Pronunciation, Pronunciation, 
छ ch, ४, 8, th ~ 8, 2, sh, th, 213 
५ 8 & sh 
ec ch, kk BC ah, sk, 6 
ch #, 8 sch ash, sk 
g jg tch ch 
j h, hy, i, kh,? 218 x sh, x, &, 8 


८: dz, th, ts, z, zh 
ere is some confussion here between consonants, just as there is in English itself 
In the Teutonic Languages, of which English is one, the confusion is somewhat greater, The 
main Teutonic Languages are German, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish and Icelandic, 
and then we get pronunciations as follows :— 
Teutonie Languages. 








Letter Pronunciation, Letter Pronunciation, 
¢ a, k, ts ach 5, sh, skh 
eh k, kh, gh 8] sh 
che इ ak ah, sk 
9 j tj श) 
j ष tech ch 
1 Gaelic, Irish, Gorman ch. 2 French 1. 
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k ; ch, k z 8, ts, 2% 
kj chy 
= 8, 2 


We now begin to see something of the trouble over ch, j and sh that develops so strongly 
in the Slavonic Languages further East. The main Slavonic and Baltic Languages are 
Russian, Ruthenian (Ukrainian), Serb, Bohemian (Cesky), Polish, Lithuanian, Lettish, In 
these the confusion of method of writing simple English ch and j is almost astonishing, as 
will be seen from the table below, for we get letters and pronunciations as follows :— 

Slavonic Languages. 


Letler Pronunciation Letier Pronunciation. 
c, ta r ८८19 
¢ ch t rzk# 
é ch, ty, ६५ 5 5 
é ch ६५ kh 
ch ch, kh g zh 
Cz ch sh gh 
dj dy, १५ sch दा 
dz j,dz sheh shch, sht 
dz j is ts 
08४ ij z द 
dz १8 ४ (^ 
४ 1 ८ zht 
ट] dy, प z zh, zy, 23 


Here we see the confusion of consonant representation which led to the adoption of ₹, 
j,eto, and whence that peculiar form came. The fact isa good deal of the Latin script adopted 
for the Slavonic, Baltic and Eastern European Languages is quite recent and still unsettled, 
and those who devised it have not well distinguished between the various kinds of palutals 
They failed to be scientific, and I cannot see why it should be ‘scientific’ to follow them. 

To continue Mr, Brown's lucubrations: “The remaining consonants may be pronounced 
asin English. I have not distinguished between different varieties of the consonants ir, 
t,d,k,andg, Further I have not distinguished between p and p (the labial fricative), Many 
of the words of the Northern languages that I have written with a p are pronounced with a 
p sound.” Here J would remark that so far as my knowledge goes, and alao Mr Man's, ॐ 
is not known in the South Andaman. 

Passing on to the vowels I must quote Mr. Brown in full : " The vowels are 

i u 
c oo 
| 9 
2 2 
a 

“These may be pronounced as follows :-— 

i, intermediate between, the vowels of ' it’ and ज ent,” 
€, a8 the vowel in ‘say ' 

9, a8 the ¢ in ‘error ' or the ain ` Mary," 

a, as the © in man, 

a, as the © in French ‘ pas,’ 

s, 86 the a in * path.’ 





` 9 ¢,a', > ropresent vary soft sounds, whence clearly Pater Schmidi'ey’ dn’ Gaulcd in Men ’,d’,2® represent very soft sounds, whence clearly Pater Schmidt's £, d', च" copied by Mr, Brown. 
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9, a8 the vowel in ‘ not’ or in” nought.’ 
0, as in ˆ 20, ` 

प, as in ^ fool.” 

ठ, nearly as the German ©. 

दृ have not attempted to distinguish all the different varieties of the vowel sounds 
that are found in the different dialects. Slightly different but closely related sounds 
are represented by the same letter.” 

On these statements I have to remark that apparently Mr. Brown has rearranged the 
syatem of representing the Andamanese vowels by introducing new ones into the Latin script 
¢, a, a, and च, of which a, 9, and o would certainly be taken when iu seript for italicised vowels 
by printers, and are therefore innovations of doubtful value on that account. Next, he does 
not distingnish between long and short vowels, apparently of set purpose. F.g.,he writes 
‘pastheein ‘error ’ ortheain‘ Mary’: “oas the vowels in ‘not’ or in ‘ ought,’ Thus 
in South Andamanese he would not distinguish the a in alaba, a kind of tree and that in dake, 
don't : or between the two e’s in emej, a kind of tree : or between the i in igbadigre, did-see, 
and that in pid, hair ; or between the four kinds of o in boigoli, European ; job, a basket ; 
polike, does-dwell ; and the two o's in fogo, a shoulder, wrist : or between the two w’s in bukura 
a kind of tree. He ignores altogether the diphthongs m daike, does-understand, choprua, 
narrow and chau, body (the uu in the first is short and in the latter long in South 
Andamanese), aad in boigoli, European. Can one accept Mr. Brown as a trastworthy guide 
to language in view of these remarks ? 

The last quotation from him to be given here is: “ Although I had acquired some 
knowledge of phonetics before I went to the Andamans, as @ necessary part of the prelimi- 
nary training of an ethnologist, yet it was not really sufficient to enable me to deal in ॐ 
thoroughly scientific manner with the problems of Andamanese phonetics, and my further 
studies of the subject give me reason to believe that my phonetic analysis of the Andaman 
languages was not as thorough as it might have been.” Aso matter of fact he has merely 
succeeded in puzzling students, not in helping them.* 

I now propose to give some account of the history of the script adopted for writing 
Andamanese by “ former writers "’ for whose sake Mr. Brown has been willing ‘' to make some 
sacrifices, of scientific exactness.” The first person to attempt to ‘write’ Andamanese 
seriously was Mr, ए. पत, Man, and in this attempt I joined him in 1876, bringing to the task 
an extensive knowledge of what was then known as the Hunterian System of romanization,® 
and an acquaintance with Tamil, Telugu and Malayalam among Dravidian languages, with 
Burmese and Talaing among Indo-Chinese languages, with Hindi, Hindustani and Persian 
of the Indo-Aryan languages, and some Sanskrit. I mention this fact to show that I was 
then no novice at hearing and recording an Oriental language or even a “new ' unwritten 
a rT 














॥ Mr. Man writing to me about Mr Brown's transliteration says: “(Appendix B: pp. 485-6) Mr 
Brown's choice of a syatem for representing the sounds in the Andamaneso languages could scarcely be more 
unfortunate, and oven if it were not faulty and defective, it is quite unsuitable for English and American 
ntudents, whatever it may be for others. He gives ¢ as the sound of @ in say, and ¢ as tho ¢ in “error ` or 
na the ain ' Mary.’ Yet he considers it necessary to have a to represent the sound of ain * French pos” 
and a to represent the a in path: bat 9 haa to serve for the vowel in wot as well as for the sound in noughd, 
No provision is made for many sounds common in Andamansse- And then why represent such a word 


wi chdlanga yb éala%)a. Shades of Ellis!” 
a Sir William Hunter in reality merely modified Sir William Jone's eysiom of 1794, 
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tongue, and I had paid special attention to script and pronunciation.’ I prevailed on Mr, 
Man to adopt the Hunterian system for his records, and he accordingly rewrote the very 
extensive notes he had already recorded. That was the first stage. Later on we both went 
to England and consulted Mr. A. J. Ellis,—sat at his feet in fact—, and on his very experienced 
advice and under his direct guidance an alphabet for recording Andamanese (and also Ni 
barese) was drawn up, which has since become well known. This is the Alphabet Mr. Brown 
sets aside as unsuitable. 

In 1882 Mr. Ellis, on retiring from his second occupancy of the presidential chair of the 
Philological Society drew up a Report on the Languages of the South Andaman Island.® 
In the course thereof he explained the circumstances in which he came to produce it. For 
the present purpose I extract the following remarks (p.48):—‘‘I , . . . merely endeavoured 
to complete the alphabet on the lines which Mr, Man had used, These had been laid down, 
a3 we have seen by Mr. Temple, and were to some extent Anglo-Indian, especially in the use 
of a, not only for a in America, but for a, ४, o in the colloquial pronunciation of assumption. 
A minimum change was thus produced .... The following is the alphabet finally settled 
by Mr. Man and myself, with examples in Andamanese and Nicobarese. This echeme is 
found to work well, and will be employed in all Andaman words in this Report. It will be 
observed that the South Anda language is rich in vowel sounds, but is totally deficien 
in hisses f, th, 5, sh and the corresponding buzzes v, dh, =, zh. Of course this alphabet has been 
constructed solely upon Mr. Man’s pronunciation of the languages, and hence the orthography 
might require modification on a study of the sounds as produced by the natives themselves, 
This refers especially to the distinctions a 4, 44, au au, 9 6, 6 and the two senses of i, €, 
according as they occur in closed or open syllables. But as the natives understand Mr, Man 
readily, his pronunciation cannot be far wrong.’ 

To these remarks Mr. Fllis appended the following foot note (p. 48) :—“ In the following 
comparative list Mr. Temple’s symbols stand first (and with one exception are roman), those 
here adopted stand second (and all in italics) :— 

[Temple] [EUis] [Temple] [Elis] [Temple] [Ellis] [Temple] [Hila] 





& a, i, च i, © b ¢ 7 n 

| ad, ८ 0 ५9 oh ch The ng, # fig 
a ¢, a Aw 6 d ध p क 

ह # u १ र g r r,t 

है त, € Ui u, ५ h A t i 

रै हं ai ai j j t 4 

i ॥ aul 2. | ८ Ww w 

i i, 4 fu au l ष y 

o ©, 5 Ol aL ni Prt 


7 Among the linguistic facts, with which I was well acquainted, was the difficulty he difficulty some Dravidians Dravidians 
have in distinguishing between sibilants and palatals and their habit of mixing them up. ‘They are also 
troubled, like the Germans, in distinguishing between surds and sonante—between ¢ and d, ch and j, = अतत्‌ = 
pand ¢, Many Indian Aryans also mix up ch and s,j ands. 8o that when I heard the same difficulty in 
Andamanees speech Iwas able to deal with it. Whonsome of the Andamaness had begun to learn a little 
English I tried them with sach words aos slush, slash, and noted carefully their attempts to say them, In 
trying to do so they put the flat of the tongue too close to the roof of the month, hesitated, and genorally 
gave itup. They had no difficulty with the vowels in these words. 

8 Report of Researches info the Language of the South Andaman Ieland, arranged by Aloxander J. Ellis, 
F.B.8., F.8.A., twico President of the Fhilological Society, from the papers of E. H. Man, Esq., Assistant 
Superintendent of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and Lieut. क C. Temple of the Bengal Staff Corpa 
Cantonment Magistrate at Ambala, Punjab. [Reprinted (1914) from the Eleventh Annual Addreas of the 
President to the Philological Society, delivered by Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.6., F.8.A., on his retiring 
from the chair, 19 May 1882, and contained in the transactions of thet Bociety fox 1992-3-4, pp, 44-73, 
The original pagination is retained, ] 
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“In Mr. Temple's writing, short 4, €, १, ©, win open syllables were not distinguished 
the long sounds, and the portion of stress was rarely marked. [adopted his short क €$ ०४ 
and made the long of them a 2, ३, ठ, 2. Then adopting his d, o I made them short and long 
sounds respectively 3, 6, and thus got rid of the exclusively English aw." Thus arose the 
alphabet that until Mr. Brown wrote was the standard for writing Andamanese 
With these remarks I now give Mr. Ellis’s— 
Alphabet for writing the South Andaman Language. 





SIGN. ENGLISH Sours AnpamMay 
(1) Oral Vowels and Diphthongs 

8 += idea,cut .. ४1 al aba, kind of tree 

ai ++ cur (with untrilled) r 6a, small : ya-ba, not 

A Ital. casa ela-kd, region, 

fi == father 44.८९, don't (imperative), 

i’ ‘+ fathom ‘jdraua, name of a tribe, 

63 . bed émej, name of 9 tree 

a pair .. 8", pig-arrow. 

i »» lid + .. ig-bd-dig-re, see-did. 

i =» police .. अ, turtle ; pid, hair 

© => indolent . ‘birgoh, European, 

29 = pole job, basket, 

d +s pot poli-ke, dwell-does 

é +» awful lé-go, wrist ; shoulder, 

प्र +» inflwence bi-kura, name of a tree 

a ss pool pi-d-re, burn-did 

ai +» bite dai-ke, understand-doea. 

au + house chopau'a, narrow, 

Au +» Frouse® chau, body 

oi == bol bdigoli, European, 

b +» bed bid, hut, 

ch +» church 


0 = dip diga, large 

h hag hé, ho [ aweA®, etcetera 

; judge j@bag, bad ; &mej, name of a tree, 

k king ki-gal- be, ascend-does 

1 lap lag, navigable channel. 

m man migu, face 

n nun ngu'-ke, walk-does ; ro*pan, toad 

a Fr. gagner fid, more. 

ng’ .. bring ngi'ji, kinsmen ; érke-dang ke, 
In trees, search does 

ng® finger ngd, then, 

P pap pid, hair. 

५ rest rah, necklace of netting ; rata, 
woolen arrow, 

rio .. torrent rd'fa, sea-water, 

511 „ + not found not found 


chak, ability ; michalen, why ; 
‘rich, Ross Island. 
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t „+ ben it + .. &, blood, 
०18 .. notfound .. > .. #i, tear from the eye. 
Ww “. a. ee .. #5 19, adze, bal‘awa, name of a tribe 
¥ „„ Yolk ae os ** yobd-, 9 little. 
Rules. 


“The syllable under stress in any word is shown by placing a turned period (*) after 
a long vowel, or the consonant following a short vowel, in every word of more than one 
ayllable. 

^“ As it is not usual to find capitals cast for the accented letters, the capital at the 
beginning of a word is for uniformity in all cases indicated by prefixing a direct period, as 
bal-aws. 

Notes 

(1) व accented before a consonant, It is the English a in mat, as distinguished from 
a, which is the short of @ or Italian a in anno. 

(2) € accented in closed syllables, as¢in bed, In open syllables unaccented as in chaotic 
or Italian padre, amore. 

(3) No vanishing sound of i as in English say. 

(4) No vanishing sound of # 85 in English know. 

(5) Mr. Ellis has “ German, haus.” be 

(6) the A here is sounded ; A is sounded after a vowel by continuing breath through the 
position of the mouth, while remitting the voice, 

AM 1 ng is followed by a vowel it must run on to that vowel only, and not be run on 
to the preceding vowel either asin ‘finger’ or in ‘singer’: thus, béri-nga-da, good, not 
be ring-a-da, be.ring-ga-da or bé-rin-ga-da, It is not only when no vowel follows thas ae 15 
run on to the preceding vowel. | 

(8) nig is 8 palatalised ng and bears the same relation toitas त एषा 10 9. To pronounce 
A 1. say nand y simultaneously ; to pronounce fig do the same for-ng and क, 

(9) this r is soft and gentle, with no sensible ripple of tongu ery frequently in 
1 ple of the tongue, as very frequ in 

(10) this ¶ is strongly trilled, as rin Scotch or Italian # or Spanish ry. 
| (11) the Andamanese cannot hiss and hence they substitute ch for = ; thus, Rich for 
Riis, the Hindi corruption of Ross [Island]. | a 

(12) this ४ is 8 post-aspirater 1, like the Indian th and quite different from the English 
th. Hence the Greek spiritus asper is imitated by a turned comma. The sound £ is common 
in Irish English, and may often be heard in England, lay 


It will be perceived that Mr. Ellis’s Alphabet was devised with lete knowled 
of what he was doing, and that it has one (न advantage. It ध she 
way practicable. The importance of doing this is not always appreciated. Many years 
ago I recollect talking to an educated Madrasi gentleman who knew English quite well, but 
was at times hazy as to the fall of English accents. We were discussing agricultural matters 
when he suddenly puzzled my ear by talking of what I thought were‘ blocks.’ Soon however, 
I perceived that he meant ‘ bullocks + on which word he had misplaced the व saying 
bullocks: in place of bull-ocks. In many languages accent changes the meaning altogether of 
homomyms : e.g., in English desert and desert’, | | 

It is Mr. Ellis'’s Alphabet that has been the basis on which Mr, Man, Mr. Portman 
myself and others have worked, I say ‘ basis’ because, simple as it is, it has been beyond 
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the power of Indian presses and modifications have had to be made. Still it has been the 
form in which Andamanese has been reduced to writing for half a century, co that it has become 
as it were, the Andamanese script. To my mind it requires a much stronger linguist than 
Mr. Brown to upset it 

The remainder of Mr. Brown's remarks are on the use of hyphens. He says : “ in writing 
Andamanese words I have followed the practice of separating by hyphens the affixes from 
the stems in each word.” Here I agree with him as far as linguistic works are concerned 
for all other purposes Mr. Ellis has pointed out that beringada, good, abjad-ija-gada, 
spinster, and so on, are in speech one word and not split up into affix and stem 

Before parting with this phase of my remarks on the Andamanese, I will quote again 
from Mr. Ellis (pp. 51-52): “ the following, written by Mr. Temple in July, 1881, on finally 
returning the MSS, to Mr, Man, sums up his opinion of the nature of the South and other 
Andaman languages : ‘The Andaman languages are one group, They are like, that is, con- 
nected with no other group. They have no affinities by which we might infer their connection 
with any other known group. The word-construction (the etymology of the old grammarians) 
is two-fold ; that is, they have affixes and prefixes to the root, of a grammatical nature. The 
general principle of word-construction is agglutination pure and simple. In adding their 
affixes, they follow the principles of the ordinary agglutinative tongues. In adding their 
prefixes, they follow the well-defined principles of the South African tongues. Hitherto 
as far as I know, the two principles in full play have never been found together in any other 
language. Languages which are found to follow the one have the other in only a rudi 
mentary form present in them, In Andamanese both aro fully developed, so much so as 
to interfere with each other's grammatical functions. The collocation of words (or syntax, 
to follow the old nomenclature) is that of agglutinative languages purely, The presence 
of the peculiar pre does not interfere with this. The only way in which they affect the 
syntax is to render possible the frequent use of long compounds almost polysynthetic in their 
nature, or, to put it in another way, of long compounds, which are sentences in themselves. 
But the construction of these words is not synthetic, but agglutinative. They are, as words 
either compound nouns or verbs, taking their place in the sentence and having the same 
relation to the other words in it, as they would were they to be introduced into a sentence 
in any other agglutinative language. There are, of course, many peculiarities of grammar 
in the Andaman group, and even in each member of the group, but these are only such as are 
incidental to the grammar of other langaages, and do not affect its general tenor. I consider, 
therefore, that the Andaman languages belong to the agglutinative stage of development, 
and are distinguished from other groups by the presence in full development of the principle 
of prefixed and affixed grammatical additions to the roots of words," 

On my use of the term ‘ affix’ in the above quotation Mr. Ellis remarked in a footnote, 
p- 51: “Mr. Temple, following the usual unetymological definition given in dictionaries, 
here uses ajfiz in place of sujfiz, In what follows I shall adopt the practice of Prof, 3. 8. 
Haldeman in his Afizes in their Origin and Application, Philadelphia, 1865, p. 27: ‘ Affizes 
are additions to roots, stems and words, serving to modify their meaning and use. They 
are of two kinds, prefizes, those at the beginning, and suffires, those at the end of the word 
bases to which they are affixed, Several affixes occur in long words like in-com-pre-hen-s-ih- 
il-it-y, which has three prefixes and five suffixes.’ Affixes 9180 include infixes (or, as Prof, 
Haldeman calls them, inlerfixes), where the modifying letter or syllable is introduced into 
the middle of the base, as in the Semitic and other languages,” 

To this I may add that in all subsequent writings I adopted affir as a generic term, with 
prefix, infix and sujfiz as specific terms to describe particular forms of affixes. 

(T'o be continued.) 
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THE JAT OF BALUCHISTAN.! 
Br DENYS BRAY, (8.1. 
(Chiefly from material collected by R. B., Diwin Jamiat Rai, M. Aziz-widin, Tahsildar 
of Nasirdhdd, and 1. Mott Rim, Tahsildar of Sibi.) 


1. Numbers.—3,753 Jata were enumerated at the census of 1901, being found chiefly 
in Kalat (3,245) and Sibi (491), with a few odd families in Quetta and Zhéb. The following 
notes apply more especially to the Sibi Jats, from whom most of the material was obtained. 

2. Origin.—At that census the Jats were classified as a clan of the Jat race, probably 
on the ground that their language is Jatki; but though this net is possibly wide enough to 
hold them, the two names Jat and Jat must be very carefully distinguished. They usually 
pose as Baléch, much to the disgust of the Baléch himself. They hark back in approved 
fashion to ChAkar Khan, the great Rind, and attribute their drop in the social scale either 
to their refusal to support him in his struggle with the Lishdris, or to their ancestral pro 
fession as camel-drivers, from which they are supposed to derive their name. According 
to Baléch tradition, so far from having dropped in the social scale, they have gone up a step 
or two, degraded though their condition is. For in the old days they were little better than 
savages, living unwashed, unshayen, unclothed, partly on their camels and partly on their 
women—their two sources of livelihood to this day. As for their absurd claims to kinshi 
the Baléch say that Mir ChAkar Khin himself had to warn them of the inevitable consequenees 
of such impertinence, and Heaven proved him in the right by wiping out ten thousand of 
them in next day's battle. But though it seems clear that their claims to blood relationship 
are really preposterous, it is equally clear that their connexion with the Baléch is of long 
standing. In the old ballads they are styled Rauchi or RAvchi. 

3. Lack of organisation—They can hardly be said to have any organisation at all, The 
bonds between their various sections, of which thirteen were recorded at the census of 1901, 
are of the frailest, and in the individual section it is 8 case of kiri hiri sarddrén, or one tent— 
one chieftain, as the proverb cays. Latterly they have begun to awake to the idea that 
union is not without strength, and are beginning to follow, though very gingerly, the lead of 
their métabars, notably of Shér Khin among the Barh4nis and Gulzfr in the Bugti country 
But if each man is a chieftain in his own tent, they are & cringing lot to the outside world, 
submitting with whispering humbleness to any indignity put upon them. Even among 
themselves a flood of abuse or a cuff with the hand or a blow with a shoe is the utmost limit 
of their valour. 

4. Nomadic life—Winter and summer they are on the move in search of grazing for 
their camels, carrying with them a mat-tent, a hand-mill, some pots and pans and a few 
sticks of furniture. Being notorious evil-livers and expert camel-lifters, they are not allowed 
to camp close to a village unless they have taken service with some big man. 

§. Occupation of the men.—They are camel-breeders, camel-graziers and carriers, The 
camel indeed is their main staff of life, Tt supplies them with milk and with hair for making 
sacking and blankets, while the hair of the tail is twisted into ropes. When the camel trade 
is slack, they go out as day-labourers in the bazaars, or cut crops for the zamfnddrs, or hawk 
come to be regarded as the badge of their race. 

6. Occupation of the women.—The women have to do most of the household work ; 
they make and wash the clothes, bring in water and fuel, milk the camels, cook the food on 
9 pan (awd) over three stones, and pitch and strike the tents, while much of their spare time 
is spent in making dwarf-palm mats, which find a ready sale among the tribesmen. ree balm mate, which find a ready sale among the tribesmen. 
date mi® Stticle was contritvated to the Journal in 1910, but was unfortunately mislaid untila recort 
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7. Recognised prostitution.—Not that » woman's life is one long round of toil and_moil. 
On the march she takes her ease on a camel, while her lord trudges along on foot. The wife 
of one of the well-to-do is loaded with jewels from top to toe: rings (bila), pins, pendants 


(buldq), all of gold in her nose, golden rings and pendants in her ears, shells in her hair, a silver 


necklace round her neck, silver banglets on her arma and legs. This expensive enhancement 
of her charms, which is made complete among several sections by a tattoo mark between the 
eyebrows, is not intended for the selfish gratification of her husband : it is an outlay of capital 
which is expected to bring in a goodly return. It is a common saying that a tribeaman who 
puts a camel out to graze with a Jat, becomes thereby the bhétar or master of the Jat’s wife. 
He comes along every now and then to have a look at his camel and more than a look at the 
lady of the house. As he comes in, the Jat goes out. On entering the bhétdr leaves his shoes 
or stick outside the tent. Ifthe Jat on his return finds the shoes or stick still outside, he 
shuffles with his feet or gives a discreat cough. If this hint is insufficient, he shouts out :— 
“ Master | the horse has got loose!” or “ Master! a dog has run off with your shoes !"—a 
hint too broad to be mistaken. Should a visitor come along when the Jat is absent, his 
presence in the tent will be advertised by his shoes outside or by some obliging old go-between 
who greets the husband with the stock euphemism ^" There’s a stallion after the mare!” 
Though this is regarded as an ancient and honourable custom, and the husband, we are 
assured, takes pride in the conquests of his wife, it has of course a mercenary side to it. The 
bhétér makes presents in one form or another ; if he is a big man in the tribe, he can of course 
help the family in a number of ways. 

8. Religion.—They profess to be Sunni Muhammadans, but their religious convictions 
are not very deep-rooted, They don’t keep the Muharram or fast in the Ramzin. But the 
two Ids are celebrated with much merriment, feasting and singing ; these are the only seasons 
of jollification in the year. They worship no saints and would be hard put to it to explain 
what the term means. They callin a Mullah for their domestic ceremonies, but if they cannot 
secure his services, they get on very well without him, Though they don't believe in Sayyads, 
they are not above being inoculated against small-pox by Sayyad Shahi of Dhadar. If 
there isan actual case of small-pox in the house, some damsels and lads are fed to the full on 
the eighth day, and the former pour water on the patient. The womenfolk are supposed 
to keep up their singing till the patient recovers 

9. Child-birth—In the case of painful labour they dip the beard of some pious old man 
in water, and help on the delivery by rubbing the water on the woman's belly and making 
her drink some of it down. 

10. Circumcision of females—Like all Muham they circumcise their male 
children, usually between the age of three and seven. But having thus done all that religion 
demands of them, they carry the practice further and circumcise their females. Of the 
circumcision of females two accounts are given. According to the one, a girl is cireumcised 
when she is twelve or thereabouts by an old nurse or midwife, a few female relatives being 
called in for the ceremony, which passes off very quietly. According to the other, a bride is 
circumcised within the bridal chamber on the bridal night by a midwife who performs the 
operation (on tho clitoris apparently) with a razor, and puts ashes on the wound. The ex- 

planation given is that they are reduced to thus sprinkling the bridal couch with blood, in 
order to prove that the bride is—what in this tribe she generally is not—a virgin. 

11. Marriage age, etc—They are perforce endogamous, as nobody, except possibly a 
Léri, would dream of giving his daughter to one of them in marriage. Though boys are 
sometimes married when quite young, girls are not married till they reach puberty. As 
they themselves put it, it would be a waste of money to marry a wife who is too young for 
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cohabitation and, what is more important, for the hard work of the household. It appears 
to be not unusual for an adult woman married to a minor to cohabit with his father, though 
secrecy has to be observed ; but general illicit intercourse is eo common that it is hard to say 
whether this incest deserves the name of custom or not 

12. Betrothal.—Marriages are often fixed up by an interchange of girls. An ordinary 
betrothal is arranged by the lad's father sending a couple of métabars or men of standing to 
ask for the girl’s hand and negotiate about the bride-price. If the overtures are successful, 
the lad is taken to the girl's house in a large procession, composed of four mélabars and a 
throng of kinswomen and other females, who carry a red silk wrapper (किव), a red shirt 
(1710) and a silver finger-ring for the bride, as well as some sugar and henna. They come 
tripping along, singing and dancing while a drummer (langa) beats the drum lustily. On 
arrival at the house they dress the bride, distribute the sugar and apply the henna to the 
hands of both bride and groom. The bride-price is handed over, and the betrothal is then 
complete and as binding as a betrothal can be among folk of such loose morals 

13. Bride-price.—The bride-price is sometimes given in cash, rising from an insigni- 
ficant sum to one or two hundred rupees, but more usually it takes the form of one to three 
she-camels, If the girl dies before marriage, the bride-price is refunded ; if the lad dies 
his heirs can claim the girl, and pocket her bride-price on her marriage 

14. Marriage—For seven days before the wedding the bride and groom are fed—no 
doubt for their better fertilization—on flour which has been ground in both houses by a woman 
who is the sole wife of a loving husband. On the wedding day—preferably during the ld 
but not a Tuesday, Wednesday or Saturday—the groom sets out with a procession of kins- 
folk, the women singing and dancing to the beat of a drum. On their arrival at the bride's 
house a mixture of bread and sugar, called ciiiri, is distributed among the company, who 
are feasted at the expense of the groom’s father. A Mullah reads the nikdh according to the 
ordinary Muhammadar rites for a fee of one rupee, and the bridal couple retire to a kirl or 
mat-tent, which has been pitched for them some little distance from the encampment. Here 
they remain for seven days, only visited by a relative who brings them their food. On the 
first morning the bride’s garment, stained with the supposed tokens of virginity, is exposed 
to view. If a Afullah’s services cannot be procured, they are simply dispensed with ; one of 
the grey-beards performing the ceremony by chanting any Baléchi or Jatki song he happens 
to remember. 

15. Marriage of widows.—A widow returns to her parents and has perfect liberty to 
arrange her future life just as she pleases—whether as widow, mistress or wife. If she 
prefers to marry and can find the man to marry her, betrothal and marriage take place at 
one and the same time. The bride-price, which is only half the usual amount goes to her 
parents, 

16, Buffoonery at the ceremony.—The Mullah only gets eight annas or half the usual 
marriage-fee, which seems unfair considering all the indignities he has to put up with. For 
at the marriage of a widow the women regard the Mullah as a proper butt for the broadest of 
jokes ; they sew up his clothes with matting, and sometimes even take off his trousers and 
leave him naked, befooling and abusing him mercilessly 

17. Absence of divorce.—Divorce is unknown. It would indeed be a little out of place 
seeing that the husband takes at least as keen and kindly an interest as his wife in her amours. 
It is hardly necessary to go as far as one of the correspondents on the subject, who finds 
the explanation for the absence of divorce in the charitable conclusion that the happiness 
of his wife is the first and last ambition of a Jat. Now and then no doubt a husband may 
think that matters are being carried a bit too far, especially if , | 
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18. Burial.—They bury their dead in the usual way with the head to the north, the 
feet to the south and the face towards the west. Ifthey can get hold of a Mullah to read the 
service, so much the better; his fee isonly cight annas or arupee. The bereaved family 
are fed by the kin for three days, during which their ordinary occupations are suspended 
in token of mourning. On the fourth day a little dried juwir (andropogon sorghum) is 
parched and distributed with sugar. Visite of condolence are paid by the friends, who are 
feasted but contribute cight annas or so to the alms for the dead 

19. Inherifance—Only male agnates inherit. First the son—(sons in equal shares, 
sons and deceased sons’ sons per sfirpes); then the father ; then the brother, and in default 
of brother, the nephew ; and then the uncle, and in default of uncle, the cousin—this forms 
the general order of precedence 4 

20. Maintenance of women.—Widows, daughters and the male issue of daughters are 
excluded from the inheritance. Not that the widow is part of the inheritance as elsewhere, 
for her bride-price, should she choose to remarry, goes to her parents (§ 15). Like the 
daughter, who is, however, part of the inheritance, she is entitled to maintenance from the 
deceased's estate until she remarries. Inchastity, needless to say, does not cancel her rights 
in this respect. 

A NOTE ON THE ANTIQUITIES OF SALBARDI VILLAGE.' 
Br BR. B, HIRA LAL, B.A. 

JALBARDI is a smal) village with a population of about 300 souls, situated partly in the 
Botdl district and partly in the Amraoti district. It is 44 miles south of Badnir and about 
the same distance (40 miles) north-east of Amraoti. The portion included in the Betdl 
district contains a natural cavern, inside which is placed a lingam, which is worshipped on 
the Sivaratri day by thousands of pilgrims, mostly belonging to Berir. The cave is a deep 
hollow, reached by a circuitous underground passage through a seriesof precipitous meta- 
morphic rocks. The roof consists of the same material, from which, somehow or other, 
water oozes out and in small drops slowly falls onthe lingam placed beneath it. This is 
taken by ordinary people to be a miracle, which invests the place with the sanctity it enjoys. 
In spite of the fact that the passage ia a difficult one to cross, obliging the pilgrim to crawl 
at; some points, where the space between two rocks narrows into a small hole just enough 
to allow the body to pass through, people flock to it and even pay blackmail to the md ) 
for the privilege of getting inside and paying devotion to the Mah4deo inside. An estimate 
of the crowd on the Sivardtri day may be made from the collections taken by the mdlguzdr 
at the entrance. It is about Rs. 800, if not more, when the charge is an anna cy ty per 
head. The pilgrims, especially late arrivals, continue to visit the cave for four or five days 
after the Sivaratri. | 

Inside the cave all is dark, and one has to go accompanied by a barber with a masdl 
(torch). ‘There are cracks in the rock in some places, whence a little dim light can be seen 
The place where Mahadeo is installed is a fairly high hall, which can accommodate 100 or 
more persons, Adjoining it there is another hall with any amount of guano manure, which 
the bats furnish. This is called the béri or field, where Mahideo grows 0१4 (hemp) and 
ra, both of which crops are invisible to physical eyes. Here also lies his @thdrd where 
he daily practises his exercise. A long subterranean passage leading towards the north 
is yet unexplored. Here any number of bats may be seen hiding in the dark. The story 
about this passage is that once 360 goats were sent down this unknown abyss, and that one 
of them came out at the Mahfideo shrine at Pachmarbi, about 85 miles away from Sal- 
bardi, indicating that the SAlbardi Mahideo is connected with the great Mahadeo of 
Pachmarhi. There are two passages by which people enter or leave Pachmarbi. ‘There are two passages by which people enter or leave the cave. From ० From one 
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entrance they get directly into the sanctum, and from another they first reach Mahfdeco's 
dkhdrd. The latter is a narrower passage than the former. । 

The cave, however, is a recent discovery, made within the memory of living men, but 
S4lbardi contains many ancient remains, probably the oldest that either of the two districts 
in which it is situated can show. 'They lie within a space surrounded by high mountains, 
on one of whichthe cavedescribed above is situated. Just below this mount flows the river 
Gang, on the right side of which there is a Saiva temple built over a natural lingam. It 
is known as'TAtoba ki Marbi and is built in the medieval Brahmaniec style, It isa flat-roofed 
building, supported on massive pillars and ornamented from outside with figures and 
carvings. In the Mahdmandapa + small platform has been recently constructed and 38 
named and worshipped as Tatob&’s Samddhi. It is really the grave of some sidhu, named 
Tatoba, who lived and died there : but the temple has existed there since about the tenth 
century A.D. Local traditions identify the place as the hermitage of Valmiki ; and that 
opposite it, just on the other bank of the Gaigi, is pointed out as the one where Sité after 
delivery washed her clothes. There are two small cisterns, fed by a natural spring, which 
are known as Sitd ki NahAni or Sit&’s bathing place. Kuga and Lava are believed by the 
people to have been reared here and to have fought with their uncles Bharata and Satrughna. 
The numerous mortar-like holes in the rocks are said to be the marks of hoofs of 
horses, on which the soldiers from Ajodhyarode. Side by side there 18 a shrine of Dholam 
Shih, a Vali (Musalman prophet), whose miracles are forgotten. Apparently he was ins- 
talled by B&bi Khan, dacoit, who made asmall fort just above this place, which protected 
him from the attacks of his enemies. Inside the fort or rather rampart, now much dilapi- 
dated, there still stands a hall known as Babi Khin ki kachahri. It is built from stones, 
evidently belonging to medieval temples, which Babu Khin cseoms to have dismantled, using 
them for his Kachahri. The building is supported on massive pillars, and a side room has a 
gate, which certainly belonged to a temple, the figure of Ganeda being carved above it. 
There are algo other stones with carvings of Hindu gods and goddesses. 

A few yards away on high ground, the eye catches a white shrine, very modest in its 
structure, with no pretentions to antiquity or architecture. It is known as Muni ki Marhi, 
and is a Manbhao shrine of a saint, who evidently died there. It is on descending just below 
this shrine that the traveller finds a contrast, For he suddenly comes upon a Buddhist 
Vihara, cut out of one piece of rock, with a sanctum in which there is an image of Buddha, 
with two persons on either side carrying a whisk, Under the pedestal there is a represen- 
tation of a Jdlaka, Unfortunately somebody has broken off the head of Buddha. In 
front of the sanctum there is a hall about 18X14 feet. with two side rooms, and outside 
there is.a verandah 26X14 feet, which also has two side rooms, one at each end. Thisis the 
oldest place, and it invests SAlbardi with an importance hitherto unknown. A few yards 
away another monastery on a somewhat grander scale was cut out of solid rock, but for 
gome reason or other it was never completed. It seems to have been abandoned when 
it was almost complete. The sanctum contains no images and the side rooms of the 
main hall were not fully carved. Apparently the verandah was first excavated, then the 
hall. after which the two side rooms and the sanctum, and all the three latter show marks 
of aband 

Buddhism seems to have lingered on in this part of the country till about the 7th or 
Sth century, and it is possible that these Vibfras, like the cave temple of Bhindak, may 
belong to that period. There is however nothing to show that they were not much earlier 
On the contrary there are grounds for believing that they belong to a period prior to the 
seventh century, when the Rashtrakitas* of Malkhed held this part of the country. They 

2 A copper-plate dated in the yoar 631 ap. of these kings was discovered in Tiwarkhed village, 32 
miles from Salbardi. It records the grant of that village toa Brahman, and this clearly proves that this 
part of the country wat under the sway of the RAshtrakitas, ७9 -1 
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were Saivas, and apparently they would not have tolerated the Buddhistic monasteries within 
their dominions, especially just about the time when Sankarichirya preached « crusade 
against Buddhism and succeeded in ousting it from India. Indeed the unfinished state of 
the second Vihara indicates precipitate action, apparently brought about by the persecu- 
tion of the Buddhists, who must have been compelled to leave the place hurriedly. The 
traditions which have grown up in regard to these places show how keen the persecution 
was, It could not tolerate the reminiscence of even Buddhistic names. Stories were 
invented, appropriating all the places as residences of Rama and Siva or their retainers 
The two monasteries are now known as Ghode ki Payagi and Ghode ki Lid or stables of 
Mahideo’s horses, The entrances, which have become disintegrated, are stated to have 
been eaten by the horses for want of sufficient fodder. The unfinished Vihira is called 
Ghode ki Lid, because there lies a large quantity of guano, which gives a smell compared 
by the people to that of horse-dung. These two monasteries are situated in 4 most 
picturesque valley surrounded by high mountains, on the fork formed by the rivers Mandu 
and ita tributary, the Gaiga, It is just the place which Buddhists would have selected 
for their Viharas. Near the village is a sulphur spring containing hot water. A 
bath in it is supposed to cure skin diseases, but whether the pilgrims are afficted with 
them or not, they bathe in it, considering it to be a necessary part of their meritorious 
performance. One of the peculiarities of this locality is that a strong wind blows through- 
out the year every day from 8 p.m, to 8 a.m. 


A NOTE ON THE WORDS ‘ PERTALE’ AND ‘ KALNADU.'! 
Br tue tatre T. A. GOPINATHA BAO, M.A, 


I. Tue word pertale like kalnddu occurs in Kannada inscriptions and is one of those 
whose meaning is not properly understood. It occurs, for instance, in No. 148 of the collec:, 
tion of inscriptions of the Srirangapatjana Taluka of the Mysore District, a record belonging 
to the fourth year of the reign of the Gaiga king Satyavikya Perum4nadigal and is dated 
the pertaledivasam of the month Miirggasira. Mr. Rice has translated this word as the 
eighth day (of the fortnight). | 

The word pertale, or more correctly peretale, is a compound of the words pere and fale, 
two words which are common to the Kannada, Malayalam and Tamil languages. The former 
means the crescent moon, and the latter, the head or the beginning- Hence the compound 
literally means the head or the beginning of the crescent or the waxing moon. That this 
derivation is correct, will become patent from{the following quotation, wherein the word 
occurs in a slightly altered form: ‘ Apit-lalaip-pirai pal tindina Siirya-grahanatli-ninru * 
(on the day of the solareclipse that touched the beginning or the firstof the crescent moon 
inthe monthof Ani), This passage occurs in an inscription found in the Jalandthésvara temple 
at Takkélam and is dated the twenty-fourth year of the reign of Rajakésarivarman. 
From the fact that a solar eclipse is mentioned, it becomes quite clear that talaipiyas (or 
pirai-talai) refers only to the first of the waxing moon ; in other words to the new moon. 
The English compound ‘new-moon’ conveys almost the same sense as pirat-talat. 

Again, in the sixth Canto, entitled tho Kadalddu-kaédai, of that superb Tamil classic 
epic poem, the Silappadigdram, the phrase uvavu-talai occurs. It is a compound of wave 
and falai = weavu (or ued) means the conjunction of the sun and the moon and might refer to 
either the new or thefull-moon. But in later Tamil works it is generally employed to 
denote the new moon. The phrase therefore is a paraphrase of the other, pirai-talat, 

From the above explanations it is certain that peralale means the new moon, and not 
‘the eighth day ’, as has been supposed by Mr. Rice in the document already alluded to, 

1 This note was contributed to the Journal in 1910, but was unfortunately mislaid tilla recent date.—Ep, 
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II. The term kaladdu occurs in K inscriptions in connection with the death of 
any person who falls in a battle, is killed in attacking cattle raiders, in hunting wild beasts etc 
If the death took place on the battlefield, we see the king sometimes giving the halnddu, 
the name of the deceased hero. Generally some relation of the departed person gives it 
in a few cases the villagers are seen honouring such a man with a memorial tablet 

Now the word kalnddu has been understood by Mr. Rice to mean ' a stony piece of land’ 
Adverting to this, he writes, “ another interesting term 1s kalnddu, which is not so easy to 
explain, as it has long been obsolete and only occurs in the oldest inscriptions. So far as the 
word goes, it means astony tract. But from the way in which it is used, as signifying the land 
granted for the support of the family of aman who had fallen in battle, or been otherwise kil- 
led in public service, it seems to designate what 18 now known as “Government waste”, that is 
land that has not been taken up for cultivation, or having been cultivated has been abandon 
ed.’"? Dr. Fleet 8150 agrees with Mr. Rice in the interpretation of this word.’ If this is taken 
aa the signification of the term, hard indeed must be the heart of the king who grants to the 
family of the man who, in discharge of his duties towards his lord and master, offers even his 
life, astony piece of land, or else land that has already been tried for cultivation and abandoned 
on account of its worthlesaness. Such a poor grant to the bereaved members of the family 
would never be an honest appreciation of the sacrifices of the person killed. If the king 
were well-meaning, he would certainly disdain to bestow a stony tract of land on the survi- 
vors of thedeceased. That kalnddw does not mean a barren uncultivable land will be clear 
from what follows 

The word kalnddu is a compound of kal and nadu, two words meaning ‘a stone’ and 
set up’ or ‘plant’ respectively. Both these words are common to all the Dravidian languages 
In Tamil it is kal, in Kannada and Malaydlam it is kallu, in Tulo also it is kall, in the language 
of the Tédas of Nilgiris it is kars, whereas the Telugu language alone has rdyi. Similarly, 
nadu, nafu, neftu are the different forms of the Tamil term nadu in the Kannada language 
and have the same meaning as in that language, viz., ` to fix firmly,’ to ` stick or fix in the 
ground,’ to ‘plant.’ Dr. Kittel gives the following examples, in which this verb occurs :-— 
‘pasuva kattal-endu kaladalli natia guatavu’, ‘ natta kambhada hagé,’ ditta-viranu irabelu’ 
and ‘natia marakke niru ereda hdgé,’ in all which instances it is used in exactly the game 
sense in which it isemployed in the compound kalnddu. MalayAlam has ite naduga, (the 
same as the Tamil nadugat, ‘the act of planting `) which means‘ to get into,’ ˆ to enter,” ‘to 
be pierced or stuck into’: for example, ‘naduvdnum parippdnum sammadikiide.’ In Telugu 
it is ndéu. Tulu also has the same verb to express the idea of planting. Thus we see that 
the simplest meaning conveyed by the word kalndduisthe planting of a stone. Verbal 
nouns in the Dravidian languages are generally formed by lengthening the initial vowel thus 
todu, to dig out, tédu, that which is dug out, a canal ; padu, to fall in (such as, the teaching 
of another, under the abuse of another etc), pddw as in vali-pddu, worship, fol padu, a 
conclusion etc.; vidu, to leave, vidu, freedom, or (figuratively, asin some previous instances) 
heaven. Similarly nadu, to plant, nddu, what has been planted. This verbal noun has been 
misunderstood for the noun nddu, ‘a country,’ and hence all the mistakes in the inter- 
pretation of the word kalnddu = 

Tamil literature yields a detailed discription of the custom of setting up memorial stones 
in honour of heroes fallen in battles. Tolkdppiyam, the most ancient grammar and rhetoric 
of the Tamil] language, has a siifram about kalnddu ;* the purport of it is, that as soon as 
a man died in battle, a stone is sought out, bathed in holy water, set up in due form, and with 
praises consistent with the status in life of the deceased. In commenting on this passage 
Nachchinarkkiniyar adds more details and quotes several passages from literary works, 

= Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. ITI, Introduction, page 8. 3 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. V1, page 43, f.n. 1 


4 Tolkippiyam, Porul-adigiram, Sitram 60, the last four lines of it » 8nd the commentary 
thereon of Nachchinirkkipiyir, Sa 
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which throw considerable light on the subject. One of these informs us that the stone is set 
after the name of the hero and the circumstances under which his death oceurred are 
engraved on it. Another illustrative verse tells us that a string (kippu-nda or -nél, Sans. 
rakshd-bandhana tantu) is tied round the stone, perfumes sprinkled, incense burnt and plenty 
of flowers thrown over it. Gi is smeared on the stone, and it is set up with great pomp in the 
presence of all the friends and relatives of the deceased. Bards are then invited and paid 
liberally to sing the praises of the hero. Sometimes a covered stylobate is built round it, 
called the vira-sdlai. These facts are repeated in all subsequent grammars such as Virasd- 
liyam,’ Purapporul-cenbd-malai,® and /latkana-nlakkam'’ etc. The custom of setting 
a stone could not have existed in the days of the author of that most modern of all grammars, 
the Jlakkanavilakkam. The curious custom is often referred to in ancient Tamil works, 
such as Kural®, Patiu-pitiu®, Puyandnti,u,  Kalladam, eto." 

From what we saw above, it appears that something like piija was offered to these stones. 
If then 2 simple phrase such as kal-nd}u gottam, ivu tamutiu irbbara kalgal cto., occura without 
any land grant with it, we must apparently understand that a decent burial, with an in- 
scribed memorial tablet, was given to the dead man, If, on the other hand, a land grant is 
made to the members of the family of the deceased, perhaps it waa meant for the up-keep 
of the piija to the stone. Kalnddw then passes to another stage of connotation, and means 
that which is given for setting up the stone. Anybow kalnddu does not mean the stony tract 
of land, as Mr. Rice understands. 


MISCELLANEA. 
1. THE KONEAN AND THE KONKANI own. In that sense that anme clase of Tamil 


LANGUAGE, 
2. MONT D’ELI. 


In his review of the Konkan and the Konkani 
langusge by Dr. V. P. Chavan, Mr Edwardes sug- 
geata 8 derivation for the term * Konkan’, deriving 
the word from * Kongu* on the analogy of the 
Kanarese form Tenkansa. He rightly rojecta tho 
Sanskrit derivation of the word suggested by 
the author aa unconvincing, but his alternative 
Euggestion dosa not take us much nearer 4 con- 
vineing derivation of the word. The word Konkan 
in ita present form is tho Kanareso form; 
but in classical Tamil literature, the torm occurs 
in the Tamil form Kop-Kinam. What is more, 
this, region ia treated aa the kingdom of o chief - 
tain, whose rulo extended over the neighbouring 
territory oven of Tulu. In one poom of the 
Pwrandndru, the territory is spoken of aa Kon- 
Perum-Kaénam. The last word in both the ox. 
pressions means in Tamil ‘forest.’ Tho moaning 
of the firetia not quito so clear. It comes from 
the root ‘kol', originally ‘to take." By a transi 
tion it comsa to bo ‘taking that which is not one’s | tho in ~ ia not ono’ 
कि es et RE ee ah gg 


literature usea the term in the following forma :— 
"Kol," *Kollai* and * Kondi,’ all of them alike 
signifying ‘plundor"or ‘spoila of war." There- 
fore, ordinarily Eon-Kinam ought to mean tho 
forest whore any thing that can be taken possce- 
gion of by anybody that wishes to; in other 
words, it is a ‘no-man'’s land’, from which 
anybody can appropriate any thing that can be 
appropriated. This has reforence mainly to 
driving off cattle; cattle grazing in the forest 
could be taken possession of by anybody that 
eared. Tho term interpolated between the two 
meroly means ‘great’ and gives the cloarest 
possiblo indication that the two terms arc intended 
to mean what they actually do in Tamil 
literature, namely ‘vost.’ Soa Konkan would 
be the vast region of forest from which those 
that choso might take possesion of what 
they liked. 

Whether this Tamil nome was applied to 4 
foreign country, or whether it was actually Tamil 
land may be a more doubtful question; but all 
tho indications in classical Tamil literature give 


8 Vira hiyam, ve 5, 15 of Poni? padalam and the commentary on it. a Sine 
४ ए ribet 12-14, of tho Poduviyar-padalam, and the illustrative. vet 





a Pattu-pdttu, Malaipadubaddm, lines, 397-990 and its commentary. 
190 Purandndirs, verso, 221 and Aguppitiy, verso 33" | 5 
11 Algo my paper on this subject in the Sondamil, Vol. 111, pp. 65—61. 


12 Poems ३ 154-156, Aham: 15, 97, 249. 


Narrinai: 391. 
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one the idea that it was a Tamil kingdom under 


a Tamil chief, who was alao chief of Tulu and who 
had his capitals and fortreases and hills, and the 
other paraphernalia of a kingdom. Tho chief 
that is referred to is Nannan, who has been handed 
down to ill-fame os the killer of o woman, so that 
in Tamil literature he is called generally Nannan 
the woman-killer, to distinguish him from his son 
who bore the Same name and who is called Nan 
nan,? the son of Nannan, whose territory lay inland 
in the eastern portion of Kongu in the genoration 
following. 

This brings us toanother geographical item 
snimadvorted upon by Sir Richard Temple both 
in the JRAS. and in tho Indian Antiquary. 
It ia the famous Mont Deli. Sir Richard felt very 
easily persuaded by what Mr. Subramania Ayyar 
said, on the authority of the Sanskrit Kovyam, 
"+ Mushokoramda,” tho medimval work that the 
late Mr. Gopinatha Rao published, in regard to 
the origin of the term, Because of tho expres. 
sions Mishaka-ramda ond Mitshako-nddu, Mr 
Subramania Ayyar jumped to the conclusion that 
Mont Deli can mean nothing more than = moun- 
tain of the bandicoot or rat.'* Hoe went on 
to charactorise the translation Sapia Suila 1 | 
an unwarranted manufacture on the part 
of the Sqanskrit-knowing Eratunan. It is a mattor 
for regret that we should be too ready to divine 
intentions on the part of authors of mischievous 
darivations and detsila, when a littl closer in. 
Bpection may prove useful. The Advya Miishoka 
Fomia ond the country Mishaka cannot be held 
to supply ua with the origin of the name Mont 
Deli, when we have very much more authentic 
sources of information régerding the place. 
Mont Deli of the geographers is undoubtedly 
the hill surrounded by numbers of rivers ond 
etreame, 16 miles to the north of Cannanore, which 
the writers of the Tamil classics always refor 
to distinctly os El-il-kutimmm.? The first torm 
is seven, the second may mean a house, and 
the third is hill, which in the mouth of 4 
Malayalam-speaking moderner would become 
Elimali by 9 process of phonetic decay, which 
can be easily understood by one aCqusInted 





[ Feunvanry, 1925 
than the suggestion that the El there was a 
Mishaka, I believe nobody will adduce the 
argument that these Tamil clsssics, whatever their 
actual age, were later than the Mushabavanida 
So the translation Sapta Sailam is quite 8 regular 
translation of the Tamil name, " 

That does not give the explanation of the Mont 
Deli, or Hili, as the Arabs have it. The clearest 
explanation is that it is « translation of the Malaya 
lam oxpreasion, ag the Sanekrit ie a translation of 
the Tamil. If to the first foreign visitor of the 
coast or promontory the name had 1 
a4 71010, and if he wanted aa a Bae ahs 
of curiosity to know what exactly it meant, the 
obviows member of the compound mala is oasily 
explained as hill or mount; and what about Ei ? 
If the person who used the term Elimalé had the 





notion that it had anything to do with the Eli 


(rat), ie could have offered the explanation then 
and स and the translator would not have called 
it Mont Deli; but instead of Eli, he would have 
put the equivalent of the rodent in his own lan. 
guage; but the fact thet Eli has boen retained 
i” @ clear indication that the forcigner was not 
able to understand the term, and could not get 
wig TA! explanation of it from his informant. 
The suggestion that the term EM meant the rat 


and nothing सान, would have struck the native 


Vol. I, of Longworth Dames’ edition of 


of the locality as very queer, 
possible explanation of the term 
Can sugges 


The only 
¢ 19 10४9 d that rs म : 
। ह+ ond po प्रत्त | 
that the hill and ita slopes were is eevee 
of soven ilama or households of the Malabar const, 
Hence Mont Deli is an unconscious > rendering of 
the accurate carly Tamil name, only somowhat 
corrupted as it passed through Malayalam, bet 
not quite clearly understood by the first foreigner 
whether he were Arab, Persinn 
or European. | 
There is an interesting note on this on page 1, 
of Duarte Barbosa, Mr, Thorne, 1.0,8., = 
ig included in it, laboura to derive the term Deli 
from Tali in Ramandally, This would be un 
excoptionable, if the form of the word were Deli, ` 
The Arab word is Hili, and the European equivalent ` 
seoms to bo merely d'Eli, meaning the Aid! of Eli 





with the language. Hence the Brahmanival transla. for M : 
tion Sopia Sila hag very much more gland for Mont D' Eli, विति 
ha ~ ANGAR, 
BOOK-NOTICES. 


Pa-t-a SaADDA Mawaxnavo (Prhkrta Sabda 

Mahdrpavah. ) 

This is the first part of a dictionary of the Prakriti 
language intended to be completed in four parts, Tt 
ia & Comprehensive dictionary of the Prakrit language 
giving the meaning of Prokrit words in Hindi. It 
provides, at the same time, the Sanskrit equivelents 
of the Prakrit words. The dictionary as a whole 














contains about 75,000 words, Tho author, Pandit 
Haragovind Das Sheth, Lecturer in Prakrit in tho 
Calcutta University, has taken care to support the 
meanings that ho gives by quotations from the 
original sources, giving complete references, It 
removes one of the desiderata for a eatisfaoctory 
stody of the vast Prakrit literature, which still 
remains tin’ tnesplored, or explored bub inadequately or explored but inadequately 


9 Narrigai, 391 a8 above. 


Fasavany, 1925] 





bo of great awistance in promoting this | 
etady. The author deserves to bo congratulated 
upon the result of his labours in this good cause 
The work is a monument of his loarning and effort, 
and it ia to be hoped that his industry will be suita- 


bly rewarded, to encourage him to go on with his | 


work and complete it, as originally projected, in 


four parta. 
5. K. Arvaxacar, 





Tae History anp Ixsrrrvurions or THE Pautavas 
By ©. 5. Smivrvasacwant. w.a. Wesleyan Mission 
Presa, Mysore, 1924. 24 pp. 

This is a valuable contribution to a question 
which seams at last to be on the way to settlement, 
Mr. Srinivasachari has gone to the proper resources 
and has made 4 useful summary of it up to date 


It is but a few years sineo the Pallava-Pahlava 


theory seemed impregnable and quite feasible. 
Now we know that the Pallavas were not of out- 
side origin, but a Southern Indian family or clan. 
But to which clan they belonged or out of which 
they rose, is still open to controversy. Mr. Sri- 
nivasachari seta to work deliberately to sift the 

First, ho takes ua to the name and its origin, 
quoting finally Prof. 8, Krishnaswami Aiyangar's 
Statement: “So for aa tho available ovidenco 
goua, they were a dynasty of tho Andhras, pro. 
bably related to or oven epringing out of the clan 


of the SAtavihanas.” Next he dives into their 
carly history, a8 rulera of Kifioh! and neighbour- 


hood, and carries it from before the date of the 


acta ancora to the close of the 6th century | 


4D. Then come the days of the Groat Pallavas, 
when “a definite chronological arrangement 
becomes possible,” and the great struggle between 
the Pallavasa of Kajichi, and the Chalukyas of Vi- 
tipi waa carried on for a long period, 


Here Mr, Srinivasachari takes us through the 
records of ruler after ruler by name—Simhsvishnu 
up to, say, 610 a.p., Mahéndra “at first a Join 
and Inter converted to Saiviam;" Narasimha 
Vvarman (¢.430-668), whom he @aurnames the Great; 
Mahindravarman [९ 605-674); PoramM4varavar 
man (oc. 674-600); Narasitihavarman 11, RAjasizhha 
(c. 690-715), the great builder of the temples at 
Eiifichi, the “Seven Pagodas " at Mimallapuram, 
tho Panamalal temple; Nandivarman (715-779); 
Dantivarman (779-830); Nandi (c. 890-854); 
Nripatungs (८. 554-880); Aporijita Pottarniyar 
(850—c, 900). Tho succession, however, is not 
quite ao clear as tho above statement would ap- 
pear to make it, and there is much room for fur- 
ther research as to detaila, The outline, however, 
is now before ua of this great ruling raco, which 
did ao much for Southern India in times now long 





by scholars Indian and European. It is likely to | 


In fact the times and work of the Pallaves are 
of such importance to South Indian history that 
we cannot know too much about them, Like 
Vijayanagar, Kaiichi isa “ Forgotten Empire ११, 
und students who would illuminate the story of 
the rise of South Indian religion and administra- 
tion, would do well to unearth all that 15 posal ble 
af the remarkable episode of the: Pallavaa in times 
now long gone by. Mr, Srinivasachari haa done 
quite rightly in adding to his summary of the 
political history of the Pallavas another of the 
social institutions of the time, 

Kialicht was the chief seat of Pollava power all 
through the firet millennium of the Christian ora— 
the centre of the art, religion and civilisation they 
inculeated. “The Pollavas brought to एतत 
the culture of the North, aa distinguished from 
what may be called Dravidian or Southern cul- 
ture; though this is not to say that by race they 
were of the Northern people, 

By religion they were, generally speaking, Sai- 
vos, though Vaishnavism ond Jainism flourished 
under them, or some of them, end they were the 
great temple and enve builders of the South. 
Buddhism also flourished at times undor their 
tolerant rule, Then they were the chief promo- 
tora of liternture, and many a famous name flow. 
rished under their oncouragement. Theirs was 
alao # glorious epoch of art and architecture, and 
fortunately it is still represented by many a noble 

In the practical administrative side of life they 
wore no lesa distinguished. Under them the ad- 
ministration waa “oomplex and hierarchical in 
character, and the tax-system was heavy and 
cumbrous."" But the great point was that “the real 
unit of administration was the village community, 


| either an individual village or a collection of vil 


lages," ruled by a special committer or «abla. 
The outatanding feature of Pallava rule waa the 


। attention paid to irrigation, and their works for 


the purpose were vory large, | 

The leaving of the village affairs in the hands 
of the villagers themselves did not relieve the 
Pallava kings from the general administration 
of the country, which was entrusted to viceroys 
and petty local rulers, who tended to become 
hareditary. This led to the creation of an number 
of minor chiofa of a foudal charactor, and as the 


auperior contral power diminished and then died, 


the wholo country sank into the position of a 
collection of morely feudal chieftainships with 
Pallava names and Pallava titles, working for 
other centralised powers; ¢.g., the Cholas ond 


the Kurumbas. It was 0 case of a system steadily 


killing iteelf 

Be all thie as it may, there is clearly a case made 
out for o dotailed account of FPallava rule, 
for another Hisery of a Forgotten Empire. The 
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Palinvas ruled so long and did so much for the | Resmsemcences oy Visara [परमक Sum. By 


making of Southern India that they are worth it. 
RK. 0. हन, 


Tor ParvaTe Diary oF ANANDA 04 Privat, 
from 1736 to 1761: Volume IX, Sept. 1754—Dee. 
1755; edited by H. Dopwei., Superintendent, 
Government Proes, Madras, 1924. 


The present volume of the famous Diary is fur. 


nished, like the preceding volumes, with an excellent 
introduction by the Editor, Mr, Dodwell, who 
divides the subject-matter into three miatn cate- 


gories, Viz :—(a) the abandonment of the French | 


policy of adventure followed by Dupleix, (6) the in- 
auguration of a new policy by his successor, Godeheu, 
and (¢) the effects of the new policy under Godeheu's 
auccessor, de Leyrit. Godeheu landed at Pond. 
chorry ot the beginning of August, 1754, with 
orders recalling Dupleix and authorising his arrest, 
ii ha refused to comply with the summons, Mr. 
Dodwell explains the reasons for this action of the 
authorities in France, and ia able from the evidence 
of the Diary to elucidate the circumstances of 
Dupleix's recall, which have hitherto been doubtfal 
in one or two particulars. He also discusses tho 
failure of the attempt to establish Fronch Rulo over 
south India, and attributes it chiefly to lack of sen- 
power and to the mutual jealousy of the French 
agents in the East, which rendered impossible any- 
thing in the nature of team-work. He is probably 
right in his view that the latter circumstance waa a 
more potent cause of failure than even tho corrup- 


tion duplicity which marred the policy and | 
mare pg eens and the fortnightly paper which he also atarted, 


atte of the French in India. With the arrival of 
Dupleix’s successor, Ananda Ranga Pillai came 
again into hia own, and this portion of the Diary 
testifies to the gradual mcovery of the influence 
which he had lost through the intrigues and inter- 
ference of Duploix's half-caste wile. The roference 
on page 69 to “a certain island with a fort thereon 


held by the Hubshis,” is somewhat obscure. Mr. | 


Dodwell ramarks in his footnote that ‘“* Ranga 
Pillai writes * Avisikal’, but he probably means the 
Angrias, whom the Marathas attacked in the fol- 
lowing year with aid from Bombay.” This may be 
so; but Angrian was not an Abyssinian, whoreas 
the Sidi of Janjira (the Habshi) cortainly was ; 
and although we have no record of any definite 
attack upon Janjira in 1754, the general sense of tho 
passage in Ranga Pillai’s Diary applies more closely 
to the island fort of Janjira than to the possession# 
of Angria. Possibly, however, the reference is to 
the Kolaba fort, lying just off the shore of the main- 
land : but in that case the we of the word Hubshi 
in the enclosures to Balaji Rao's letter seema to be 
arroncous. Tho ninth volume of the Diary, o# 
edited by Mr. Dodwell, is a worthy companion to 
the preceding volumes. 
S. भ. {£+ क्छ, 





साय Viszaya Ispea उण्द्य, Shivpuri (Gwalior 
State). Printed at tho Indian Press Letd., 
This is a thoroughly Indian account of the 
Joinichirys, known sa Vijaya Dharma Suri, wHo 
died as lately as September 1922. The hero of the 
story was a great and important Jain eaint and tea- 
cher, making friends wherever he went, and hia 
story has been well worth recording. It has indeed 
been the subject of volume after volume in at least 


| ten langunges, including four of the chief tongues of 


Europe, as he wos on friendly terma with all the 
principal European students of Jainiam, amonget 
whom his great otteinmenta os a echolar aroused 
enthusiastic esteem. His scholarship waa used 
in bringing to light unknown and oven unsuspected 
works on his religion, and thus he earned the undying 
gratitude of his Evropean correepondents, In hia - 
own country he was o religious power : altogether 
an odmirable man. 

He wos of the Vaisya caste and obviously uneatis- 
factory a8 a youth, until he was about nineteen, 
when he turned to religion and took up the life of a 
aadhu, which he followed for the next thirty-five years 
till his death. Asan ascetic, he read and preached 
canstantly, founded schools, libraries and hospitals, 
and disputed with Pandit#—all to the advantage af 
hie own faith and to the great benefit of Indion 
scholarship generally, A liboral-minded organizer, 
he wae able to found o periodical series of Join 
works, and this besides the books he himself wroto 


He led in fact ठ busy life away from tho political 
world, entirely devoted to doing good as he sow 
it—a typical dehdrya, and as regarde Oriental 
echolarship it is @ great misfortune that he did 
not live longer. 

1 ¢. वफ. 


A अता m Hipv 801 Poutrry. By Coaspra 
CuAKRABERTY, Calcutta, 102%. 
Yet another book by thi#t indomitable writer, 

published in 10923, which he describes og ‘tho 

outgrowth of the materials | gathered to write a 

cultaral history of the Hindus" and as “ hastily. 

drawn sketches." Ho gave up the iden of publish- 
ing the “History’ on reading Romesh Chandra 

Dutta's Civilisation in Ancient India, 

The author haa evidently been o wide and 
enthusiastic reader and has collected o gront 
amount of information interesting and करवप्र to 
scholars. Whether his conclusions are sound is 
propose to enter into it in thie notice | 
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॥ ४ CITY OF JINJI AT THE END OF THE l16rx CENTURY. 
| । Br Rev. H. HERAS, 8.J., M.A. 

It is well known that in the days of its glory the old fortress of Jinji, in the South Arcot 
District, was one of the strongest and most impregnable in the whole of Hindustan. I¢ rightly 
deserved to be called ‘ The Troy of the East,’ a name given it by European travellers, 

Toone of these travellers, Fr. Nicholas Pimenta, 8.J., we are indebted for an account of the 
whole city, which will repay careful study. This Portuguese Jeauit was appointed Visitor of 
the Missions of the Society of Jesus in India by the Most Rev. Fr. Claudius Aquaviva, Superior 
General of the Society. In the course of his travels he spent a few days at Jinji, in the 
year 1597. There were no Jesuits then at the Court of the Jinji Nayak, but he wanted to pay 
his respects to Krispappa Nféyaka (1580-1620), the then ruling chief, and to thank him for his 
hospitality to several] of the Jesuit Missionaries who had visited his Court on business.! 

The above mentioned account sent by Fr. Pimenta to his Fr, General, and published in 

Purchas His Pilgrims, vol. X, chapter VII, pp. 205-222, reads as follows: “Wee went 
thence to Gingi ; the greatest Citie we have scen in India, and bigger then any in Portugall, Lis- 
bon excepted."2. While visiting the place last April, it struck the author of the present 
article that the fortress could not possibly contain within its walls a city * bigger then any in 
Portugall, Lisbon excepted.’ My conclusion was that the city must have been outeide the 
walls, the fortress being the citadel of the old Nayak capital. And on closer examination of 
Pimenta’s narrative my supposition was confirmed by the following deecription: “In the 
midst thereof is a Castle like a Citie, high walled with great hewen stone and encompassed 
with a ditch full of water : in the middle of it is & Rocke framed into Bulwarkes and Turrets, 
and made impregnable."* No doubt the actual remains of Jinji mark only the site 
of what must once have been the heart of the old city, viz., the fort and the royal palace 
The position of the rest of the town, or rather of what is left of it, was my objective. 

Thad a ful] day in which to effect my purpose, and at length I succeeded, Seated on the 
steps that lead up to the summit of Rajagiri I consulted Orme’s Plan of Jinji referred to in 
hie Military Transactions. There it was; the map gave an outline of the old Fort, It was 
triangular in shape ; the points where the bounding lines intersected were three hills ; whilst 
the bounding lines themselves consisted of a continuous long black wall, which crowned the 
top of each hill, and ran across the valleys that separated the three hills, one from the other. 
It likewise showed the course of a smal] petiah running on the east side of the fortress outside 
the walls, at the very foot of the Chandrayan-drug, the southern hill ; while the present village 
is situated below the Kistnagiri, or northern hill. The pettah that existed in Orme’s time 
and was surrounded by thin walls, of which no traces have remained, can only have been an 
insignificant quarter of the town. On the map there was also (what was more suggestive) 
a small path marked immediately in front of the Vellore Gate, on the north side of the fort- 
ress. It led westwards and curved a little to the south after passing in front of the RAjagiri ; 
by the side of this path as marked on the map, the following inscription may be seen : “ Road 
to old (ची. Where was the old Jinji, of Orme's days ¶ = That was the main question. 

Thereupon with map in hand I tried to identify the places. I found the path after a 
diligent search ; it led us to a small village three miles north-west of the fort, named Mélachéri, 
Lopened the Gazetteer of the South Arcot District to get some information about this settlement, 
and came across the following description: ‘“‘ Mélachéri . . . . It came across. the following. description 1 = 0 Saye known in days 

1 Cf. for instance my paper The Jeruit Influence in the Court of Vijayanagar, published in The 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society of Bangalore, January 1924, pp: 138-9. 

3 ए. 217. I keep to tho spelling of the old translation ane 

8 IT have much pleasure in publicly acknowledging my gratitude to the Rev. T. Gavan iy, 
Diocesan Visitor of the Catholic Schools, Tindivanam, South Arcot, for his kindness ip taking me to 
the place and showing me the interesting historical remains so familiar to him 

4 P, 217, 
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gone by as ‘old Gingi’and was apparently fortified. ` ° Here then was the “ old Gingi "of the 
time of Orme, the name being retained even to the present day,as one of the villagers informed 
us, Probably the city of Jinji, when Fr. Pimenta visited it towards the end of the 16th century 

extended as far as, and included, the village of Mélachéri. The retention of the actual name 
of the village confirms this supposition ; for Mélachéri means in Tamil, ‘the settlement or 
the suburb of the west,’ which evidently shows that it was originally a pert of a large town 

Another fact also proves that village was nothing elee but a quarter of the old town 
of Jinji, viz., the existence in Mélachéri of vestiges of on old palace, which was the scene of 
interesting events, When Zu'lfikir Khan, Aurangzeb’s general, took pe ion of Jinji 
after the escape of Raja Rém in 1696, he appointed > noble Réjpit, named Sarfip Singh, as 
Governor of the city and fortress of Jinji. Sardp Singh was succeeded by his aon Tej Sing! 
the famous Désing of the Southern folklore, who broke allegiance with the Naw&b of Arcot 
Sada'tu'llah Khan, refused to pay him tribute and declared himself the independent Raja 
of Jinji. ‘The Nawib marched against him, and defeated and killed in battle the unfortunate 
Rajat. Nevertheless, his descendants were recognised as Jagird4rs of the Jinji JAgir, which 
primarily consisted of seven faliks, These JAgirdars during the 18th century had their 
palace in the middle of the present village of Mélachéri, The latest male descendant of the 
RajA Tej Singh, called Stirubandden Singh, owing to financial troubles, mortgaged the 
palace grounds to the Catholic Mission atthe end of the 19th century." Does all this 
go to show that the old Governors of Jinji resided where Mélachéri stands to-day १ 

That the Singh family lived in those surroundings is also proved by the fact that the small 
village built half a mile from Mélachéri is called Singavaram, which means the town of Singh. 
There is here a famous old shrine of Ranganftha, cut ont of the rock of a small hill, and 
surrounded by several little chapels which bespeak the ancient grandeur of the place. No 
traces of other monuments are at present to be found in the neighbourhood, but as late as 
Orme’s time, as his map of the Carnatic shows, the whole space between Jinji and Mélachéri 
was covered with monuments 

Now, knowing that the old city of Jinji extended three miles westwards, and supposing 
that the fortress was in the middle of the town, as Fr. Pimenta states, we can safely conclude 
that the whole city of Jinji at the end of the sixteenth century, in its most flourishing period 
covered nine square miles about, and was therefore “ bigger then any in Portugall, Lisbon 
excepted 
Fr. Pimenta coming from St. Thome entered the fort through the northern gate called 
the Arcot or Vellore gate. “‘The Naicus,” he says (p. 217)“ appointed our lodging 
in the Tower, but the heat forced us to the Grove (though consecrated to an Idoll)"” I feel 
inclined to think that this T is the eight storied square tower, 80 feet high, which still 
in the rectangular court of the inner fort, “ It is the most conspicuous building in all 
the lower fort ", says the South Arcot Gazetteer (p. 369). The plan of each of the stories is the 

8 W. Francia, South Arcot Gazeticer ~~ © Wi बा Gouth <lroot Gasser, p. S04: 4 8. |) mann a ae 

# Cf. Wheeler, Madras in the Olden Time, Vol. 1, p. 215 (Madras 1961). 

7 Inthe Boptiem Register Book'of the Parish of St, Michael, Jingi, it ia stated that Sirubaniden Singh 
belonging to Chatira (Kahatriya Caste), was baptized in July 25th, 1806, by Fr. Regia (an Indian Priest) at 
the age of 45, hia god-father being ons Pannoussamy (Panuswimi). His wife Annabii, aged 42, and two 
daughters MariambAi and Marthabdi, aged 13 and 4 respectively, wero simultaneously baptized. ‘The 
parénta of Sdrabaniden were named Missoruada Singou (ic) and Krishnabdi, and ot the time of the 
baptiam of their son, they wore still living in Mélachéri, according to the same book. Fr. Godec, M.A. 
then Parish Priest at Jinji, whom I met in Alahdi, South Arcot, informed me that Sirubanidem used to 
call himeelf King of Jinji- The terrible cyclone that swept the country on December 22nd, 1916, was pro- 
bably the cause of his death. Ho waa found dead on the road the following morning, a8 recorded in the 
obituary book of the same Parish. When passing through Jinji last April, there was still living in the 
village in 9 pitiable condition the second daughter of SGrubandden, childless and abandoned by her husband 
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same and consists of a single room about cight fect equare surrounded by a verandah built on 
arches from which, on either side, two narrow stairways lead upwards and downwards”, I 
was not able to identify the situation of the grove referred to by Fr. Pimenta. The ciroum- 
stance that it was “ consecrated to an [पणो ” makes me suspect that it was at the west of the 
gate of the inner fort, which leads from the foot of RAjagiri to the south-west forest. There is 
still a small grove in that place ; and just outside the same gate is a little shrine to Vénu- 
gopAlaswimi, which may perhaps be the idol mentioned by Pimenta. 

“The next day,” he continues, “the inner part of the Castle was shewed us, having 
no entrance but by the Gates which are perpetually guarded, In the Court the younger 
sort were exercised in Tits. Wee saw much Ordnance, Powder, and Shot ; a Spring also of 
Cleare water. The Naicus had been here kept by his Uncle, whom yet. by helpe of his friends 
he foreed to become in the same place his unwilling successour, having put out his eyes.” 
Fr. Pimenta in this passage Coes not speak of the citadel on the top of RAjagiri, nor of the inner 
fort alone, but of the whole fortress, Iam almost sure that Purchas’ letter has been shor. 
tened. Fr, du Jarric, who saw either its original or the first printed copy in the Relacam 
Ananal, published at Lisboa, clearly distinguishes these three places. His words are as follows: 
“It is the largest and widest city of the whole of India. The fort stands in the middle, being 
itself like a town, surrounded by high walls of hewn stones and a ditch full of water,’ 
Here, no doubt, the whole fortress is meant. “Within the fort stands a steep hill, which 
nature has made secure and art impregnable” (p. 369). These words evidently refer to 
Rajagiri. “There are many temples in the city and in the fort. The private dwellings 
are not elaborate, except some belonging to the rich and to the influential people. Among 
these the palaces of the King are the most prominent, built in a peculiar style with towers 
and verandahs.” We know from this extract that the Nayak possessed two palaces, one in 
the fortress (that is the inner fort at the foot of RAjagiri), the other in the city. Perhaps the 
latter was the one located in Mélachéri and occupied afterwards by the Singh family. As to 
the palace in the fortress, Fr. Pimenta speaks of italittle furtheron. ‘‘The following day the 
Naichus brought the Fathers into the fort [wiz. to the fortress which was already called by the 
author arx) ; as they entered, the reports of the guns and the songs of the buglers excepted 
them, being the soldiers in parade, Whatever rare and precious the fort contained was shown 
that day to the Fathers, Every thing belonging to an impregnable fort seemed to have been 
adoptedinthisone. Here the Naichus had been ordered by his uncle to be kept after the death 
of his father, but freed by his subjects he confined his uncle in the same fort, whom he pre- 
ferred to deprive of his eyes and his liberty than of his life. Then the king riding on horse 
back and accompanied by a thousand armed soldiers took over Fr. Pimenta to the palace" 
(p. 641). These words are not given in full in Purchas’ edition, because the passage we read 
in Purchas runs as follows (p. 218): “ He was guarded homeward with a thousand armed men", 
Nevertheless we learn from both passages the distinction between the fortress (arz) 
and the palace (regia). Hence in the following extract he spoke of the palace of the city, 
to which he went from the fortress on horseback, surrounded by a thousand soldiers : “ In the 
Streete were ranked three hundred Elephants as it were fitted to the warre. At the Porch 
[in the vestibule of the palace according to du Jarric] one entertained him with an Oration in 
his praise, a thing usuall in their solemne pompes ` (p 641). Fr. du Jarric aleo describes the 
dress of the orator mentioned by Purchas : he was reste purpurea amictue, dressed in red robes. 

Though the history of Jinji still remains to be written, travellers who passed through it 
at the time of ite splendour are by no means the worst sources of information for the scholar 
who may attempt to write it. I shall feel more than satisfied, if my comments in regard to 
Fr. Pimenta’s account of Jinji may perhaps throw some light on r. Pimenta’s account of Jinji msy perhaps throw some light on the subject, subject. न 


9 Du Jarric, &J-, Thesavres Rerom Indiacarem, 1, p- 640. (Colonias Agrippinae, MDOXV) 
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IOUS GHOTIA PLATES OF PRITHVIDEVA II 
Br Rar Bananpvr HIRA LAL, B.A 


THESE copper plates were brought to light by Mr. Ishwar Segram, Tahsildar in Baloda 
Bazar of the Raipur District in the Centra] Provinces. They were found by a cultivator 
of Ghotia in his field. Mr. N. J. Roughton, LC.S., the Deputy Commissioner of the 
District, was good enough to send the plates to me for deciphering the record on them 

The plates measure 13} in. x 8} in. and are strung with a ring having the King’s seal on 
it. The weight of the plates with the ring is 204 tolas or a little less than 7} Ibs. The seal 
is circular with a seated figure of Gaja Lakshmi, having an elephant on each side pouring 
wateron her. Eelow the figure of the goddess is inscribed Raja Srimat Prithvideva in two 
lines, the letter Sri being reversed 

The characters of the record are Ndgari of the Kalachuri type, belonging to the 12th or 
13th century A.D 

There are 36 lines in all containing 26 Sanskrit verses, the invocation at the beginning 
and the name of the engraver and date at the end being alone in prose. The record bristles 
with spelling mistakes, not one verse or line being free from them, but this is apparently due 
to the ignorance of the engraver, who leftout several letters which he could not read, leaving 
blank spaces for filling up afterwards, a thing which was unfortunately never done, Had 
only one ellipsis, riz -—the date of the month, been filled up, it would have been possible to 
demonstrate at once the forgery of this record, to be referred to later on 

The inscription purports to record the grant of a village Gothay4!, apparently situated in 
Sagatta Mandala, toone Gopfla Sarmé of the Asvaliyana Gotra, having the three pravaras 
Vadishths, Maitrivaruna and Kaundinya. He was born of Rihila, son of Hari Brahman 
and was a learned man, as he had studied the Srutis, Smritis and Pwrdnas, To me it ap- 
pears that it was he? who made use of his great learning in committing this forgery, the com- 
position whereof has been attributed to a Vastavya (KAyastha) VatearAja, son of Kirtidhara 
The Haihaya King Prithvideva IT has been made the donor, and his genealogy is given, 
commencing from Kekkala (Kokkala), the name of Kirttavirya being mentioned as the 
originator of the family, The descendants of Kokkala who find a mention are his son 
Kalingaréja, grandson Kamalardja, and great-grandson Ratnarfija (I). ‘The latter's wife was 
Nonalli, from whom was born Prithvideva (I), whose son was JAjalladeva (1), whose son was 
Rambhadeva (Ratnadeva II), whose son was Prithvideva (II), ‘of bright fame 

The charter is dated Samvat 1000 on a Thursday of the bright fortnight of Bhadra- 
pada month, the most important item, the date being omitted. ‘The record does not state 
what Samvat it refers to, If it be taken to be the Kalachuri or Chedi era, which was started 
in 248 a.p. by the ancestors of the King mentioned in this record and which was univer- 
sally used in Kosala or Chhattisgarh, of which Ratnadeva II is mentioned as an ornament in 
the tenth verse of this record, we would arrive at a period (1248 ^.2.) when Prithvideva 
11 6 great-grandson and namesake, Prithvideva ITI, had ceased to rule and the latter's 
grandson or great-grandson was occupying the throne, Clearly, therefore, the Samvat 
referred to in the record cannot be a Kalachuri one. After the disuse of this era in 
Chhattisgarh we find no other Samvat in use, except Vikrama or Saka, The latest date in 
the Kalachurj era found on inscriptions of Chhattisgarh is 933 (1181 a.p.), of the time of 
Ratnadeva III. A record belonging to the time of his son Prithvideva IIT, (aft 
whom no successors find an inscriptional mention though the line continued wp till 

eg ES OS ee eee 
1 Clearly the present Ghotia, where tho plates were found 


4 Me may not have enjoyed the grant himeclf but surely be left it ag ठ legacy to his descendants. Ho 
may not have been even a contemporary of Prithvidéve IL 
8 Epi. Ind., vol. 1, p. 451 ~ 
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1732 3.9.) is dated in the Vikrama year 1247 or a.p. 11904, In this record the word 
Vikrama ia not specifically mentioned, but in the Khaldri stone inscription, which refers to 
the Raipur branch of the Haihaya kings, the date is specifically given as Vikrama 1470 or 
Saka 1334 corresponding to 1415 a.p., as found by Dr. Kielhorn® after the correction 
of some inaccuracies. From this it would appear that the dating in Vikrama era hed gained 
currency by the middle of the tenth century of the Kalachuri era or the end of the twelfth 
century of the Christian calendar. It may be noted that the Saka era was not much in 
vogue in Chhattisgarh, as we do not find it used except in sporadic cases, and that too in 
conjunction with the Vikrama era asin the Khalfrirecord. In the present case the Saka 
year would be as unsuitable as the Kalachuri year, as it would correspond to 1078 a.p., which 
falls about the reign of Prithvideva 1115 great-grandfather’s grandfather. 

In my view the present forgery was committed when about a hundred years since the 
death of Prithvideva had passed away, that is, about the middle of the 13th century 4.7. 
when any date could have been assigned to him without being easily detected. To give 
the record the sanctity of great antiquity, the date of the grant was apparently put back 
300 years and dated in the Samvat prevalent at the time, viz:—the Vikrama era, whose 
year 1000, corresponding to 943 «.p., gave the desired age. But the effect of this (apparently 
not noticed at the time) was a reference to a time anterior to the advent of the Haihayas 
in Chhattisgarh. 7 fell about the time when Kokalla’s father reigned at Tripuri in the 
Jubbulpore District 


In fact it was not Kokalla who came to Chhattisgarh, but one of his 18 sons, Kalingrdja, 
who was great-grandfather of Prithvideva I, who in tum was as far removed from 
Prithvideva I], the alleged donor of Gothay& village. What is most wonderful in this 
record is the audacity with which it was forged, throwing dust in the eyes of such great 
kings as the Haijhayas. Perhaps this would not have been possible, but for the fear 
inculcated in the imprecatory texts of the Dharma-Sdstras, for do they not enjoin that they 
who seize property dedicated to Gods or Brahmans are borne as black serpents, and do not 
the confiscators of a Brahman’s lands or those who consent to such an act live sixty thousand 
years in Hell ? 


A facsimile of the plates is reproduced from the impressions kindly taken for me by 
Rao Bahadur Krishna Sidstri, B.A. The text is so corrupt that a corrected version of 
practically the whole record would be necessary, which appears inexpedient in view of its 
being a forgery. The record is published to prevent echolars from taking it as a genuine 
record and useleasly labouring over it. The only lacunm of any importance which need 
be filled up are :— 


का | वीयः which should ४९ = कोर्तवीयंः in line 3 
क्ल do, mle: in line 4 
नृपवर पुरीम do. aqac जिपुरीम्‌ 1 line 5 
प | द्वं do, पृथ्वीदेष in lines 11 and 12 
Taras: do. waa: in line 16 
ञआआलवयनं do. अान्वि्सयन in line 21 
aaa do aah in line 22 
as. do. चास्तस्य in line 33 
are व do. ाद्रपव in line ॐ 
= do, गुरौ in line 36 





4 Hira Lal's (1.7, [necriptions, pp. 107-106. $ Ep. Ind., vol. IT, p. 288. 
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REMARKS ON THE ANDAMAN ISLANDERS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 
By RICHARD 0. TEMPLE, Br., C-B., C-LE., F.5.A. 
Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, from A.D, 1894 to 1903. 
(Continued from page 29.) 
IV 
Brown's Andaman Islanders : Theories. 
(1) Ceremonies. 

I now pass on to what Mr. Brown calls (p. 229) “ an attempt to interpret some of the 
beliefs and customs of the Andaman Islanders, as they have been described in the earlier 
part of this work.” It will be perceived that it is necessary, in dealing with the theories 
Mr. Brown works out upon his observations, to treat all the observations as correct, despite 
the criticisms to which I have hitherto subjected them. 

He explains (p. 229) that “ by the interpretation of a custom is meant the discovery, 
not of ite origin, but ofits meaning."’ He then launches out into his theories as to the meaning 
of the Andamanese customs, arriving, it will be seen, at novel results upon a novel system, 
though he does not claim novelty for it, as in a footnote (p. 325) he gives the honour of 
originating it to Prof. Emile Durkheim and Messrs. H. Habert and M. Mauss. He divides 
his interpretation into two long Chapters on ^ Andamanese Customs and Beliefs : Ceremonial” 
(pp. 229-329) and “ Myths and Legends '' (pp. 330-406), I propose now to follow him in 
these two Chapters. 

Mr. Brown then explains his method, and here it is 11606884 
in order to do justice to his argument, He continues (p. 229) : 

“To seek the origin of customs, as the word origin is here used, isto seek then know the 
details of the historical process by which they have come into existence. In the 
absence of all historical records, the most that we could do would be to attempt to 
make a hypothetical reconstruction of the past, which, in the present state ethno- 
logical science, would be of very doubtful utility. It is otherwise with the meaning 
of customs. 

And in regard to the term ‘hypothetical reconstruction’ he says: “the making of 
hypothetical reconstructions of the past has been regarded by a number of writers as the 
principal, if not the sole, task of ethnology. My own view is that such studies can never 
be of any great scientific value.” 

On p. 230, Mr. Brown goes on -— 
‘The problems that this chapter are therefore nei rey historical but psychological 
or sociological. We have to explain why it is that the । 1116586 think and act 
in certain ways. The explanation of each single custom is provided by showing what 
ig its relation to the other customs of the Andamanese and to their general system 
of ideas and sentiments. Thus the subject of the present ar ter 18 not in any way 
affected by questions of historical origin of the customs as they exist at the present 
day. Nor are we concerned with the comparison of the customs of the Andamanese 
with those of other savage races Such comparisons are not only valueless for our 
purpose, but might be misleading.’ 

He does not consider such a method to be a true comparative method ... . 
What we used to compare is not institutions but serial systems and types.’" And he does 
not approve of separating description from interpretation, as “ the field ethnologist has a 
great advantage over those who know the facts only second hand."" He is however aware 
of the practical difficulties in the way of combining observation with interpretation, and 
ways (p. 282) -— + | ad 

“T have tried to present the argument in such a way that the various steps of the ana. 

lysis shall be immediately apparent, so that the reader apr oe be able not only to 

jade <e value of the conclusions, but also to form a clear idea of the psychological 
methods by which they are reached. Any attempt to explain or interpret particular 


‘y to observe him closely 
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beliefs and customs of a savage people is necessarily based on some general psycholo- 
gical hypothesis as to the real nature of the phenomena to be explained. The 
sound rule of method is therefore to formulate clearly and explicitly the working 
hypothesis on which the interpretation is based, It is only in this way that its value 
can be properly tested,’ 
Mr. Brown then states (p. 232): “ the hypothesis that seems to be most usually adopted 
by English writers on anthropology is that the beliefs of savage peoples are due to attempts 
on the part of primitive man to explain to himself the phenomena of life and nature.” And 
on p. 233 he writes : ‘‘ A second hypothesis explains the beliefs of primitive man as being 
due to emotions of surprise and terror, or of awe and wonder, aroused by the contemplation 
of the phenomena of nature. Both these hypotheses may be held together, one being used 
to explain primitive beliefs and the other to explain others.” In this way Mr, Brown dis- 
misses Frazer, MaxMiuller, Marett and McDougall and scts up Durkheim as his guide. 
We now come to a very important statement for the present purpose (pp. 233-234.) -- 
“ Stated as briefly as possible the working hypotheses here aclopted is as followe : 
(1) A society depends for its existence on the presence in the minds of its members of a 
certain system of sentiments (an organised system of emotional tendencies centred 
about some object), by which the conduct of the individual is regulated in conformity 
with the needs of the society. 
(2) Every feature of the social system itself and every event or object that in any way 
affects the well-being or the cohesion of the society becomes an object of this system 
of sentiments 
3) In human society the sentiments in question are not innate but are developed in 
the individual by the action of the society upon him. 
(4) The ceremonial customs of a society are a means by which the sentiments in question 
are given a collective expression on appropriate occasions. 
(5) The ceremonial (i.¢., collective) expression of any sentiment serves both to maintain 
it at the requisite cegree of intensity in the mind of the individual and to transmit 
it form one generation to another. Without such expression the sentiments involved 
could not exist,"’ 
Mr. Brown then says (p. 234) :— 
“Using the term ‘ Social function ` to denote the effects of an institution (custom or belief) 
in so far as they concern the society and its solidarity or cohesion, the hypothesis 
of this chapter may be more briefly resumed in the statement that the social function 
of the ceremonial customs of the Andaman Islanders is to maintain and to transinit 
from one generation to another the emotional dispositions on which the society (as 
it ia constituted) depends for its existence. The present chapter contains an attempt 
to apply this hypothesis to the ceremonial customs of the Andaman Islanders.” 
These remarks are followed up by others equally important (p. 255) :— 
“ For the clearer understanding of the argument it is necessary to draw attention to a 
few rules of method that will be observed. : 
(1) In explaining any given custom it is necessary to take into account the explanation 
given by the natives themselves. 4 
(2) The assumption is made that when the same or a similar custom is practised on diff- 
erent oocasions it has the same or a similar meaning in all of them. 
(3) It is assumed that when different customs are practised together on one and the 
same occasion there is a common element in the customs. This rule is the inverse 
of the last. 
(4) I have avoided, as being misleading as well as unnecessary, any comparison of An- 
cdaman customs with similar customs of other races. Only in one or two instances 
have I broken this rule, and in those I believe lam justified by special consicerations.” 
We have now Mr. Brown's argument clearly before us. There is to be no comparison 
and no history. The theorist is to work out his theory for himself from the facts as he under- 
stands them. Primdé facie, this is a very dangerous position totake up. Let us see how Mr, 
Brown sustains it, 
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The Marriage Ceremony. 

Mr. Brown commences (pp. 235 ff.) with the marriage ceremony. “The main feature 
of it is that the bride and bridegroom are required to publicly embrace each other.” After 
discoursing on the subject in simple language, he says (p. 236) : “‘the meaning of the marriage 
ceremony is readily seen. By marriage the man and woman are brought into special and 
intimate relation to one another ; they are, as we say, united.” 

He next remarks that ‘ the ceremony brings vividly to the minds of the young couple 
and also to those of the spectators the consciousness that the two are entering upon a new 
social relation,” and later that it “serves to make it clear that marriage is a matter which 
concerns not only those who are entering into it, but the whole community.” And again he 
gays (p. 238): “at marriage the giving [of presents] is one-sided, no return being expected, 
for it is an expression not of personal friendship on the part of the givers, but of the general 
social good-will and approval.” In these words Mr. Brown adumbrates his main theory, 
08 will be seen later. 

The Peace-Making Ceremony. 

In this ceremony, Mr. Brown's special discovery, in the North Andaman, the dancers 
are in two parties, the one aggressive and the other passive : so (p. 235) “ anger appeased 
dies down; wrongs expiated are forgiven and forgotten: the enmity isat an end.” The 
ceremony ends with an exchange of weapons, which “ would seem to ensure at least some 
months of friendship, for you cannot go fighting a man with his weapons when he has yours, ” 
‘The social function [of the ceremony] is to restore the condition of solidarity between two 
local groups that has been destroyed by some offence.” 

Mr. Brown's method of explanation makes it necessary to leave parts of ceremonies 
to be explained separately later on, and as the argument proceeds this habit will be found to 
be constant. In this case the passive party stands against a fibre screen left for future 
éxamination, and in both this and the marriage ceremony there is ceremonial weeping which 
is next examined. 

Ceremonial Weeping. 
“The principal occasions when ceremonial weeping occurs are as follows (p. 239) :-— 
(1) When two friends or relatives meet after having been for some time parted, they 


embrace each other and weep together. 
(2) At the peace-making ceremony the two parties of former enemies weep together, 


embracing each other. a 
(3) At the end of the period of mourning the friends of the mourners (who have not 


themselves been mourning) weep with the latter, 

(4) After a death the relatives anc friends embrace the क and weep over it. 

(5) When the bones of a dead man or woman are recovered from the grave they weep 

(6) On the oocasion of a m arriage the relatives of each weep over the bride and bride- 

(7) 1 stages of the initiation ceremonies the female relatives of a youth or 

girl weep over him or her.” 

Mr, Brown observes (p. 239) that the weeping “ is always a rite, the proper performance 
of which is demanded by custom . = . = It is an example (p, 240) of what I have 
called ceremonial customs. In certain circumstances men and women are required by 
custom to embrace one another and weep, and if they neglected to do 50 it would be an offence 
condemned by all right-thinking persons.” | 

Mr. Brown explains the weeping thus (p. 240): “the purpose of the rite is to affirm the 
existence of a social bond between two or more persons.” And he sees in it (p. 242): “an 
affirmation of solidarity or social union [in the peacemaking ceremony] between groups, and 
that the rule is in its nature such as to make the participants fee] that they are bound to each 
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other by ties of friendship.” Similarly (p. 242) the weeping at the end of the mourning is 
regarded as “the renewal of the social relations that have been interrupted.” So that the 
rite in the three cases above is (p. 243) “ a ceremony of aggregation.” 

So again at marriages and initiation ceremonies, which are (p. 244) “long processes 
that are only completed by marriage,” the rite of weeping (p. 243) “serves to make real (by 
feeling), in those taking part in it, the presence of the social ties that are being modified. " 
At death the social ties are profoundly modified and the weeping rite (p. 244), “ which is 
obligatory .... is similar to that at marriage and initiation.” 

After mourning the bones of the dead are recovered, and the dead is (p. 245) “ now 
entirely cut off from the world of the living.” Mr. Brown then takes the weeping as “a 
rite of aggregation whereby the bones, as representative of the dead person (all that is left 
of him), are received back into the society henceforth to fill a special place in the social life.” 
On the whole he regards the ceremonial weeping as “ the affirmation of a bond of eocial 
solidarity between those taking part in it.” 

Mr. Brown then draws up certain conclusions, (pp. 245-6) 

“ (1) In every instance the ceremony is the expression of an effective state of mind 


shared by two or more persons 
(2) The ceremonies are not spontaneous expressions of feeling: they are all customary 


actions to which the sentiment of obligation attaches 

(3) In every instance the यो is to be explained by reference to fundamental 

laws regulating the effective life of human beings. It is not our business here to 

analyse their phenomena, but only to satisfy ourselves that they are real 

(4) Each of the ceremonies serves to renew or to modify in the minds of those taking 

part in it some one or more of the social sentiments.” 

These points exhibit Mr. Brown's theory and his reasoning. My criticism of his actual 
argument is that the line of reasoning might easily vary with each observer. If his method 
of " interpretation "’ is generally adopted, we shall have as many different interpretations 
as there may be independently-minded theorists 

In considering this subject Mr. Brown breaks into that of several others connected 
therewith in rather a confusing manner. Firstly he observes (p. 247) that dancing signifies 
enjoyment and next that it is rhythmical : then that dance and song, rhythmical clapping 
and stamping on a sounding board, are all parts of common action. Next he observes that 
the function of the dance (p. 248) is to “ bring into activity as many of the muscles of the 
body as possible,” and also the two chief senses, sight and hearing, and finally that every 
one joins in it,—all the men in the dancing and all the women in the chorus. Lastly, he 
concludes with some diffidence (p. 249) that “ the Andamanese dance (with its accompanying 
song) may be described as an activity in which, by virtue of the effect of rhythm and melody, 
all the members of a community are able harmoniously to co-operate and act in unity,” 

After discussing awhile the psychical effects of rhythm on the individual and the whole 
party present in creating “ what we call esthetic enjoyment,” Mr. Brown considers (p. 251) 
the effect of the dance as a social and collective activity, coming to the conclusion (p. 252) 
that the primary social function of the dance 18 to “ produce a condition in which the unity, 
harmony and concord of the community are at a maximum.” This argument, he holds, 
explains the dance before setting out to a fight. It arouses (p. 252) “ in the mind of every 
individual a sense of the unity of the social groups, of which he is a member,” and it serves 
(p. 253) “to intensify the collective anger against the hostile group." Similarly dance 
meetings in ordinary times serve (p. 253) “to unite two or more groups into one body 
The whole argument and the conclusion are rather trite and quite as dangerous in ordinary 


hands as those on weeping 8 
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Personal Adornment. 


The consideration of dancing leads to that of personal adornment by ornamenting 
and painting the body (p. 254). “ The most important funetion of any adorning of the body 
(of the dancer] is to express or mark the personal value of the decorated individual,” But 
the occasions on which such personal decoration is used are strictly defined by custom.” 
Brides and bridegrooms are (p. 255) painted to express the “ increased social value to the 
pair.’ So in the painting of the newly initiate and of the dead is carried on (p, 256) to expresa 
the regard of the living. Here Mr. Brown remarks that he does not believe that the personal 
ornament and dancing among the Andamanese are connected with sexual emotion. 

Protective Ornaments and Objects. 

Some ornaments, however, (१. 257) are worn, (¢.g., strings of human bones), as a protec- 
tion against sickness or the Spirits. Other objects that cannot be worn, (e.g., fire), hav 
the same properties. They are considered together. “ The interpretation offered is that 
the customs connected with this belief in the protective power of objects of various kinds 
are means by which is expressed and thereby maintained at the necessary degree of energy 
a very important social sentiment, which, for lack of a better term, I shall call the sentiment 
of dependence.” 7 

The object affording protection on which the Andamanese is most dependent is fire 
It is his most valuable possession, for he could not make it. Says Mr. Brown :— 

= The belief in the protection power of fire is very strong. A man would never move 

even a few yards out of camp at night without a fire-stick. More than any other 

object fire is believed to keep away Spirits that cause disease anddeath. This belief 

‘t is here maintained is one of the ways in which the individual is made to feel his 

dependence upon the ०००५ 

Now this hypothesis is ane le of being very strictly tested by the facts ; for if it is 

true, we must expect to find that the same protective power is attributed to ५८५ ry 

object on which the social life depends. An examination of the Andamanese beliefs 
shows that this is so, and thereby confirms the hypothesis.” 

Mr. Brown then goes into details as to the protective qualities of the bows and arrows, 
and of their parts or of the materials from which they are made, worn as amulets and neck- 
laces, ‘They apply, too, to the string of the bow and other strings or rope, to the canoe and 
paddle used in fishing; to the very trees, canes and fibres from which they are made; to the 
materials, sach as bees-wax used with them. The argument here is well worked out 
(pp. 257-263), but Mr. Brown confesses that he did not enquire whether iron for arrow heads, 
materials for basket-ware, or clay for pottery were looked on a8 protective. Two other 
articles—bones of animals and human bones used for personal ornament—he leaves over 
for future discussion 

Mr. Brown here makes a statement of such value to his subsequent argument that I 
must quote it in full (p. 264) :— 

‘Tt would seem that the function of the belief in the protective power of such things 

as fire and the materials from which weapons are made is to maintain in the mind 

of the individual the feeling of his dependence upon the society. But viewed froin 
another aspect the beliefs in question may be regarded asexpressing the social 
value of the things to which they relate. This term ‘social walwe’ will be used 
repeatedly in the latter part of this chapter, and it istherefore necessary to give an 
exact definition. By the social value of anything I mean the way in which that 
thing aftects or is capable of affecting the social life, Value may be either positive or 
negative, positive va ‘BR being possessed by anything that contributes tothe well- 
being of the society, negative value by anything tha t can adversely affect that well. 


This statement Mr. Brown follows up by making three propositic 
can demonstrate (pp. 264—205) ;-- 
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“ (1) Any object that contributes to the well-being of the society is believed to afford 

protection against evil. 

(2) The degree of protective power it is believed to possess depends on the importance 

of the services it actually renders to the society. 

(3) The kind of special service it does actually render.” 

Mr. Brown commences by the consideration of the use of odu clay, (1) inmourning, (2) at 
initiation, (3) in the erapuli design. Here he disagrees with Mr. Man (pp. 265-268), especially 
as to the meaning of the term ‘hot’ to an Andamanese, So we are not on firm ground as 
to the interpretation of language. Mr. Brown's explanation (p. 268) is Mr. Man’s second 
explanation,—the Andamanese paint themselves for protection against being smelt by the 
spirits, This leads Mr. Brown to an interesting observation (p. 268) that the Andamanese 
“identify the smell of an object with its active magical principle.” They also think that if 
they do not destroy the smell by painting themselves after eating certain objects they will 





Dangerous Foods. 

This argument leads to that of certain foods being dangerous in association with sickness 
and the Spirits, The danger of foods is not equal, and Mr. Brown gives a sort of gradation 
(p. 269) from dugong to vegetables : the most difficult to possess is the most highly prized 
and dangerous. Hence Mr, Brown puts forward (p. 270) a proposition, “ that the custom 
of painting the body after eating food is an expression of the social value of food.” What 
the Andamanese feels, therefore, is (p. 272) ‘‘ not a fear of food, but a sense of the social value 
of food.” 

This interpretation brings Mr. Brown into a difficulty, which he thus expresses (pp. 272- 
273) : “ the sense of the social value of such things as fire and the materials used for weapons 
translates itself into the belief that these things afford protection againstdanger. This would 
seem at first sight to be contradicted by the explanation that I have just given of the belief 
in the danger of food.” He proceeds to face the difficulty and to show that the materials 
of food that are dangerous (i.e., cause harm) in themselves are a protection when used “ ac- 
cording to custom ": eg., (p. 273) “wearing ornaments of the bones of animals that 
have been eaten,” and thus expressing the social value of the animals, He believes that 
the preservation of the skulls of animals difficult to kill is regarded (p. 274) ‘as a means of 
ensuring succeas in hunting as well as a protection for the hunters.” 

Initiation Ceremonies. 

Mr. Brown then embarks on the initiation ceremonies, (p. 276): “ [ hope to show that 
these ceremonies are the means by which the society powerfully impresses upon the initiate 
the sense of the social value of food, and keeps the sense alive in the minds of the spectators 
of the ceremony.” He holds that they are the means “ by which the child is made an in- 
dependent member of the society," and he takes them into consideration from the point 
of the whole society and of the initiate. They form the child's ( youth or girl) moral education 
by a “ long series of abstentions and ceremonies,’’—abstention from favoured articles of food 
and social functions: ceremonies creating “intense emotional experience” and sense of 

As regards the foods eaten at initiation eoremonies, Mr. Brown explains (p. 283) the 
purpose of the ceremonies to be “ to endow tho initiate with the power to eat the dangerous 
foods with comparative safety,” and (p. 284) “‘ to endow the individual with a social personal- 


uy.” 

The danger from eating food is sickness, which is caused by an attack of the spirits of 
the dead (p. 285). Mr. Brown explains the Andamanese notions about the Spirits by consider. 
ing the customs as to death and burial. 

16256 
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Death and Burial. 


The consideration of the general subject carries Mr. Brown into that of several minor 
ones. A death to the mind of the Andamanese does not destroy a personality, It creates 
a profound change, however, and turns the deceased (p, 285) from “ an object of pleasurable 
states of the social sentiments into an object of painful states." The burial customs (p. 286) 
are “a collective and ritual expression of collective feeling.” 

The burial customs do not depend as much on the fear of the dead as on their social value. 
The dead man’s ties of solidarity have not ceased to exist, but (p. 288) “ continue until the 
society has recovered from the effects of his death.” This, Mr. Brown thinks, explains the 
burial customs—abstention from particularly valued foods, painting the body with white 
clay and so on. 

At the end of the mourning ceremonies (p. 292) “the dead man becomes completely 
absorbed in the spirit world and as a spirit he has no more part in or influence over the social 
life than any other spirit, and the mourning is brought to a close by means of a ceremony 
This ceremony has two parts, One is the recovery of the bones and their reaggregation to 
the society, a rite that we may regard as the final settling of the dead man in his proper place.”’ 
The bones are dug up as soon as the society has recovered the disruptive shock of the 
deceased's death, and are worn in various ways as the greatest power of protection to the 
wearer, just as are the bones of eaten animals. The mourners return to the normal social 
life with a dance and ceremonial weeping as a rite of aggregation. 

Nomenclature. 

A person's name is dropped from use after his death and this custom Mr Brown explains 
at some length (pp. 204 ff.) : “ there is a very special relation between the name of anything 
and its fundamental characteristics . . . and a very important connection between छ 
person'snome = = = andhis secial personality. . . Thename is always avoided whenever 
the owner is for any reason prevented from taking his or her usual place in the life of the 
society.” The name of a girl from her first menstruation to the birth of her first child is 
dropped and she is given “a flower name.” At initiation and mourning, after marriage 
and after other important occasions boys’ names and girls’ flower-names are dropped for a 
time. In fact (p. 297) ˆ" at any period, in which a person is undergoing a critical change in 
his condition in so far as it affects the society, his name falls out of use [is tabued]. The 
reason for this is that during such periods of change the social personality is suppressed or 
latent, and therefore the name which is closely associated with the social personality must 
be suppressed also.” 





The basis of Andamanese beliefs about the Spirits, Mr. Brown maintains (p. 207), “ is 
the fact that at the death of an individual his social personality (as defined above) is not 
aniihilated, but is suddenly changed," 


“The Spirits are feared and regarded rded (pp. 297-298) as dangerous. The basis of this 
fear is the fact that the Spirit (i.¢, the social personality of a person recently 
dead) is obviously a source of weakness and disruption to the community, affecting 
the survivors through their attachment to him, and > condition of 
dysphoria, of diminished social activity . . . The fear of dead man (his 
body and his spirit) is a collective feeling induced in the society by the fact that 
by death he has become the object of a dysphoric condition of the collective 
consciousness." 

; The people's own explanation of their fear of the spirit of the dead is a fear of their own 

sickness and death, The basis of this notion is this (p, 298) : 
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sed, being bound to him by close ties, are influenced 

by everything that happens to him, and share in his good and evil fortune a 

(p. 299). The feelings of the living towards the spirits of the dead are ef 

ambivalent, compounded of affection and fear, and es this must be clearly recognized 

if we are to understand all the Andamanese beliefs and customs." 

Nevertheless (p. 300) Mr. Brown holds that there is a hostility between the society and 
the world of spirits, which induces him once in a way to make 4 comparison with other peoples. 
And then he proceeds (p. 301) to say “‘ that the Andamanese do not regard the power that is 
possessed by the Spirits as being essentially evil.’’ This brings him to the consideration of 
the medicine-man (p. 301 ff,). 


“ The near relatives of the decease 


Medicine-men and Dreamers 

A man can become a medicine-man in three ways -— 

(1) by dying and coming to life again 

(2) by straying into the jungle and being affronted by the Spirits. 

(3) by having intercourse with the Spirits in dreams 

The difference between 8 medicine-man and an ordinary man is the possession of the 
same power as the Spirits: f.¢., he can cause and cure sickness, and can arouse and dispel 
astorm. He produces his effects by communicating with the Spirits in his dreams. 

Sleep is “a condition of diminished social activity” and therefore dangerous, All 
such conditions (¢.g., sickness) are dangerous, when (p. 303) “it is necessary to take ritual 
or magical precautions.” Sleep is visited by dreams, “ by which the nature of the spirit 
world may be represented by the imagination,”’ and (p. 304) the Andamanese “‘ regards the 
dream-world as a world of shadows and reflections. In his dreams he acts as his double 
and it is his double that becomes his spirit. “To summarize the argument, the belief in 
the world of spirits rests on the actual fact that » dead person continues to affect the 
Bociety.” 





The Principles underlying the Ceremonial. 


These considerations bring Mr. Brown to his ‘Principles,’ which he states thus (p. 306) :— 
“(1) There is a power or force in all oe bape or beings that in any way affect social life 
(2) It is by virtue of this power that such thi ngs are able to aid or harm the society, 
(3) the power, no matter what may be the o ees or being in which it is present, is 
“sable either essentially good or essentially evil, but is able to produce both good and 
ad resulta. 
(4) Any contact with the power is dangerous, but the danger is avoided by ritual 
i utions, 
(5) the d ogre i power possessed by anything is directly proportioned to the im- 
portance of the effects that it has on the social life. | 
(6) The power in one thing may be used to counteract the danger due to contact with 
id aba in some other thing 
(7) If an individual comes into contact with the pees in anything and successfully 
avoids the danger of such contact, he becomes himself endowed with power of the 
same kind as that with which he is in contact.”’ 
Here Mr. Brown adds a caution (p. 305) : “ remembering always that the Andamancse 
Islanders themselves are quite incapable of expressing their beliefs in words and are prob. 
ably only vaguely conscious of them.” 
| The Social Life, 
Mr. Brown now becomes more difficult to follow (p. 307): ‘It has been held in this 
chapter that the sociely or the social life is the chief source of protection against danger for 
the individual.” That is to say on the whole argument that the society is both the danger 
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He then goes deeply into matters of the " Gangerous ’ conditions after certain foods, 
heat, odour and painting the body ; making comparisons by the way with the ideas of the 
people of the Malay Archipelago and Melanesians, in the course of which he makes the notable 
remark (p. 312) regarding the Andamanese Calendar, that it “is a Calendar of Scents.” His 
argument finally leads him to the hypothesis (p. 315) that ‘in the Andamans the customary 
regulation of personal ornament is ॐ means by which the sociefy acts upon, modifies and 
regulates, the sense of self in the individual.” 


Mr. Brown then states (p. 315) that “there are three methods of ornamenting the body 
in the Andamans ; (1) by scarification, (2) by painting, and (3) by the putting on of ornaments. 
By scarification (p. 315) “the society makes use of the very powerful sentiment of personal 
vanity to strengthen the social sentiments.” By painting the body the society makes (p. 315) 
= both the painted individual and those who see him feel his social value.”’ Red paint (7. 316) 
has a double purpose,—as a protector and as a declarer of social value. Similarly, by putting 
on ornaments the society is moved by a double motive (p. 319) : `` the desire for protection 
and the desire for display.” 

“We are thus brought (p. 330) to the final conclusion that the searification and paint- 

ing of the body and wearing of most, if not all, of the ८ ornaments are rites, 

which have the function of marking the fact that the individual is in a particular 
permanent or temporary relation to that tales wer in the society and in all things that 
affect the social life, the notion of which we have seen to underlie so much of the 

Andaman ceremonial.” 


Ornamentation of Objects. 


Lastly Mr. Brown considers (pp. 323 ff.) the ornamentation of objects such as bows, 

“ Such ornamentation consists of 

(1) Incised patterns (on bows, etc.), which may be compared with the scarification 

of the body | 

(2) Painting with red paint and white clay (bows, canoes, skulls, etc.),or with prepared 

wax (Nautilus shell “P 8, etc.). त 

(3) patterns made wi the yellow skin of the irobium (baskets, etc.) 

(4) shells attac by threac (baskets, baby-sling, eto.). 

Here Mr. Brown remarks (p. 325) : “The important point to note is that the decoration 
applied to utensils is of the same character throughout as that which, when applied to the body, 
has been shown to be an expression of the social value of the person.” 








Mr. Brown’s conclusion is stated on p. 324 : 

“Tt is time to bring the argument to 4 ध It should now, rs hope, be evident 
that the ceremonial customs of the Andaman Islanders form a closely connected 
system, and that we cannot understand their meaning if we only consider 

by itself, but must study the whole system to arrive at an interpretation. This 
in itself I regard as a most important conclusion, for it justifies the cc tion that 
we must substitute for the old method—by isolated 





different social types were brought together and conclusions drawn from their simi- 
larity,—a new method by which all ‘the institutions of one society or social type 
are studied together 89 as to exhibit their intimate relations as part of an organic 
On p. 225 Mr. Brown says that the ceremonial of the Andaman Islands involves “ the 
assumption of a power of a peculisr kind `" which “ is the source ce of all good and all evil in 
human life.” And finally he says (p. 325): “ It is, in a few words, the moral power of ‘the 
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society acting upon the individual directly and indirectly and felt by him in innumerable 
ways throughout the whole course of his life." Mr. Man calls this power ‘God’ All this is 
to say that Mr. Brown is a follower of the “ new method,”—the method of Durkheim 

1 have tried to let Mr. Brown tell, in these pages, his story in his own language, and it 
seems to me that if we are to abandon the “ old method " of comparative study for the new, 
we shall find ourselves involved, not in a scientific discussion, but in the formulation of an 
empirical philosophy. As regards Mr. Brown’s own argument, it isa pity that itis based 
oaly on his own observations in the field, which reject all Mr. Man's that do not justify bis 





( To be continued. ) 
MISCELLANEA. 


MANDANA AND BHAVABHUTL 

It is encouraging to note that the query of Prof. 
B. प, Sharma (Modern Review, Nov.) about the iden- 
tification of Mandana and Bhavabhiti, has after 811 
metaresponse (Modern Review, May). It is indeed 
avery important question; but Mr. V. R. Bhate, 
1 regret to remark, has not paid to the question 
the sustained and careful attention that it 
deserves. In settling such important historical 
problems, thé first necessity is to cast off all our 
prejudices and pre-suppositions, not warranted by 
logical reasons. The arguments put forward by 


Mr. Bhate carry us not an inch further from where 


wo were left by the original query. The identifica- 
tion of these two great historical personages is 
etill an open question 

Now 1 shall try, as briefly as possible, to show 
that the arguments, presented by Mr. Bhate, 
prove nothing at all. 

Mr. Bhate calls Bhavabhiti > braggart, and 
expecta that had Bhavabhiti been known by the 
name of Umboka, he must have mentioned it in the 
prologues of his three dramas, But it may be said 
that, if the commentators, who follow the tradition, 
are to be believed, the namo Bhavabhiti iteeli 
waa not the poet's genuine name. They tell ws thai 
Siva himself appeared to the poet and gave 
him सचति and therefore he became known 
as Bhavabhoti, (73a 4frqeqe: ).1 what- 
ever may be the significance of this tradition, the 
name Bhavabhiti seema to have been a kind of 
paoudonym only. It is पुण उ possible that when 
Bhavabhiti had passed away, hia real name might 
have been forgotten by the coming generations. It 
is not a single case in the literary history of the 
work, The mystery about the names of Shako- 
apearé and George Eliot ia too moder an ox- 

The fact of Bhavabhiti'sbeinga pupilo! ज्ञाननिधे 
does not bar him from becoming the pupil of 


Oe eee sii ` ~` -~----------__~_~__~ 











| प्ता Bhatta or any other person, especially as 
he mentions himeelf o5 9 great scholar 


Jagan: 
nith Pandit-rija was a pupil of a number of persons, 
os be tella us in. his FRasogongddhoro, This 


| argument of Mr, Bhate is still more weakened 


by the {act that the name gata is one 
of the least known ond the most mysterious 
names met .with in Sanskrit Literature. Unless 
and until SAAT is traced, it can prove 


nothing at all. 


Tt would be « very hard task for any person, who 
hast carefully read Mdlati Mddhova, to agree with 
Mr. Bhate that Bhavabhiti favours Buddhism 
® find quite the reverse, Tho character 
Kimapiaki, though it has many merits, does not 
reflect credit on the Buddhism of his time, Is o 
Bauddha Sany4sini permitted by older Buddhiam 
to engage in love intrigues? Cortainly not. 
li we are to follow the same trend of reasoning, we 
can gay that he still more favours the Tdntribas 
when be introduces Saudiimini, On the face of it, 
it would be absurd to say so. The object of a real 
dramatist is never to favour or disfavour any sect 


He simply holds = mirror to nature and gives us a 


true picture of the society of his time. Bhayn 


and so it is no wonder if he throws side-lighta on 


Buddhiam ete., not favourable to them but 
rather showing their decay and degeneration. 

Tho fourth argument of Mr. Bhate has really 
urprised me, Hehas noteven taken the trouble to 
Umbeka has been quoted there, not for identifying 
himself with Bhavabhiti, which, had it been so, 
would be, a8 Mr, Bhate observes, really absurd. He 
hat beon quoted with reference to quite a different 


| topic discussed there, Even if the identification is 


not borne out by evidence other than the statements 
of the commentator, the passage quoted f 
Chitsukhi is quite sufficient to show that 
Bhavabhiti had written] some philosophical work 
alan, 


1 Vide Unarardmacharita—Virarighava and Goswami editions, 
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With regard to the well-known Adrikd 
उम्बंकः Trier APA etc., we may say that it is 
found written in a number of ways. At ono or two 
places Mayiann ia no doubt separately mentioned; 
old authority as JTS, the 
commentator on qe दशन S247, does not 
montion Mapdana?. Even if the Kdrikd has the 

| 








but such an 


name of Mandana in it, it will not carry much weight 
for it is found in a later work. When once 
a tradition, whether right or wrong, becomes afloat, 
even scholarly persons begin to follow it blindly. 

Whoever Mapdana might have been, it is well 
known that he lived in Mahiemati Puri, the 
modern Mandla, which is in the Contral Provinces, 
not very far from Berar. So it in no way 
contradicts the statement of Bhavabhiti. 

The seventh argument of Mr. Bhate is not his 
own. This difficulty was also felt by Prof, Sharma 
who has in his query stated arguments, both in 
favour of and against the identification. But it 
may be said that Mandana, if the author of the 
Notskarma-siddh is to be believed, was in the 
habit of writing commentaries on his own works, 
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It is not only in the Sankara-digvijaya that 
we find Mandana identified with Umbeka. 
Kriinadeva, in his T'ontro-chtiddmani, mentions the 
name of Umbeka as one of the commentators 
Tawra-vdrtika, Aufrect? and Hallé,in their 
excellent catalogues of manuscripts, tell us that 
Umbeka was the vulgar name of Mandana’. More. 
over, Sankara-digeijaya, though it sbounds in so 

exaggerations, can not be Bo easily 
aside, Exaggerations may be made in the case of 
descriptions, but they are not possible with regard to 
personalnames, अजुनं may be called वार्थ, गडाकेषा 
YAW ete., ot different places, but not 47, Fr 


ete. 








The few lines which have been written above 
arcintended simply to remove mis-representations, 
which are linble to stop further research on this 
very important question. The question of the 
identification of these two bright luminaries, ia as 
important from o historical standpoint as it is 
interesting from a literary point of view. It should 
attract minds, unprejudiced and trained in higher 


and he might have done so even in the case of oriental research work, 
BOOK-NOTICES. 


Tur एत + त्र Crry Poutce:an Historical Sketch, 
1672-1916, by 3. M. Epwanpr, C.5.1, C.V.0., 
sometime Commissioner of Police, Bombay 
Oxford University Press, 1924. 

Mr. Edwardes, for reasons of health, resigned the 
arduous post of Commissioner of Police in Bombay 
in 1919, shortly before the agitation for Home Rule 
commenced in India. His tenure of office came to 
an end, thorefore, just as the old conditions of Indian 
Government were giving place to those now still 
in their infancy, and he bas done well to plate on | 
record what kind of achievernenta ho and his pre- 
decessors managed to perform in the cause of order. | 

In 1668 Charles I] transferred Bombay to the 
ए, I. Company and in the following year Gerald 
Aungier was appointed Governor and at once 
organised a “rude militia consisting largely of 
“black Christiane" (Portuguese Eurasians), to 
keep order. Bo the Bombay Police may be said to 
be as old aa the place itself as o British porseesion. 
This body developed into a Bhandari Militia after 
the sappression of Keigwin's Rebellion, which it | 
joined in 1783, largely as o result of tho cheese- 
paring policy of Sir Josia Child. In one form or 
another the Bhandari Militia lasted onto 1800. It 





was primarily a military body for protection against 
neighbouring powers, but police duties were also 


| an integral part of its occupations. The times were 


lawless and judicial functions were performed by 
officials without any real legal knowledge, added by 
native functionaries known os tereadores. By 1720 
the Mayor's Court was instituted by Charter and 
justice became a littl: more regularly administered. 

The police arrangements remained however so 
unsatisfactory that in 1771 the Bhandari Militia 
were definitely employed on regular police duties, 
under rules, some of which were eevere—all Euro- 
peans ever had to obtain passes. Coffrees (runaway 
African slaves) seem to have been vory troublesome 
at that time to the general public. 

General Wedderburn was in charge of the Militia 
and organised 8 systern of night patrola "^ from which 
sprang the later police administration of the Island." 
Crime, however, did not diminish, and in 1778 the 
Grand Jury complained vigorously, bringmg about 
the appointment of Mr. James Tod aa Chief of 
Police, who framed regulations, which were the 
commencement of the Bombay Police Code. He had 
a chequered career aa head of the Police and he was 
never really succesaful, coming finally to downright 


3 ओं (=) saan: कारिकां fa तन्वं fe प्रभाकरः | वामनस्त्रमथ 87s न सिन्तिदवि रवण : || Introduction 
to Mahtvidyd-vidambana, (G.0.8.) 
3 Vide Catalogue Codicum Sanskrit-orum Biblrotheoe, 255b, 1864. 
+ Vide Index to the Bibliography of the Indian Philosophical Systems, pp, 166, 170, 1869, 
6 Populare igitur, Magdana nomen Umbeka fut. 
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grief on a conviction of corruption in 1790. Crime 
in his day was as rampant as ever and professional 
begging by so-called fagirs and jogis was a public 
nuisance. It is so largely still 

In 1793. a Commission of the Peace was established 
in Bombay under an Act of Parliament, and Mr, 
Simon Halliday was appointed to be first Superin- 
tendent of Police upto 1800. Under his regime, 
police arrangements outside the Fort were tho- 
roughly revised and placed under a Deputy Superin- 
tendent, Mr. Jamea Fisher. At that time the 

Superintendent had multifarious duties, which 
were afterwards gradually distributed among other 
officials, 

Crime, however, remained rampant and public 
protection more than rent, untilin 1809 reform 
was demanded. A Recorder's Court had been 
established in 1798, but the powers of the Police 
sTintendor very wide, until Sir James 
Mackintosh, Recorder, 1802-11, declared them illegal; 
and indeed tho procedure of the police at the time 
was undoubtedly arbitrary to the European legal 
mind. Soin 1810 a Committee of Enquiry was set 
up under Mr. Warden, Chief Secrotary to Govern- 
ment, which produced a famous document known 
as Warden's Report. The Police bad become noto- 
riously inefficient and corrupt, and no wonder, for 
Halliday’s successor as Superintendent was tried 
for corruption. Warden's Report onded in Regula 
tion Iof 1812 which “formed the basis of the police 
administration of Bombay, until 1856." But Warden 
demanded the services of an “ admirable Crichton 
in the Superintendent, and such # person was not 
forthcoming till 1855, in Mr. Charles Forjett. Con 
sequently the new Regulations effected “little or 
no improvement" in the state of public safety 
Every householder ““was compelled to employ 
private watchmen, the forerunners of the modern 
Ramosi and Bhaya." Punishment of ordinary folk 
continued to be barbarous, and it was not till 1646 
that a Brahman was oxeouted for a crime of violence 
In 1932 occurred the serious Parsi-Hindu riots 
precursors of many of the like in later years. Tho 
eausa was thoroughly Indian, as they arose out of o 
Government order for the destruction of pariah- 

Thore may have been some improvement in 
general aecurity at this time, but property remained 
in an unsafe condition. This is not to say that no 
attempta at improvement wore made, for indeed 
such were constant, To go into a minor matter,—at 

period before 1838, the uniform peculiar to 






the Bombay Police-sspoy was established :-—dark 


blue with o yellow head-dress. 

One of the causes of failure on the part of the 
police administration lay in the class of official 
appointed to the executive control of the forces. 
Thuy wero junior military officers, appointed without 
reforence to their capacity for the work, poorly 
paid and never encouraged to do well. In 1550 





there were serious riots between Parsia and Muham- 
madans, and the outery against tho police had be- 
come so great that there was o fresh enquiry in 
1856 and Mr, Charles Forjett was appointed Superin- 
tendent just before the outbreak of the Mutiny. 
This was © fortunate appointment indeed. There- 
after tho history of the Bombay Police resolves 
itealf into an account of the proceedings of the seven 
gutcessive Commissioners up to 1816, 

Charlea Forjett (1955-1863) was a Eurasian (the 
modem Anglo-Indian) He owed his later 
BucceaseSs as a police-officer to three main factors, 
namely his great linguistic faculty, his wide know- 
ledge of Indian caste-customs and habits, and his 
masterly capacity for aasuming native disguises," 
Ho owes his fame to his action during the Mutiny, 
but he did many thines for the city in his charge 
and the body he controlled. How he saw whore 
the real danger was locally in the Mutiny, and how 
he discovered the plot and met the situation genorally 
is well told by Mr. Edwardes, who writes truly 
when he ssys: “one hesitates to imaging what 
might have happened in Bombay, if a man of leas 
courage and ability bad been in charge of the force 
in 1857." Forjett lived on in England in dignified 
retirement in the enjoyment of many well-carned 
rewards till 159), 

He was succeeded by an equally capable man, 
Sir Frank Souter (1864-1858), in whom the city was 
peculiarly fortunate, an he was in charge for 24 
years, In the last years of Forjett there bad been 
an enormous incroase of every kind in Bombay, 
due to the profits in cotton during the Amorican 
Civil War, including o great influx of bad characters. 
There was accordingly a re-organisation of Police, 
but not of the Magistracy till 1877, and it was not 
till 1883 that the Police Commissioner began to 
issue reports on the working of his department. 
His great difficulty was the under-manning of the 
force, and for one reason and another that has been 
tho trouble of all his successors. In Souter's time 
too, commenced another trouble, the annual pilgri- 
mage to Mecca from Bombay, nowadays a matter 
of great consequence owing to increased facility 
for travel. He had to face also serious riota, Bunni 
and Shia in 1872 and Parsi-Muhammadan in 1574, 
which were partly aggravated by the oxtreme con- 
atitutional theories of the Governor. An injudicious 
police magistrate also interfered disastrously in the 
searching of suspicious charactersat night. Another 
new difficulty arose at this time, due to facilities 

f travel, in the care and guarding of distinguished 
visitors, and yet another in the matter of housing 


the police, which it took the Government 14 years 


to rectify after admitting ite immediate importance 
All this and much more Sir Frank Souter had to 
face, and during his long administration the city 
had progressed in size and importance almost 


boyond belief = 
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Sir Frank Souter waa succeeded by Col. W. प्र) 


Wileon (1588-1893), another remarkable man, 
who again was troubled with inanfficient buildings 
and staff, which he did not succeed in getting made 
up to proper strength. He did, however, succeed 
in putting 9 atop to the mischievous rain-gambling 
—an ingenious form of indulgence ina vice to which 
Bombay ia addicted. In one case in which he was 
concormed—the poisoning of a whole Memon family 
by a dissolute member thoreof—he was hampered 
by a peculiarly Indian habit—the whole Memon 
eommunity persistently made every effort to render 
enquiry abortive. 

The next Commissioner was Mr. BR. H. Vincent 
41803-98), who was a foreigner by birth. He too 
wes hampered by an insufficient force. During 
hia five yeara of service oceurred the most serious 
riot (Hindu-Muhammadan, 1893) ever known in 
‘Bombay ; the outbreak of plague which threw an 
enormous amount of risky labour on the Police, 
#o gallantly met os to draw an eloquent —panegyric 
from Mr. Edwardes ; and the initiation of the politi- 
«al Ganapati festivals (1894), organised by the noto- 
rious agitator, Bal Ganogadhar Tilak, and -sub- 
Sequently @ constant source of trouble to the 
public peace, 

Mr. Vincent waa succeeded by Mr. Hartley 
Kennedy (1899-1901), who managed to do a good 
deal during his short tenn of office and, like Forjett 
was snecessful in assuming native disguises. He 
was at once faced by o great volume of erime 
a8 a consequence of the plague,—the immediate 
being disease, starvation and memployment, 
and a minor cause the reluctance of the judicial 
authorities in India to convict on the evidence of 
police alone. Mr. Kennedy also did much to 
reduce the beggar nuisance and to reduce the number 
of those who procured women, Indian and European, 
for prostitution. 

The next Commissioner, Mr. H. G. Gell (1902-09) 
was © popular selection, but he had an anxious career 
and had to denl with Royal visita, ricta and strikes, 
including those of the Post Office and Indian Police 
themselves, andl a dangerous revolulionary move- 
ment, to mest which last his office waa not orgenis- 
ed, besides being undorstaffied. There camo tho 
inevitable ‘enquiry,’ but it did not lead to any 
practical result during Mr. (नाह occupancy of the 
Commizsionership. There was trouble aleo about 
the low pay of the police which constituted a legiti- 
mate grievance, the setting straight of which 
oocupied so long a time that a large portion of the 
force struck, and unfortamately tho situation was 
not righted until the settlement had the appearance 
of the rights of the men being extorted from the 
Government. At this period the groat cotton fires 
occurred, which were believed to be incendiary 
though the culprita were nover detected, partly 








owing to the system of insurance ; the regulation of 
street traffic owing to the great increase in wheeled 
traffic which showed the inability of native police 
to direct it ; the system of the deportation of beggars 
which waa stopped by the Governmont, “leading 
to a serious and permanent inereese in the nuisance 
The illiteracy of tha Indian subordinate officers, 
too, had become. serious handicap to efficiency, but 
waa not remedied in Mr. Gell'a time. He also had 
to ince serious Muharram riota and strikeain oon- 
sequmce of the conviction of the agitator Tilak, in 
the settlement of which his successor, Mr. Edwarder 
played an important part. Finally towards the 
end of his time the Morison Committee reorganised 
the detective branch of the Police foree into the 
Criminal Investiyation Department (C.1.D.}. 

Mr. Gell waa followed by the author himself, Mr. 
8. M. Edwardes, (1909-1916), who had drafted the 
Report of the Morison Committees. He was the 
first member of the Indian Civil Service to hold the 
post and met with some oppotition at first, in con- 
sequence, from the Imperial Police Service. Like 





al! his predecessors Mr. Edwardes was hampered by 


an inadequate force owing to financial stringency 
He managed, however, to accomplish much in the 
seven yoars that he held the Commissionorship 

establishing the Police किव, issued three times 
daily with all detaila of recent crimes, setting up 
many new stations, teaching English to the Indian 
Mecca pilgrimage; improving the Finger-Print 
Bureau ; looking after derelict girl children; anid 
finally during the great war clesring the city of 
the collapse of improperly formed Indian banks, a 
feature of the Bombay habit of speculation. But 
his main achieveomont waa “the abolition of tha 
dangerous and rowdy side of the annual Muharram 
eelobration,” the story of which ia excellently told. 





| Another very important matter for the time bring 


woro his oxcellent arrangemonta, well backed .by his 
subordinates, during the Great War. 

Such in brief is the story. of the Bombay Polica 
and its leaders—to those who can look back to life 
in Bombay a very inetroctive tale, ‘History 
is so much taken up with the general doings of the 
great that one cannot be too thankful for the story 
af the guarding of publio aafety, which «ao intimately 
contems private life. The present writer can 
recollect Bombay when there was a big gap in tho 
method of proceeding to Madras was by sea down 
the weet Const to Beypore near Calicut in a small 
six-knot British India steamer and thence by rail to 
Madras; when tho kindly old Parseo, “Pestonji, 
still ruled at the bygone Byculla Hotel, and when 
the ladies of hia race were only beginning to show 
thomeelvea to European friends here and पकक. 


‘Manon, 19251 
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Afterwards he was in Bombay for varying periods 
oceagionally and saw its immense progress until the 
days of the plague, when fear wos great and the 
courage ol very Many magnificent, when men went 
bout quistly and the funeral pyres ot the burning 
years ogo a3 8 man's life goos, when the motor car 
and other things had once more greatly changed the 
superficial aapect of the city. One knew of course 
that the police existed. They were in the streets 
and their guperior officers were acquaintances, but 
how life and property were kept sale and the strug- 
gle to secure that anfety were unknown quantities, 


One read, equally of course, of riots, 
disordera, but they did not personally concern one, | 


and whatever the period, either in the old Bombay 
or the new, feeling always was that one wae in 
the forefront of life—up to date in fact—and that 
there was no reason to be anxious as to the safety 
of property. The book lifts the veil and shows us 


clearly how great the difficulty of preserving life | 


and property haa always been; how continuous 
the anxiety and the labour and the self-sacrificing 
skill and thought that has been bestowed by many 
men.devoted to the public welfare. Thinking over 
these things, one cannot but be grateful to them, 
and to Mr. Edwardes for explaining their work so 
well, ट 
R. ¢, बहप, 

Le Pécratmace A LA ३ Mrcke; Ercpe D"Hetome 
Reworevse,. By Gavprrnor-DewoMprres. 
Annales du Muséo Guimet, Tomo XXXIIT; 
Paul Geuthner, Paris. 1923. 

The author describes this work aa “notea for 
the study of tho rites of the pilgrimage.” It is 


uth more than that; for ho has given in | 


detail the result of a prolonged enquiry into the 


various ceremonies and rites connected with tho | 


Muhammadan pilgrimage to Mecca, into the his 
tory and character of the principal buildings and 
edifices round the Ka’ahba, and into the significance 
and origin of the custome which are imposed upon 
the devont Haji. Ho has not tonched upon tho 
political aspect of the Haj, considering this to be 
of far less importance than tho religious aspect, 
“Tf we excopt,” ho writes, “certain personages 
of avowed sanctity and the shoal of professional 
beggars, the entire population of Mecoea lives by 
and for the pilgrimage. It prepares it, leads it, 
exploits it, and that done, it sinks into a somnolent 
existence, broken only by low intrigue, meagre 
caleulation and petty passion. The pilgrimage 
places an aurocols on the brow of the Musalman 


and gives him, without doubt, an ineffaceable 





Memory of great religious emotion and of solid 
kinship with unknown people from far distant 
countries. But those exalted ideas are tempered 
hy sentiments of a meaner character, The poli- 
tical conseqummers of the Haj are of but feeble 
growth." 

After a close analysis of the Aaram and the vari- 
ous fafus and rites connected with it—particularly 
the rites of tirdm, known by tho technical name 
of migd? (plural mauvigit), he investigates the hia- 
tory and character of the famous Ka'aba, which 
is to-day an irregular cube of heavy stones, oon- 
taining the black atone which forma, as it were, 
the focus of the pilgrimage. The सवत्व has been 
degtroyed more than once, Abd-el-Malik bin 


। Morwiin, for example, rebuilt it m a.p. 693 in the 


form which it was supposed to have had in the 
time of the Prophet. It was later reconstrocted 
by El Walid bin al Moghaira, who transformed it 
f a simple enclosure into a regular temple -or 
mosque, covercd by o terrace. Later again it 
was destroyed and rebuilt by Ibn ez Zubair, who 
mdded new features, including oa second door 
The author explains fully the character of ‘the 
alterations and restorations of the Aaram which 


have been carried out since the seventh century. 


As regards the black stone, he suggesta that in 
ancient pre-Islamic timea the Ka'oba may have 


| been the shrine of a pagan Arab deity, Hobal. 


There ia some evidence that in the time of the 
Prophet's youth it was surrounded by divers idols 


and served as a kind of pagan pantheon, and that 


the principal deity was the black stone, regarded 

“the right hand of Allah on earth” or “ tho 
eye of Allah." He indicates that the sanctity 
af this etone waa derived from the fact that it was 
rewpect its worship waa identical with tha reverence 
aeeorded to, and the sacrificial rites connected 
Prophet founded his monotheistic faith, he र 
foreed, like the original propagators of other creeds, 
to assimilate « good deal of pagan custom and 


| superstition; and, consequently, when the old 


shrme of the Aaram became the dwelling of the 
ite sanctity as the corner-stane of the transfigured 
shrine. Some of the rites formorly connected 
with the Ka’aba and ita black stone have been 
abolished in the course of ages ; and two of them, 
indicate that the worship belonged to o very an- 
ecient form of popular and pre-Islamic superstition. 
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One of the author's most illuminating chapters 
is concerned with the sacred well Zemzem, which 
was an essential feature in the ancient worship 
of the Aa'sba and was closely connected with the 
rite of sigdya or ceremonial potation by the pilgrims 
At one time the right of superintending 


and arranging this congregational drinking 


vested in a particular Meccan family. Ancient 
literature shows that there were once three build 
ings beside the sacred well, one of them a tank 
for ablution and other two, pavilions. In one 
of these pavilions was manufactured a fermented 
liquor of dried grapes and barley or corn, called 
nabidh or edwig; in the other the liquor, which 
was very bitter, was mixed with the water of 
Zemzem. Up to the eighth century 4.D., the 
pilgrims, or rather the worshippers at the ancient 
shrine, drank only the ligour (swig), which was 
firat offered to the deity and then consumed, as 
# pledge of a good harvest. Moreover, the actunl 
ceremony of drinking tock place at the moment 
of fowdf al ifddha—the ceremony which, so to 
speak, desanctifies the worshipper and seta him 


free to indulge in worldly avocations, including | 


especially sexual acts. When Islam took the place 
of the old pagan cult, Muhammadan orthodoxy 
could not tolerate the consumption of sdwig; 
but finding the custom too old and firmly founded 
to be wholly aboliahed at once, it combined it 
with the cult of the well of Zemzem—thus, so to 
speak, diluting the pagan superstition with the 
pure water of a higher faith, and preparing the 


way for the ultimate abolition of the drinking of | 


sdwig, which occurred some time in the eleventh 
contury A.D. 
In describing the other edifices which stand 


near the Ka'oba, the author discloses fresh traces | 


of the pre-Islamic cult which centred round the 
shrine, He regards the magdm J6roahim as o pagan 
relic, which may once have beon a stone of sacri 
fice. After the foundation of Islam, tales had 
to be invented to explain its presence and import- 
ance in the now faith, and eo gradually it became 
the gitla, behind which the principal Imam stands 


sure. ‘The sacred pigeons of the mosque, el masjid | 


el horam, are another link with the pagan past 
and take the mind back to the worship of pigeons, 
connected with the cult of Astarie of Byblos, 
which was widely known throughout the lands 
prohibition of sexual union during the poriod of 
क्वि The aposticiam of Islam, if we are to 
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accept the author's view, had nothing whatever to 
do with this embargo upon carnal pleasures, wh ch 
was a definite part of the ancient rite at the annual 
worship of the mother-goddess. But whatever 
its origin, the prohibition for a fixed period during 
the ceremonies at Mecca still operates ; and it is 
only after the sexual (48४ has been raised by the 
tawdf al ifddia, or rite of desanctification, that 
the pilgrim is free to seek the embraces of woman, 


The fact that by far the greater number of pilgrims 


are men, Who travel without their women folk, is 
probably responsible for the growth of prostitu- 
tion at Mecea, Other ceremonies now performed 
there, which originated in the paganism of pre- 
Islamic ages, are the sacrifice of animals and the 
ceremony of cutting the hair or shaving the head ; 
and these, as well as other features of the annual 
Haj, such as ablution, prayer, costume, and the 
talliya, which have to be observed by every 
Pilgrim before he is fit to approach the shrine, 
are discused by the author with the help of all 
available evidence as to their character and 
significance. 


This review may suitably conclude with an 
extract from the final note in which the author 
sume up the lesson of his researches. “‘ Entre 
temps sans doute quelques pratiques ont disparu, 
celles du sawig par example. Maia le formalisme 
resto dominant, ot c'est Inui qui continue 4 régler 
le hazy. Et les pratiques les plus ancionnes ot lea 
plus nettement magiques porsistent, méme contre 
Veffort de la doctrine orthodoxe. 11 faut consta 
ter que ce ne sont pan les peuples lointains, nou- 
yeoux venus # |"Islam, qui ont apporté dea prati- 
quea heterodoxes, ot que, comme on le sait, 
“ Tinnovation condamnable " (bida’) dea docteurs 
Mmusuimans est presque toujours une coutume 
ancienne, plus puissant que tous leura écrite; ce 
sont les Arabes d'Arabie, les Eedouins, les Mek- 
kois eux-mémes qui conservent les vieux usages 
antéislamiques, qui ont cependant perdu leur 
signification. Ici, comme en d'autres matitres, 
I'élargizsernent de la pensée est venu de l'extérieur 
des centres nouveaux de culture of se mélaient 
des penaées diverses, ot la capitals religieuso de 
Islam est reatée, et rien n'est plus normal, un 
centro de pratiques mesquines, do discussions 


| étroites ot de mercantilisme religieux. Le mouve- 


ment de I'Islam moderne doit tenter, ici comme 


| ailleurs, de combiner, en une doctrine harmoni 


euse, loa traditions d'un glorieux passé intellectuel 
avec les exigent. de la pensée moderne.” 
5. M. EnwWanpes, 
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THE COPPER-PLATES OF UTTAMA-CHOLADEVA IN THE MADRAS MUSEUM! 
By roe चक T. A. GOPINATHA RAO, MLA, snp 
M. ह. NARAYANASAMI AYYAR, B.A., 5.1. 


T HE set of copper plates containing the subjoined inscription belongs to the Government 
Central Museum, Madras. The plates are bound together by 6 ring, which bears on it an 
inscription in Sanskrit, which distinctly tells us that it belongs to the Pandya king Jatilavar- 
man, one of whose documents is also found in the Museum. The seal, which must have 
belonged to our plates, is put on another set ; it also contains an inscription in Sanskrit, 
mentioning the fact that it belongs to the Chéla king. Evidently therefore the rings and seals 
have got mixed up and have been affixed to wrong sets. 

As early as 1891 this set of copper-plates was reviewed by Dr. Hultzsch : he writes, 
“No, I is an inscription on five copper plates, for the loan of which I am indebted to tho 
Superintendent, Government Central Museum, Madras, Thecharacter is Tamil and Grantha, 
Both the beginning and the end of the inscription are lost. The plates are strung on 4 ring 
which bears a well-executed seal, The chief figure on the seal is a seated tiger, theemblem 
of the Chélas, in front of which are two fish, symbol of the Pandya kings. These three figures 
are surrounded by a bow, the emblem of the Chéra king, at the bottom, a lamp on each 
side, and a parasol and two chawts at the top. Round the margin is engraved a Sanskrit 
éléta in Grantha characters, which may be translated as follows :—' This is the matchless 
edict of king Parakésarivarman, which teaches justice to the kings of his realm.’ The full 
name of the king is found at the end of the first side of the first plate - Ké-Parakésarivarman, 
alias Uttamachéladéva. The legend Uttama-Chéla is engraved in Grantha characters on 
both sides of a gold coin, and the legend Uttama-Chéla in Nigari characters on the reverse 
of a silver coin, both of which are figured in Sir Walter Elliot's Coins of Southern India (Noa, 
151 and 154). The obverse of the silver coin bears the figures of a tiger which is seated 
between two fish and a bow, while 9 sitting tiger and 4 single fish are represented on both 
faces of the gold coin. The resemblance of the devices on the coins to those on the seal of 
the inscription leaves little doubt that both the coins and the inscription have to be attri- 
buted to the same king Uttamachéla. The edict was issued by the king in the sixteenth year 
of his reign at Kachchippédu, i.e., Conjeevaram, and at the request of a minister of his, in 
order to confirm the contents of a number of stone inscriptions which referred to certain 
dues to be paid to a temple of Vishnu at Kachchippédu. Thus, according to @ stone inscrip- 
tion of the twenty-second year of some Ké-Parakésarivarman, the villagers of Kiiram and of 
Ariyarperumbikkam (Nos, 15 and 18 on the Conjeevaram taluk map) had to supply 500 
kidi of paddy per year as interest for 250 kaleiju of gold, which bad been lent from the 
temple treasury, and the villagers of Ulaiydr (No, 115 on the same map) had to supply 
150 kddi of paddy as interest for 50 kalaiju of gold. According to a stone inscription of the 
ninth year of K6-Vijaya-Kambavarman, the villagers of Olukkaipp&kkam had to pay 1 
kaladjuand four maijddi of gold per year as interest for 24 kalaaju of gold. As one maijédi 
is 1/20th kulaaju, the rate of interest comes to 5 per cent., while in all the Tanjore inserip- 
tions it is 124 per cent, In the sixteenth year of some K4-Parakésarivarman, the inhabit- 
anta of four different quarters of Kachchippédu received 200 kalaaju of gold, for which 
they had to pay an interest of ॐ hala. Here the rate of interest is ~ percent, The last 
date referred to in the preserved part of the inscription is the eighteenth year of some 
Parakésarivarman, ‘who took Madura and Ceylon. ` ` 
1 This article was contributed to the Journal in 1911, FRI UAL Ga Tbuted to the Journal in 1911, but waa unfortunately mia wea unfortunately mislaid until a recent 





date, 
9 Ann, Rep, on Epigraphy for the year 1891 pp. 4—6. 1 
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The inscription? is recorded in Sanskrit and Tamil ; a large portion of the former is lost 
with a few plates which are missing at the beginning. Thus we have lost the mostimportant 
portion, that dealing with the pragasti of the Chéla dynasty ; but the Tami) portion is suffi- 
cient to indicate the name of the king by whom, and the purposes for which, the grant was 
issued. The Sanskrit portion and the Sanskrit words occurring in the Tamil portion are 
written in Grantha alphabet, and the Tamil in Tami] characters. The Tamil writing is quite 
similar to the beautiful writing belonging to the reign of RAjarAja I., found in the Briha. 
disvara temple at Tanjore and on the Chéljésvara temple at Mélpadi. The orthographical 
peculiarities are not many and we may therefore notice the few striking ones. Distinction 
between d and v is made by impressing o gentle curve at the bottom of the former; 
see kudaba occurring in Il. 6 and 10 in which d is found; compare it with » occurring in 
< (१067 17 1. 8, Thelong finsecondary vowels is written with ० distinct loop, which the short 
i has not ; ¢.g., darjaniyau in|. 10; in xtyty'n 1. 22, ete. Difference 18 also made between 
short and lony sccondary u symbols of the consonant m; e.g., miivénda’ in 1. 14; mifgre 
occurring in Il. 38,99, ete, The letter ¢i has the secondary $ joined to | on the top of it: 
compare “pdpi occurring in 1. 23, padiin 1. 25, popnirandinukku in 1. 50, ete 

The document belongs to the 16th year of the reign of Parakésarivarman Uttamachéla. 
déva and records that, while the king was seated in the south Chittira-mandapa in the 
palace at Kachchippédu, the adhikdrin, Nakkan Kanichchan alias Séla-mivénda-vélar of 
Sikkar, requested His Majes y that, as the grants mede to and enjoyrd by the deity of Ura- 
gam had not been regiscercd, they might be reduced to writing in proper form, The king 
commissioned this same adj\ikdrin to attend to this business, Thereupon, this specially 
deputed officer examined all the old records and, after getting himself properly equipped 
with the details of the income and expenditure, makes the necessary arrangements 

The items of income according to the inscription are :— 

(1) Taxes on articles sold by weight or by measure in the city of Kachchippéda, 

(2) The produce of the lands purchased from the temple funds in the following places :— 

(७ In Tundunukkachchéri, the plot of land.on the south cf Sendaraipottan ; the 
cherwou north of Kadidikkundil and Va akkil-kundi], which is in the enjoyment of 
Koneriy ar. 

(6) Bought from the citizens of Kachchippédu, the plots of land called Chitravalli 
pperufjeruvu, Loka-mirdya-ppernufijeruvu, 

(3) Interest on the following amounts lent out from the temple treasury to the 
following public bodies :— 





Kalaiijus, Interest. 
(e) To the sabha of Ariyarpperumbikkam ,, 250 500 449 
(5) Do, Ulaiyir es 50 150 do. 
(c) Do OlukkaippAkkam ०.७ 24 1 kl —4 + 
{८} To the inhabitants of KambulAnpAdi +: 73} 
(e) Do AdimAnappadi és 731 { 00 
(if) Do, Kafichakappadiyar .. 35 wi Malia 
(9) Do. Brruvalichchéri i 18 





(4) Taxes on houses situated in the suburbs of SélAniyamam at the rate of 1 ndii and 
4 ulakku of oil and 2 ndlis of rice. 


म ~~न ` तान 
9 This inscription is edited from impressions kindly furnished to me b Edyar on, Super. 
intendent of the Madras Museum, in 19065. Though thia ocopper-plate Brant was noticed so far back as 
aia ४ the Government Epigraphist, Ootacamund, seeing that nothing was done towards publishing the 
same, applied for impressions to Mr. Thurston who under ths orders of the Government readily supplied 

them ६० me.—M.EK_N, ak ie ae | 


५ Bland mj stand for kaladju and mafjddi respoctively 
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From the amounts realised from these four sources the following expenditure has to be 
incurred :— 
No. Item of Expenditure तवा, padakku. nali, kL mij. 
a year. 


1, Rice offering to the god of Uragam three times a 


day rick 3 6 
2. Two different vegetables to do. te 4.14. 2 4 म 
3. Ghee, a wlakku 2 day ५७ ४ 5 
4, Ourds threetimes at a uriforeach occasion’ .. 3 
6,  Betel leaves and nuts three times a day $ 
6. Firewood do z ५.७ 
7. Pay of the officiating pricat at one padakku paddy 
per diem and five dafaijus of gold per annum 
jor cloths .. ~+ ‘re 6. +; त. ॥1 ive 5 
8. Do. his assistant at 6 ndlis a day and 1 
kalafijuof gold a yearforcloths .. $ ct 6 1 
9. Do, guard of the temple at one Lurunt of 
paddy per diem and two kalaajus of gold per 
annum for cloths .. ‰ 1 +" 2 ve 
10, Pay of the two gardeners at one kuruni and four 
183 a day,and one kalaiju of golda year for 
cloths, for each .. > ह >+ 3 
11. Achirya-piija on each Saikrinti at 1} kalaiijus 
of gold, for twelve months, 15 kl ¢ eet br ध, es 15 
12. For sandal and incense at 4 pona month; for 
one year, 1} fT “a Fe is os lt ६ 
13. Three baths एला diem ;for the whole year, pon .. a oF ig १ 
14. Three cloths for the deity for a year, one kalaiju 
of gold oF + “12 a fe a ०५ 1 
15. Pay of Musicians as under :— 
(a) One big-drummer 
(6) Two small-drummers 
(c) One player on karadikai 
(d) Do. idiam .. 
(e) Do. gekandikat 
(f) Do. kd!am 
(ध) Do kat-mani 
Total number, nine persons, 150 kddw of 
paddy per annum due as interest from the 
sabha of Ulaiydr end the lands purchased 
from the citizens of Kachchippéda and 
Tundunukkachchéri + . 160 ak a 
16. Pay of cleaners and sweepers of the temple pre- 
mises, per diem 3 ndlis.. ५ ७४ 3 ee ७७ 


17, Forthe two deities set up in the KarikkAla-te rra:— 
(a) ‘Rice offering for each at 0 ndilis three 

es a day, for both the deities .. Ment ar 6 
(5) Vegetables three times a day a co ' ue os 4 ¥- 


(c) ब. ब, # 9 + ¬ # 9 ‘+ छत = 


छि तैः A 7 
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No. Item of Expenditure kadi. padakku. ndli. kl. ऋ 
| 8 year, 
(व) Ghee three times a day, one wlakku at 5 
nilis of paddy ‘i vs १४ ‘yo Ar 5 
(व) Twolamps,oneforeach deity, at one uri of 
ghee 59 rs ie भ्‌ः 2 ध 1 ad = 
(f) Sandal and incense at 1 mj, per mensem, 
for one year .., ne a ५ say jah a र > 12 
We have seen above, under the heading ज income, that the two following were set apart 


for a festival to be celebrated in the month of Chittirai, lasting seven days; viz., the interest 

on 200 ka!aijus of gold amounting to 30 ka/aijus, the taxes on houses in the suburbs of SélAni- 

yamam amounting to some quantity of oil and rice, The expenditure on the first item was 

arranged as follows :— 
Oil consumed in burning torches, etc च sia .. ¶ kalatijus 
Flowers and sandal 2 


To the dévaradiydrs is ॐ न : a a # 7 
Feeding Brahmans “fe fe is he He ++ 20 ~ 
To the bearers of the palanquin of the deity and to the spe 

cially invited musicians .. if hs - चै =» 13 +; 


| Total gold .. 30 kalatjus 

The accountant of S4lAniyamam was to keep accounts for this temple, and the remunera- 
tion for his service waa to be one kuruai of paddy per diem and two kalaijusof gold a year 

A perpetual lamp was to be burnt from the interest on the sum of 25 kalaajus borrowed 
by the SaikarappAdiyar of Iranajayappadi, RkavirappAdi and Vamanappfdi. The evening 
lamp was to be burnt from the oil collected from the inhabitants of §6laniyamam 

Now about the extra expenses on account of the two deities already mentioned ; 

(1) For bathing themon the Uttardyana Saikramanam and Chittirai Vishu, for the 
torch bearers and banner carriers and the Parushaindyanmirs, one fini of paddy. | 

(2) For him who arranges the ghésh¢hi, one (ini and one padakku 

(3) For pija, half a kalaiju of gold. 

Besidea these, other items of expenditure might be incurred slightly over and above 
the arrangements herein made, If any obstacle ocourred in the proper management of the 
temple affairs, those of the eighteen nddus were to settle the differences, The offivers in charge 
of this city, the Aiai-wiriyar, (the municipal members), the mem bera of the (sabha of) Brruvali- 
chehéri and of Kafjagapp4di were to audit the temple accounts immediately after the festival 
was over. Those of the above-mentioned chéris alone could nominate the temple guards in 
conformity with the rules laid down in the records kept in the temple. The temple manager, 
the guards and the accountant were not to be taxed by the city. If the temple authorities 
were not able to obtain, for the conduct of the piija, the services of thoso who had already 
learnt to officiate as temple priests, they should appoint only such Brahmens as are well 
versed in the védas | 

This document was written at the command of the adhikdrin madhyasthan NArpatt 
niyira Mai guladityan of [ravirappAdi, belo to this city, ie त 

At the end of the inscription a stetement is made that the citizens of -Kachchippédu 
sold the plot of land called Mardjapporufijeruvu to the temple of Uragam, | 

The engraver of this document, who has done his duty most satiaf actorily and splendidly, 
was one Aranddigi Pormigaviran alias .... So far about the contents of the record 
We shall turn our attention to the historical side of it, 
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The king Parakésarivarman Uttamachdladéva, to whose reign this record belongs, must 
evidently be later then Pardkésarivarman Parintake who took Madirai and jjam, an 
epigraph of whose 18th year is quoted herein, We know from some other inscriptions that 
Rajer4ja 1 bore the surname Uttamachdéladeva,® but he was a Rajakésarivarman., Therefore 
the Uttamachdéladéva of the present grant must be different from Rajeraje I, for the person 
mentioned in the present grant was, as we already stated, 9 Parakésarivarman. Woe know on 
other epigraphical evidence that Madur4ntaka, the son of Gandaraditya, was also known by 
the name of Uttamachdladéva. In No. 199 of the collection of the Epigraphist with the 
Government of Madras for the year 1901, we read‘ Parantakan Madéviyar, the queen of 
Gandar&dityadéva, alias the great queen of the Sembiyan, (the Chéla),—the queen who had 
the fortune to bear as her son Madurdntakadéva alias Uttamachéladéva "५ Almost the same 
terms are employed in describing this queen in two other records, one of Tiruvakkarai and the 
other of Uyyakkondin-tirumalai, The former runs thus :—' Sembiyan Madéviyar, the 
queen of Sri GandarAdityadéva,—the queen who had the fortune to bear Uttamachdledéva", 
The latter reads, ‘ Pirantakan Midévadiga] alias Sri Sembiyan Madévi, the queen who bore 
MadurAntakadéva alias Uttamachéladéva.§ From these quotations it is clear that 

‘Madurdntaks, the son of Gandariditya, went by the name of Uttamachéladéva. As the 
names Parakésari and Rajakésari are alternately borne in the Chéla dynasty, they must 
have belonged to the kings of that dynasty as follows :— 

Parakcsari Parintaka 1. 





Réjakésari Gandaraiditya Arimjaya 
` Parakésari Madu Pardntaka II. 
rintaka alias Utta- 
machéladéve. 


RAjarijadéva I. 
Réjakésarivarman. 

Again, an inscription of the 24th year of the reign of Rajaraéja L., found in the Déruké- 
vanéévara temple at Tiruppaldtturai, actually quotes an inscription of the 13th year of 
Uttamachéladéva, No doubt the Uttamachdladéva here must refer to MadurAntaks, the 
king to whose reign the Madras Museum plates belong.” Sir Walter Elliot describes two coins | 
with the legend Uttamachdla, and Mr. Venkayya also mentions in his Annual Report on 
Epigraphy for the year 1904 that Dr. Hultzsch describes several bearing the same legend, 
in both Nagari and Grantha ; some of these it would appear ore attributable to the king of 
our record, while others are said to belong to the reign of Rajéndrachdladéva 1. All theae 
facts conclusively prove that, prior to Rajardja 1, there lived a king named Uttamachdladéva 
and that he was identical with Madurdntakae, 

Tho date of this king is obtained by No. 265 of the collection of the Madras Epigraphiat 
for 1907. It belongs to the Mahiliigasvamin temple at Tiruvidaimarudiér and is dated in 
Kali year 4083, in the 13th year of the reign of Uttamachéjadéva alias Parakésarivarman 


का 

§ An inscription in tho Siva temple at Tiravdsi near Trichinopoly which calls this king by the name 
Uttamachdjadéiva 

é Sri Gapdaridittadévar nambirittiyac Pirintakan mAdévadigal Pirittiyar Sembiyap midéviyir 

magapiga Maduraintakadéveriga Uttamaééladévarai tiruvayipa-viykke-udaiya Pirhjgiyar." 

f No. 200 of 1904; “Sri Gandaridittadévar nambirdttiydr Sri Uttamasdjadévaraittiruvayiru- 
vaykka udaiya Piritfiydr 6d Sembiyan. midéviyae." 

@ No. 95 of 1892; * Madurintakeadévarima $4 Uttamaidladévaral tiruvayiru-viykka-alaiye 
Pirkttiyar Pirlgtakegmids vadigalsps dad Sembiyay mi&déviyar.” ५ 

# No. 916 > 1903." 
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From this, the date of his accession is inferred as 969—70 a.p. The last known date of this 
king is the 16th year, which corresponds, to 985, the year in which, we know, RaAjarAja I 
ascended the throne. Hence it is very likely that Madurintaka died that year and was 
succeeded by his nephew Rajardja. 

Another inscription, No. 325 of 1905, mentions that Madurdntaka’s wife was the daughter 
of a MilAdudsiyar, and we know from the Leiden and Tiruvilajgidu grants that his son 
was Gandarddityadéva, He led o very pious life, visiting and setting right the affairs of 
several temples and singing their praises. A decade of his verses is included in the collection 
of hymns called the Tiruvisaippd.!" 

The TiruvAlaigidu plates state that the people urged Ra&jarija I to take up the 
reins of the government, but that he sternly refused to accept their kind solicitations, saying 
he would not take up the sovereignty as long as his uncle, Madurintaka, was fond of ruling 
It is said that eventually Arumolidéva, (RAjarajadéva I), was anointed as heir-apparent, 
even while Madurdntaka was * bearing the burden of the kingdom.’ This step might have 
been taken by Madurdntaka on perceiving what direction the inclinations of his son 
Gandariditya took,!! From amongst the youngsters he seems to have picked up the fittest 
and the most popular, RAjardja I, to be his successor. 


Uttamachéla’s mother waa called Pirdntakan MAdévadigal alias Sembiyan Mahfdéviyar, 
She seems, like her grand-son, to have heen a very piouslady. She built o number of 
temples for Siva ;for instance, the Chandramauliivara temple at Tiruvakkarai,!! the 
Apatsahayasvara temple at Adoturai,! the Tiruvaraneri temple at Tiruvirdir, 60.14 
were built by her. Some of these constructions were completed in the reign of Raéjardja 
I,, and therefore shs seams to have survived her son Madurdntaka and to have lived 
fairly long during the reign of Rajardja I. 

In connection with the name of the mother of Madurintaka, Mr, Venkayya haa — 
committed a mistake. He speaks of her as Udaiyapirittiyar alias Sembiyan Madéviydr,1& 
The compound Vayiru-vdyttal means ‘becoming pregnant with’ or ‘ bearing so and 
so”: hence ‘ Uttamachu/adéva, ai vayiru-vdykka-udatya-pirditiydr’ means ‘ the queen who had 
the honour of basring Uttamachéladéva as her son.’ This wrong interpretation has brought 
into existance an altogether fictitious queen named Udaiya Pirdttiyir. The phrase 
vayiru-vdyltal occurs in several places in Tami! literary works ; ¢.g., in Perumdl Tirumoli, 
the saint Kulasékhara addresses Sri Rima as ° Kausalai-tay mani vayir-vdytiavaré | 18 


The inscription refers to transactions that took place on the following occasions :— 

(1) In the 22nd year of tho reign of K5-Parakdsarivarman. 

(2) In the 9th year of tho reign of K5-Visaiya-Rampavarman, 

(3) In the 16th year of tho reign of K6-Parakésarivarman. 

(4) In tho 18th year of tho reign of Sri Parakasarivarman who took Madirai and Elam, 

Of these, the transactions that took place in the first two reigns, are said to have been 
found engraved on the wall of the temple 


10 Ho has wung @ decade of verses bazinaing with minadr-uruva-mél, Ho visited the temple at TikkiAli 
Vallam (Tiruvallam, near Kafpidi) set right the affairs of the temple and bathed the central shrine with 
1,000 pote full of water. Ho aot up on image of Siva in the temple at Gujimallam, ote. (8. 1. Z., Vol. Il, 
p. 102, and No. 222 of 1903 respectively.) 

Il Ep, Ann, Rep. for 1906, p. 68, para. 18. 19 No. 200 of 1004. 

13 No. 357 of 1907. 14 No. 571 of 1904. 

18 Ep. Ann, Rep, for 1904, p. 11, para. 20. 14 Perum4j Tiramoli, 6th Decade, त, |, 
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One of us has shown elsewhere that Kampavarman must have ruled only after Paraké. 
ssrivarman Parfintakal.1? Dr, Hultzsch takes him to bea brotherof Nyipatuigevarman,!® 
We are inclined to take the Parakérarivarman mentioned thrice in this record to be identiosl 
with Parfntaka who took Madirai end [Jam. 

The following are the names of places mentioned in the inscription :—Oragam, Tun- 
dunukkachchéri, Kambulinpadi, Adimdneppédi, Kafnjakappidi, Kiram, Olukkaippikkam, 
EPrruvalichchéri, Ranajayappidi, Ekavirappadi, Vamanappadi, £6lAniyamam, and Kachchip- 
pédu, Of these, Kiram and Olukkaippikkam excepted, all others appear to have been the 
names of the various quarters in Kachchippédu, which is ‰ modified form of the name of 
KAafichipuram, The Vishnu temple at CUragam has been praised by the Vishnava saints, 
Tirumalisai and Tirumangaiyflvars.! The village of Kiiram is situated at a distance of 
six milesfrom KAfichipuram, and is famous as the birth place of Srivatsschinna-misra, better 
known as Karattdlvin, who was the foremost of tho disciples of Sri RamAnuja, and who wrote 
down the Sri-Bhishya to the dictation of RamAnujs. It is in this place that Vidydvinita 
Pallava built > temple for Pinikapani, under the name of Vidvivinita-Pallava-Paramésvara- 
garam, Olukkaippikkam is perhaps identicel with OzhskkS:patju in the Conjeevaram 
talika of the Chingleput District, 

In the course of this inscription we come across the name Télachcheviyar Elakkaiyar. 
Weare unable to say if itis the name of a single person or of acless of men. The first member 
of this compound literally means ‘he or they with ears unbored ’ ; the second means, * he or 
they whose hands shall not receive (alms and such like things).’ It is said that their line 
became extinct, a statement which precludes the taking of these for an order of recluses 
After they became extinct, in the suburb of Séliniyamam, which was enjoyed by them free 
of taxes by royal sanction, a number of p2ople seem to have quatted, Since the abolition of 
taxes on SélAniyamam was solely for the benefit of the Elikksiyar, the small taxes mentioned 
inan earlier part of the paper were levied upon these squatters, for the benefit of the temple. 

The inscription informs us that there were three images in the temple of OCragam, one the 
principal deity and two others in a quarter of the temple called the Karikila-terri.2° This 
latter word moans & pial, © raised platform, The platform seoms to have been named after 
KarikAla, one of the early sovereigns of the Chéla dynssty. There is also ठ likelihood of ita 
being called after some later member of the same dynasty, for we know other kings, who 
bore the same name os that early king, reputed to have built the embankment of the 
Kavéri. 

The fact that the festival is mentioned to be of seven days’ duration, seems to indicate 
that the fantra that was followed in theserviceof temple was the Vaithdnasa and not 
Pdéachardtra system. The latter was systemsticelly introduced in almost all the important 
Vishnu temples in Southern India by RamAnuja. | 

The present inscription is of more than merely historical interest, in that we learn a good 
deal about the state of civilisation of the times, what the staff generally employed in temples 
in those days was, what the qualifications of the officiating priests were, etc., ete, We have 
also some knowledge of the comparative value of bazar articles and the rate of interest and 
other similar matters, The rate of interest does not appoar to be constent : if must be 
admitted that in somo instances it was rather heavy, Interest was received either in money 
or grain 

"1 ` Christian Odlege Magazine for 1905. 

18 Ep, Ind,, Vol. VO, ए, 194. | 

19 Vorase beginning with ‘nigr-irundu ठिक and ‘nin radendaiy-Cragattu " of TirumaliéaiyAlvir 
(vy. 63-4 of Tiruchchanda-virattam), and * Niragattdy ` (व) runedyundagdsgam,v, 8), ‘kalleduttu’ (bid. , v. 
13), ‘ madi} Kachchiy-Oragamd ॥ (Siriya-tirumadal, 1. 69). " Cragattullarcact (Periya Tirwmagal, 127). 

9° These might bo the gods at Tirukkdragam and Toniniragam, sung by Tirumaigaiyélvar. 
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) First Plate: First Side. 
१, धति स्म च तेषां qratarmeieaae क्‌ [ Fa) कानपाटि कंसदणा - 
२. iene ब च्‌ चेरीत्याख्यातेषु Tey तथा TaN न्यध-- 
३, क्त तेष्यव वाटेकेष्वतिमानप्याटि रु दव [ न ]7री ति वारक्दयनातास्वन्तुषः( या }- 
४, न्तस्यैव दरे्तुखा प्रत्यादि मानभममृतेष्वत्यषु देमदतयुपनतेष्वत्वं — 
५, चायन्ययालोविनां श्रीकाय्य्ृतामभावात्‌ स ए{ व+ ] राजा श्रीका्व्वंकर-- 
४, णाय तानेव स्वा य+ ] न्ययुङ्क्तः दातव्यमूमासि मात्रे इडबक्सदहितन्तण्ु-- 
७. छ प्रस्ययुग्मनौलपस्यव्च चो नियमनिञ्यनरूगकस्वत्रिधान्ने ना-- 
८. देयं waned करमिति मघुरोन्मायिना शुन्वमावाष्वोढेनाज्ञापितै-- 
१. स्वरथ नगरजनैरप्यनृङ्ञातमेतत्‌ [ ॥ १* ] आयव्यावयाद्ख्य चो नियम्वा-- 
१०. fire: मासक्रमेण चैववन्ददीनोयौ दृडमूबिमिः [ ॥ २* ] राजवन्नहतामेषाच्चतु-- 
१६. रव्वाटनिवासिनाम्‌ a: aes साद्मूरकवासिनः [ ॥ ३* 1-- 
Sri K6-ppara- 
12. késaripanmar-fna 4ri Uttamaddéladévarkku yandu padindrAvadu Udai- 
13. yar Kachchippéttu kéyilin-ullAl terkil Chittira-mandapett-clun- 
14. daruli irukka adigdrigal Sélamdvénda-véldr Emberuman ik-Kachchippéttu 
15. (ragattu nipparulins Dévarkku ik-Kachchippéttuk-kél-nirai kéliyum kala- 
16. lavu [पवक] ivarkku pégaméy varum marrum ittévarkke Kachchippéttum Tu- 
17. n[dunujkkachchériyilum vilai kondudaiya bhomiyum mayrum poli- 
18, tttullanavum munbu ittévarkku nivandaii-jey dilAmaivi- 
19. 1 nivandafi-jeyyavum ik-Kachchippétia jrandu séri ittévarudai- 
0. ya érikdriyan-kadaikAnavum arulichcheyvad-eprru vinnappeii-jeyya i- 
21. k-Kachchippéttu Oragattu ninraralina déverkku ivvir kél-nirai kiliyum (पमन. 
22. vu kiliyum vilai kondudaiya bhimigalum polidttullanavum niyé (y) ni 
28. vyandaii-jeyviy-enrum ivvir Kambulinpaédiyum Adim&napp4&diyum i- 
24. vvirandu 4ériyum i dévar 4rikAriyam-friyavum ipparisu nivandaf-jeygay-en- 
Second Plate: First Side. 
25, yum arulichcheyya adigiri Sikkar-udaiyan Nekken Kanichchan-Ana 860. 
26. lamivéndavélin vinnappattdl nivandai-jeyvittapadi [|॥*] kAlala. 
27. vu kiliyum kél-nipai kfiliyum i dévar vilai ko nd-udaiya nilangalil 
28. pogamum i dévar poli-dttu silalékhaippadi K6pParakésaripanmarka 
29. yAndu irubatt-irandivadu Kirattu sabhaiyirum Ariyerperumbakkattu 
30. sabhaiyérum konde pon irundrr-aimbadin kalaijinukku 
31. taigalir ennAlip-porkAlal GrAppai nfijsikkn atjtakka- 
[dajva polidai nellu aiffifrpukkadiyum Ulaiy dr 88 [1119 87 éilé- 
lékhaippadi konda pon aimbadin kalafijinal 019 ०४1४ 
kku alakkakkadava polisai nellu nérraimbadin kidiyum Ké-vi- 
éaiya Kampapanmarku yandu onbadavadu Olukksipikkattu sa bhai- 
yar 4ilalékhaippadi kondu kadava pon irubattunir-kalafijinal oré- 
Second Plate: First Side. 
37. ttai ndlaikkida-kkadava poliéai-ppon ४०० तह nilu mafjadiyum ni- 
38. vandafijeydapadi [{i*) tiruvamirdu पतप sandikka nel mukkayuni apundliyu- 
39. m kariyamudu irandukka minru sandikku nel nand/iyam neyyamudu nigadam 
91 From inked improssions kindly furnished by Mr. Edgar Thurston, Superintendent of the 
Government Central Museum, Madras, 
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ulakkinukku nel aififidliyum tayiramudu pédu uriyiga miinru sandikku [ta-) 

yiramudu nAli-urikku nel munndliyum adsikkiyamudu miinru sandikku 

nel munndliyum viraginukku nel irundliyum Arddikkum 

véda-brahmanan oruvanukku nel padakkum ivanukku pudavai-mudal 

érAttai ndlaikku pon aifigalafijum parichérakafi-jeyyu-mini oruvanukku 

nel arundliyum ivanukku pudavai mudal 6rAttai nAlaikku pon 

kalafijum tirumeykApp4n oruvanukku niéada-nel kuruniyum ivanu- 

kku pudavai mudal érAttai nAlaikku pon-irv-kalafijum nandavanam ulap- 

par iruvarkku nigada-nel kuruni nfndliyum ivargajukku pudavaikku pon 
Third Plate : First Side. 

kalafijum SaakirAnti onrinnkku Achiryys pisanai utpada pon kalafijéy kala- 

ga SaikirAnti pannirandinukku pon padinain-galafijum tirumeyppdachchu- 

kkum tirupugaikkum tiigal araikkAl ponndga 6rAttai naleikku 

pon kalafijarsiyum tirunamanigai maprukku OrAftai nflaikku po- 

n mukkAlum tiruppariéattam miinrukky érAttai nAlaikku pon kalafi- 

jum ugachohaga] talaipparai onpum maddali irandum karadigai on- 

rum tdlam onrum éekandigai onrum kAlam irandum kai- 

mani onrumfga 4] onbadinukku pudavai mudal-utpada Ulaidr poli- 

fittu nel nirraimbaddin-kAdiyum Kachchippéttu nagarattirpakkal vilai ko- 

ndudaiya nilattil Chittiravalli-pperufijeruvana pattiyam Tundv- 

nukkachchériyil vilai kondudaiys nilattil métju madagfiru pAfja 

Sendaraippottay nilattukku vadakkil tadi minyum Kad&dikun- 


Third Plate: Second Side. 


diflijn vadakkil cheruvuv-onrum palla madagiru pAfija nilatta] 

Kénériyfr pogattil vadakkil kundilumdga tadi aifijinAl pa- 

tti nilamumags innilam irandu pattiyum ippoliydtta nel nir- 
raimbadin-kAdiyum uvachchargal onbadinmarkku nivandam&gavum [| *] tirune- 
lukkiduvarkku niésda-nel munnaliyum KarikAla-terriyil iruvar Dévark- 

ku miinru sandikku nisadam-arisiy-arondliydga nigadam-sridi kuyuni ए 

nilikku nel mukkuruni aruniliyum kariyamudu minyu aandi- 

kku nel nAnAliyum viragukku nel munndliyum minru sandikku ney- 

yamudu ulakkinukku nel-nnAjiyum iruvar dévarkkum tirunondé-vilakki 
randinukku ney-urikku nel kuruni-mAndliyum tirumeyppiichchukkum 
tiruppugaikkum tipgal mafijddi-pponniga 6rétfai nAjaikku pon pan- 

nirandu mafijadiyum ivviruvar dévarkkum nivandhamigavum [|*) K6pParakésaripa- 


Fourth Plate; First Side. 


nmarkku yAndu padinfrAvadu Kachchippé(t}tu Oragattu ninyarulins 
कषत KambulanpAdiyar konda pon elubattu mukkalafijaraiyum A- 
dimAnappadiyar konda pon elubattu-mukkalafjaraiyum 4 11.43 
क्तकः konda pon muppattaiigalaijum Erruvalichchériyar 

konda pon padinen-kalafijum Agappon irunfrru-kkalen- 

jinukku kalafijinvay pilavu-polissiydga 07४11 na- 

laikku vanda poliéai-ppon muppadin-kalafju ippo- 

n muppadin-kalafijum i dévar Chittirai tiruvildvakku nivandafjeyda 
padi tiruvilé élundlaikkum ennaikku pon éju-kalafijum ध्र nilaikku nfi- 
yu pivum néru éandukkum pon irukalaajum élundjum ४0 sey- 
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83, yum dévaradiyarkku korrukkum piiéenaikkum-dga pon aiigalaaijum कृष 
$4. पप्रा brAhmana-bhdéjenattukku anridagattél ner-kondu 
Fourth Plate: Second Side. | 
85. fittuvadina pon padin(ka)kalafijum dévar pallichchivigai kavuiijivi- 
86. gaiyirkkum éirappu vanda uvachcharkkum लुप nAlaikku pon kalafijum 
87. kandaliva pon aijgaletiju agappon nér tiruvilavukku vilakku pi- 
88. dippirum kodi eduppdrum KambulAnpddiyirum Adimanappidiyarum 
89. Erruvalichchériydrum Kafijagappidiyirum i dévar 4ériyina §dlaniya- 
4). mattu munbulla Télachcheviyarina Rlakkaiyar echcharramai- 
91. yil ivvélakkaiyyar parvva-marjjidi ipai iruk[ka] kadavarallAémai- 
92. yil ichchérikku-ppurattu ninru vandérina kudigalai manaiyal tijgal néli 
93. ulakk-ennaiyum irrundli arisiyum i dévarkké(y)-iraiyiga kondu marru inna- 
94 garadjuttina irai eppérpattadum kollAdidAgavum|[||*] ivargalai idanri mar- 
99. yu ipaikittinir Geigai igai Kumari idai éeydar éeyda pAvan-kolva- 
न 90. d&gavum enru ippariéu Madiraiyum flamum-gonda 4ri Parakésaripanmarku- 
| Fifth Plate: First Side. 
97. yAandu padinettAvadu ikachchipéttu nagarattar seyda vyavasthaippadiyé(y) i- - 
98. dévarum ivargalai ivirajyé(y) ko]vadAgavum ichchériyar i dévarkku 
99. kanakku iduvadigavum ivanukku i dévar bandAratté niéadam kuruni nelinm 
100. anduvarai irukalafiju pon iduvaddgavum [)\*]ivvar Iranajayappidi Ekavirap- 
101. padi Vamana Sajkara Sajkarappidiyumaga miinru ééri-chChaigarapidiyarum 
konda pon 
102. irupadin-kalafijinAl munbu ninra d4riyiré kadava nonda-vilakkon- 
103. rum Sélaniyamattdrattum ennai sandi vijakkerippadigavum [|| *] ira- 
104. ndu érikéyilu] dévargalai Uttaramayana Saigrantiyum Chittirai Vishuvum sna- 
105. panaméttuvadarkum tiruvilavirku vilakku-ppidippirkum kodi edukkum-Aluk- 
£ 106. kom पापक pugunda parushai-ndyanmayku arisi tuniyum géshti seydanu 
| 107, kku arigu tunippadakkum pijanai-ppon arai-kkalafijum marrim érikéyilul | 
108. kuraivullana nivandam pfrddé kandalivile 4eyvaddigavum ittévar drikéri- 
109. पण idsiydrallana padinettn nAttiyfrumé kadai kendu timdu kuduppa- 
110. rAgavum|||*) ififiagarattu nagaram-Alvinum Attai-viriyarum Erruvalichchériyarum 
111. Kanjagappédiyirum ittévarviéam alindadu Andutérum tiruvilachcheyda- ` 
112. valavé kanakku kAnbadigavum ichchuttappatte irandu 4ériy4rumé dévar ban- 
113. dirattu vaitta nivandaj-gondu tirume[y]kAppu iduvaddgavum|||*) ittévar 
érikAryya- | 
114. m kadaikkAnbiraiyum tirameyk&ppanaiyum kanakkeluduvanai- 
115. yum nagaramé javasthaj seydu iraikolla-pperidadigavum|||*) érikéyi- 
116. lukku érikéyil nambiiy nirambindrai-ppiriduvidil védam vala bré- 
[* नै 117. hmapansiyé dradikka iduvadagayum ipparigu aidigdrafjeyvar-éva apai 6 
| 118. lai seydén ififagare tt-[ravirappadi madhyasthan Narpattendyira Majgaldditta- 
119. nén eluttul)/*] ikKachchipétta nagerattirpakkal vilai konda nilam Oldga- 
1). miarayapperviijeruvil kilakkil mér-migudikkvpaivu utpada virru-kkuduttém ma 
| 11, nagarattém|(||*) inda éisanem eluttu vettina Arandaigi Pérmigavirana ... . 
Translation,*? , 
fines = 1--11. (In) the sixteenth year of (the reign of) the king Parakésarivarman alia ` 
Uttamachdladéva, when His Majesty was pleased to be seated in the Chittira-mandapa 
| in t the palace ot Kachehippadu, the adAikdrin, Chéja-mavéndo-vélar, (hum bly) submitted 
| 42 The Sanskrit portion haw been Ieft oat Of tho translation as it is fragmentary and os र व न्भ 
it contains eeours in the Tamil portion of the document, । | 
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thus :—" My lord! 8 The taxes on (articles) weighed in the balance and on (articles) 
measured by the foot, which belong to the deity who is pleased to standin the temple of 
Oragam ; the (lands) that arein the enjoyment of this deity and which were purchased, 
for this same god, at Kachchippédu and Tundunukkachchéri and besides these, the 
(amounts) that carry interest, were not in past times reduced to writing ;*4 therefore, may 
it please your majesty to command that these might be reduced to writing and the people 
of the two chéris belonging to Kachchippédu be made to look after the business of (of the 
temple of) this god." The king was pleased to command; ‘' Bs the reducing to writing 
the (enjoyment of the ) taxes on (article) weighed in the balance and those measured by 
the foot, the lands purchased and those items that fetch interest, done by yourself, 
Be it also arranged that the (people of) Kambnjinpadj and AdimAnappadi, the two 
‘chéris belonging to this town (Kachchippédu), should scrutinise the business of (the 
temple of) this god." 

This is what was written (as the result) of the prayer of the adhikdrin, Nakkan Kani- 
chehan alias Chéla-mivénda-véldr of Sikker :— 

(Thefollowingisthoaccounto’) the taxes on (articles) weighed in the balance and 
measured by the foot and the produce of the lands purchased by the deity (or in the name 
of the deity) and the interest-bearing amounts of this god, as gathered from stone 
inscriptions :— 

In the twenty-second year of the reign of the king Parakesarivarman, the gold received 
by the sabhas of Karam and Ariyar-pporumbikkam (is) two hundred and fifty Aalatjus af 
gold ; the paddy, that has to be measured as interest on this amount, is five hundred and 
fifty kadis of paddy per annum 
"The gold received, according to the stone inscription, by the sabha of Ulsiyir is fifty 
ka!aitjus ; the paddy, that has to be measured aa interest on this sum, is a hundred and fifty 
kidia & year 

(In) the ninth year of the (reign of) king Vieaiya Kampavarman, the gold received, accord- 
ing to the stone record, by the sabia of Olukkaippakkam is twenty-four Aafaijus ; the gold, 
that has to be paid as interest on this amount, is arranged to be one kalaijuand four madjddds, 

Lines 25—65. (Thisis how the above income was arranged to be spent and accord. 
ingly) reduced to writing :— 

For rice offerings three times a day, the (quantity of) paddy (sano tioned for this purpose is) 
three kwrunis and six १4/15 ; for two vegetables three times 4 day, paddy, three wilia; and for 
ghee daily 9 ulakku, paddy five १1415 ; curds at a uri each time, three times a day, one nai 
and a uri, paddy thres n4/is: batel leaves and nuts thrice a day, paddy three nélia: for the 
brahman who does the drddhana, (the quantity of) paddy (to be given daily is) > padakku ; 
and for his clothes, five ka/aajus of goldannually ; for the young man (4 brahmachdrin) who does 
the subordinate services of the temple, paddy (per diem) six nd/is: and for him for clothes, 
nnually a kalaiiju af gold - for the temple guard, paddy daily one kur wit and for his clothes, 
two ka/aijus o year ; for two who labour in the flower-garden, paddy per diem one 
kuruai and four nis and for clothes for these one kalaiju of gold a year ; for twelve Saik- 
rantis, including the dchirya-piija, fifteen halai)us at the rate of a kalaiju and a quarter of 
gold for each SaikrAnti : for sandal and incense at the rate of a eighth of a pon per mensem, 
for a year one and a half ka/ayjus ; for bathing the image thrice daily, -hree-fourths of a por 
per annum ; for musicians (as under :—); for the (sounder of the) ialai-pparas, one man ; the 

$8 ‘The word emirumidn might be taken in the vocative case and translated, as it has been dono, sa 
addressing the king, or taken as a noun in apposition with Uragattu nigraltyaddvar. 

34 nibandham means not simply binding, but wlso a literary composition, Hence it has been token 
an reducing fo writing vA 
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maddali, two; the karadikai, one; the tdélam, one ; the sekandikai, one; the kdlam, one ; 
and the kai-mani, one ; thus the (total number of) men (is) nine : for these, including their 
clothing, annually a hundred and fifty hddis of paddy which is got from the sabha of Ulaiydir, 
as interest (on the sum they have borrowed from the temple) and the block of land called the 
Chitravalli-pperufijeruvu, one of the plots of land purchased from the citizens of Kachchip. 
pédu and the three fadis of land in the northern portion of the plot called the Sendaraipottan, 
watered by the canal coming from the higher sluice ; the northern cheruvu in (the plot af) 
the land called Kadédi-kk-undil together with the northern kundil of the land which is in the 
enjoyment of Kénériyar and which is watered by the canal issuing from the lower aluice ; 
(thus making 4 total of) five tadi and in terms of pa;tis, two partis ; (this land), together with the 
(above mentioned) one hundred and fifty kddis of paddy received as interest, shall be written 
down in the name of the musicians, nine in number : for those that clean the (the temple 
precincts), daily three ndlis of paddy. 

Lines 65-72, For the deities on the KarikAla-terpi ; for rice offerings thrice a day, at 
six 4145 each time, the quantity of rice (amounts to) a kuruni and four n4/is daily ; for 
this, paddy three kurunis and six n4lis; for fire-wood, paddy three ndlis: for ghee three 
times a day, one u/akku ; paddy for the same five nd/is: for the two deities, for two perpetual 
lamps, ghee at one uri, paddy for it, one kuruniand four néfis; for sandal and for 
one year twelve maijddis at the rate of one majjddi a month: may this be the written 
arrangement for these two deities, 

Lines 72-103. (In) the sixteenth year of (the reign of) the king Parakésarivarman, the 
inhabitants of Kambulanpédi, belonging to this city, of Kachchippédu, received from (the 
treasury of) the god, who is pleased to stand in the temple at Oragam in Kachchippédu, 
the sum of seventy-three and a half kalaijus of gold: the gold received from the sabha of 
AdimAnappAdi is seventy-three and a half ka!aiju of gold : the gold received by the citizens 
of Kafijagappadi, thirty-five kalaijus: the gold received by the inhabitants of Erruvalich- 
chéri, eighteen kalaijus: the total gold (thus lent out on interest is) two hundred kalaajus, 
the total of the interest, per annum on the individual sums making up this two hundred 
kalanju of gold is thirty kafaijus. (This amount was) written down for the celebration of a 
seven days’ festival for this god in the month of Chittirai, thus :—for oil, soven kalaajus of 
gold : for (sweet) smelling sandal and flowers for seven days, two kalaijus of gold: for the 
food of the dévaradiydr who entertain the ghéshyi, and for their (doing) pija (perhaps to the 
god of this temple), five bilaijus of gold for the seven days : for feeding brihmans all these 
seven days, for (the purchasing) paddy then and there, ten 107 ४5: for the bearers of the 
palanquin and for the musicians specially come for the occasion, one kalaiiju for the seven 
days : total gold to be spent on these (the musicians १) is five ka/aijus ; the person who carry 
torches and banners shall be the inhabitants of KambuldnpAdi, AdimAnapp4di, &rruvalich. 
chéri and Kafijagapp4di. In Sélaniyamam, the chéri belonging to this god, the line of the 
original occupants, Toldchcheviyar and ElAkkaiyar, having become extinct, and since the 
Elakkaiyar were, according to the old arrangement, exempt from all taxes, those that have 
now come from outside and settled down in this chéri are obliged to pay to this god a tax of a 
nd{vand a u/akku of oil and two ndlis of rice per mensem ; besides this, the city shall not gather 
any other taxes from these people. Those that would receive any other taxes from them, 
shall make incur all the sin committed between the Ganges and the Kumari Thus, according 
to the arrangements made by the inhabitants of this city in the eighteenth year of the reign 
ध प people. The people of these (or of this) chéri shall keep accounts for this 
dei क, fOr (the socountant) a kuruat of paddy per diem and two ka! ०९५५ ius of gold annually al 
shall be paid from the temple treasury, The amount of gold taken by चनन of 
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IranajaysppAdi, BkavirappAdi and VamanappAdi is twenty kalaa jus: from (the interest on) 
this amount, the aforesaid chéris shall burn a perpetual lamp (during the day) and from the 
collected from the inhabitants of Sélaniyamam, the evening lamp shall be kept up. ॥ 

Lines 104-108. For the two deities of the temple ; for bathing them on the Uttardyana- 
Saakranti and Chittirai-vishu, for the carriers of torches and banners and for the parushat- 
ndyanm4rs, who come to temple, rice one fins: for him who arranges the ghdéshti, rice one 
fini and a padakku : gold for pija, half a kafaijuand for any other deficiencies, expenditure 
might be incurred without reference to the written arrangements 

Lines 108-117. If any hindrances to the services of the temple occur, they shall be settled 
by the people of the sixteen nddus (in assembly). The officer (administering the municipal) 
affairs of this oity, the annually elected members (of the eabha) of the city, the inhabitants of 
Prruvalichchéri Kafijagappédi, shall, as soon as the festival comes to an end, audit the accounts 
of this temple for the year, The people of the abovementioned chéris ehall appoint the temple 
guard according to the rules maintained in the temple treasury. The citizens shall, themselves 
not resolve to tax those that do the business of the temple, those that keep the account and 
the guard of the temple. If those, that have served in temples already as officiating priests, 
cannot be obtained (for tho 279 of the temple), only a brAhman who has studied the védas 
must be appointed (in their place). 

Lines 117-121. Commanded by these who do the duties of the adhikdrin in this city, 
I, Narpattenndyira-Maigaladittan, the madhyasthan of the Iravirapp4di, wrote this arrange- 
ment on palm-leaves ; this is my signature, The engraver of this édaana is Ayandéigi 
Pérmigaviran. 





THE FIGHT AT THE GAUNA OF QUEEN BELA. 
By THE LATE Da, WILLIAM OROOKE, O.LE., F.B.A. 
Prefatory Note. 

[Amon the papers left behind by the late Dr, William Crooke was a MS. account of 
part of the AlAthand as heard in a Northern Indian village by Ram-Gharib Chaube, As 
any version of this great cycle of legends is of value what Dr. Crooke’s agent collected is now 
published.'} 

Text and Translation. 
166४ 

Khabarea hoi gai; ४4514) ko :—“ dol leai Mahoba jai.” 

Tab प क्रकं layo Chaunda ko aru, | kahi Bir Chauhan 

Came news to the king :—“ (BelA’s) palankeen has gone to Mahob&.” 

Then he summoned Chaund4 and told the news to the Chauh4n hero. 

161 

Kiidi sawdr bhayo 08 par, (09076 dinho hukm [भष 

Titani phauj hati, ChaundA ki ginati mei eaw4 lakh jaw4n. 

Chaundé sprang upon his elephant and sent his orders round. 

In Chaunda’s reckoning, his army was one and 8 quarter [ध of men. 

168 

Sang Chaundiyé ne lai lino aur Agé ko kari pay4n : 

Jah&i pai १०1४ tho BelA ko ChaundA, wahda gardso jai, 

Chaunda started as the head of his army, and it went forward 

And where Bela’s palankeen was he surrounded it. 

1 As this is poem of considerable length, the rendering of each stante is given after the text. 

9 The numbering se¢ms to refer to some book. 

® That is, 125,000. 
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169 
“ Bo sirmAé jo hai १० sang, sanmukh hoe ke deyA jawdb :— 
Chori karike tum bhige hii, ab tum khabardar hoe jai.” 
“ The hero that is with the palankeen, come forth and make answer :-— 
As thou hast committed theft and run away, thou must now have care,"’ 
170 
Sunike bitei y& Chaunda ki, tab LAkhan ne kahi sundi :— 
` Na ham chori tumhdri kinhi, na girah kAti PithaurA kyar."’ 
Hearing Chaunda’s words, spake Likhan :— 
Neither have I committed theft from you, nor have I cut Pithaur&’s waist-band.” 


1711 
Bar biyAhi dele ki dol diye Mahobe jéyan.,”’ 
Sunike biten ya LAlhan ki, Chaundé agni jwAl hoe jaii, 
“ The girl that was married to the Chandel is going to MahobA.” 
Hearing these words of Lakhan, ChaundA became as a flame of fire. 


172 

“ Dold Mahobe jan na paihai; mAno kahi Kannauji Rai. 
एण dhari dewA Rant Bel& ko, apno kiinch jd karwAi.” 
“The palankeen shall not go to Mahobé : mind the word of the King of Kanauyj. 
Put down Rani Bela’s palankeen and march you from this place.” 

: 173 
Tab phir Lakhan bolan lage ara ChaundA se kaht इपर :-— 
` Dol& chhinai&é maig ni dekhoj jo yah dol deyA chhindi,” 
Then again began Lakhan to speak to Chaundaé :-— 
“The palankeen snatcher I do not see—who this palankeen can snatch from 28." 


174 
Sunike 08660 yé Lakhan ki, Chaunda dinho hukm4 phirdAi :-— 
“ Dol& chhin lea Lakhan se ; sab ke munda lei katwai." 
Hearing these words of Lakhan, Chaundé sent out an order :— 
“Take the palankeen from Likhan, and cut off their heads,” 
175 
Hukum p4eke tab Chaundé ke Kshatria dhare agri pae : 
Khainchf sirohi lai kammar se, dolA pai chalani lagi talwar, 
Hearing the orders, Chaundé’s Kshatriyas rushed forward. 
Drawing their arms from their waists, they raised the swords to the palankeen 
176 
Dono’ or ke jhuke sipAhi, sab ke * mira, maru’ rat lagi. 
Sher bach4 4s chalai tamanchd, 00818 barchhi chhitan lAg. 
Soldiers on both sides fell upon each other—all with the ery of “ Kill, kill.” 
Pistols went off like tigers’ cubs,4 spears and lances began to hurtle. 
[र 
Chalai katiri कभा ; 70) dal ik mil hoe jain : 
Chalai sirohi MAnAshdhi : dnd chalai vilayat kyar. 
There were KotAkhini daggers : and both armies became mixed up. 
There were MAnfzh4hi swords, and indy from foreign lands. 


178 
Tegh4 chatakaii Bardwin ke kati-kati; giraii arekha jawin. 
Uthaii kabandh bir ran khelaia : 2119118 uthahii kabAhi-kabdht. 
Bardwin swords clashed together roughly : and beardless youths fall 
Headless men got up and fought in the field, and the wounded got Seen Held, and the wounded got up and fetched sighs and fetched 


५ The moaning is that tho pistol bullota wore as 





agile 99 tigers’ cuba, 
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179 
LAkhan samu hAwaii Kshatrii ko :—‘‘ Yaro, sharam tumhdre hath 
Muhar4 कठ tum Chaund4 ko, duhari talabaii dena barhai.” 
Said Lakhan to the Kshatriyas : “‘ My friends, my honour is in your hands, 
If you slay Chaunda, I will double your pay.” 
180 
Kanwajwire man ke barhe, jin nirlobh kari talwar. 
Bhaje sip&hi Chaundawile : tab Chaunda ne kahi sunai :— . 
The men of Kanauj were encouraged, who had used their swords without interest: 
Chaundé’s men took to flight : then spake Chaundé :—" 
181 
^ Das das rupiyA ke chdkar hain : nAhaq dariho तपाल katal १ 
Hamari tumhari hoe lari: dekhej kahA karaii Bhagwan.” 
^“ These are servants for ten rupees : you are killing them for nothing 
Let the fight be between you and me : let us see what the Lord will do.” 
182 
Lakhan jaw4b dayo Chaund4 ko :—* Niki kahi, Chaundiyé Rai 
Chot agmani Chaunda kori le, aur mAn ki hanse lewA bujhai.” 
Lakhan made answer to Chaundé :—" Chaunda RaAi’s word is right ; 
Aim first at my breast, 0 ChaundA, and satisfy the desire of your heart.”’ 
159 
Chaundé ne tab gurj uthdyo, aur Lakhan par dayo chalai. 
Gurj ki chot lagi haudé par ; dhakkA lagi Kannauji kyfr. 
Then ChaundA raised his mace and aimed at Lakhan 
The mace struck the Aaudd and shook the king of Kanauj [LAkhan]. 
184 
Dold gheri liyé Chaundé ne, tab Sayyad ne kahi sunéi :— 
" [कट dharohar jo Kanwaj se, so Dilli men gai nighdi.” 
Then Chaund4 surrounded the palankeen, and the Sayyad spoke :— 
“What I brought from Kanauj as security, has been robbed in Delhi.” 
185 
Khai sanikiyo Sayyad, wah man mei lagyo bahut pachhitén. 
Sayyad barhike gayo LAkhan tei, dekhi chot Kannauji kyar. 
The Sayyad lost his head, and great remorse was in his mind 
The Sayyad went forwards to Likhan and saw the wound of the king of Kanauj 





“Kyo kumhildne, LAakhan Rand? Ao ghiwA denhié mej ०६१1 
La&khan jawib dayo Sayyad se :—" ChachA, suno haméari bit.” 
“Why are you fainting, Likhan Rani! You have received no wound,” 
Likhan answered the Sayyad :—" Uncle, hear my words,” 
187 
“ Garhi chot kari Chaundé ne ; lagi ghéwA kareje 877." 
LAkhan [भत Chaundé ko :—“ Bakleshi, khabanddr 140." 
^“ Chaunda gave me a deep wound : the wound has reached my heart.” 
Then Likhan shouted to Chaundé: “ Leader, have a care.” 
188 
Tauli ke 01014 Likhan mire, laike Ajaipil ko nim. 
Bhala lagyo ikdinté ke, wah gir paryo dharani bhahrai. 
Weighing his spear well Likhan struck, taking the name of Ajaip4l 
The spear struck the one-toothed one, and he fell to the ground at once 
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189 
Chaunda bhAjyo ran khetan se ; bhAji phauj Pithaurd ky4r. 
Khabarda hoyA gifi badshah ko : murchi hatyo Chaundiyé kyr. 
ChaundA fled from the battlefield : fled the army of king Pithaurd. 
The king heard the news that the enemy had beaten king Chaunda, 


190 
Dolé Likhan laye jAt haii, rakhi haij nagar Mahobe 61 
Sunike batiyAn dolA ki, Pirthi gaye sanéké khai. 
Lakhan took the palankeen at once, and placed it in Mahob& city. 
Hearing the story of the palankeen, Prithvi® was greatly disturbed 


191 
1004040 Tahar ko bulwdyo, aur yat bat kahi samujbéi :— 
"* Nagar Mahobe jo १८1४ jl, tau jag hoe hain h&psi hamér.” 
He called तत्‌) and Tahar, and spake this word to them : 
“Tf the palankeen goes to Mahobé city, then the world will laugh at me.” 


192 
ltant sunike, tab Tahar ne lashkar dinho hukmé phirAi :— 
“ Mari dankA ke 06186 kh4n, Kshatrii bandhi layo hathiyar.” 
Hearing this Tahar sent out orders to the army :— | 
“As soon as they hear the mééra and the drum, the Kshatriyas are to put on their arma.” 
193 
Str surmA hathii charhi gayé; पततत bhaye ghoéri aswar. 
Dalganjan par Tahar charhi gayo ; Dhandd Bhaufrfi pai aswar. 
Brave mounted-men mounted on elephants, and Turks [Musalm4ns] on horses 
TAhar mounted his [elephant] Dalganjan, and Dh4nd@ on his [horse] Bhauiré. 
194 
Jujh nag4rA ke bAjat khan, lashkar kiinch dayo karwéi. 
Top rahkalA Age barhige, pichhe phauj chali sab 14. 
As soon aa the beat of drum has heard, the army was on the march 
Cannon went in front, and behind them all the army. 


195 
Bajati jAwei ye ran mahuiri, Kshatri bir rip hoe 1818. 
Andhi ais! lashkar Awai, hAbAkAr bitati jAi. 
The more the drums , the more excited became the Kshatriyas. 
Like a storm the army came and the people cried out and wept. 


196 
Sat kos ke chau pherA mei phaujei Prithi ki dikhral. 
Prithi R4j ne tab lalkfro, १०1४ chAri khet rahi 194. 
Prithi’s army was een in a circle of seven és. 
Then Prithi RAj shouted out, while yet the palankeen was four fields off. 


197 
= Kehi ki mAt4 nfhar 146 1 Kehi Raéjpit lie autér 1 
Kaun ki siihini ko jayo hai doli laye Mahobe jai?” 
“Whose mother brought forth a lion? Which RAjpit has begotten an heir 1 
Who is the son of the lioness that is taking the palankeen to Mahob& १ ' ` 

195 
Sunike bitei PrithirAj ki, tab Lakhan ne diya jawAb :- 
^“ Hamari 7816 nahar jaye : hamare jame kareje bar.” 
Hearing the words of Prithi RAéj, then Lakhan made answer :— 
“My mother boré a lion १ In my heart doth grow a hair!" 


शु 











199 
“ DolA Mahobe liye j4t haii ; chori na kari, Bir Chauhan,” 
Itanf sunike PrithirAj ne phir LAkhan se kahi sun4i :— 
“Tam taking the palankeen to Mahoba, I have committed no theft, O brave Chauhdn.” 


this Prithi Raj again spake to Lakhan :— 
200 
“ Kaj tumhdre nA atkea hai, Lakhan, Kyo’ thAno tum réri! 
Alh4 Udal jo fye haiti, khayo namak déle kyar.” 
“ Your work is not stopped, Lakhan, Why do you pick quarrel 1 
If AlhA and 081 were to come, they have eaten the salt of the Chandelé king.” 
201 
“Tum kyon Aye san jdjhan ko, Lakhan? Kabhi tumhdro kam 1” 
Sunike bated Prithirfj ke, tab Lakhan ne kahi sundi :-— 
“Why have you come into this battle, Lakhan ! What is your business here |” 
Hearing the words of Prithi Raj, spoke Lakhan :-— 
202 
“ Rathi ki AlhA ge Kannauj mea : ham ne RaAjgir dae inim 
Dharm ham4ro Alh4 rikhyo : Ganjar pais& 18० ug&h.” 
In anger [with the Chandela] AlhA went to Kannauj: I gave him Rajetr in reward 
Alh& [now] maintains my prestige, he realizes the revenues of GAnjar. 
“ Gang kinhi ham Udal ee pagiyA palati Banaphar mith :— 
Alh& Cdal jo ran jujhaii : pahile jujhaih Kannauji Rai 
“ Swearing on the Ganges I exchanged turbans with the Ban4phar (0491) :- 
If AlhA or Cdal fall in the field, the King of Kanauj {3.६ myself, LAkhan] will fall first.” 
204 
“Sang na chhoraif ham Odal ko ; tum suni lewd, dhanf Chauh4n.” 
Sunike biten yA LAkhan ki, Pirthi rahe krodh mei ल 
* T will never give up (dal : hear me, thou wealthy Chauhan.” 
Hearing the words of LAkhan, Prithi was filled with wrath 
Prithirfj ne tab lalkiro : “ Tahar nfhar, bat प. 
Topaii lagii dewA marchan pai, in 0४10 ko dewa ४१४१. ` 
Then shouted Prithi Raj : = Tahar, thou lion, make true the words [of LAkhan) 
Set cannon on the entrenchments and blow these scoundrels away.” 
Itanf sunike tab Tahar ne topaii Age dai barhat. 
Hukmiia dai dayo khalassii koi, topli batti* dewA lagal. 
Hearing this Tahar ordered the cannon to go forward, 
And ordered the gunners to put a light to the guns. 
207 
Dono or ke chale khalassi: topAi batti upar pahunche ja! 
Ratti daf-dai un top4i men, dhufina rabyo katak mei chhai 
On both sides went the gunners and reached the cannon. 
They lighted and the smoke of the cannon covered the army. 


# The same ७3 palid. 
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Gol4-olA ke sam tutaptii : goli MAgh4 bund arrdi. 

Gold lag&ii jin hAthii ko minoj chor sendhi dai joi. 

Balls fell like hail and bullets like rain in Migh 

When the elephants received the balls it was as if a thief had made holes in them 
209 

Bamb to gol jin ko lAgai, hAthi chig ghari ke rahi jain. 

Gold lagai jin Kshatrij) ke, so latt4 se 1४79 प्क. 

If a ball struck an elephant he expired roaring in the morning, 

If a ball struck a Kshatriya he was blown away like a rag 
210 

Chhoti goli ke lAgat khAn Keshatri giraii karanté khAin. 

Ek pahar bhar golA barse topen ; 14] baran hoiy& jain. 

When bullets struck the Kshatriyas, they fell down rolling about. 

For a whole watch the guns kept shooting balls and became red hot. 
211 

Topaii chha;i dai Kshatrij ne ; tit tupak ki mfraii फा. 

Tiran mAraiji je kamnait&: goliii miraii Turk sawir, 

The Kshatriyas deserted the cannon and shot with bows and arrows. 

Those who knew the work shot with arrows : the Turk horsemen shot with bullets. 
212 

BholAé barchhi chhiitan lAgii ; ipar karAbin ki mar, 

Kaibar lAgai jin Kshatrii ke sidho nikari |Ai wah par 

Spears and lances began to be let loose, and bullets out of blunderbusses 

Kshatriyas struck by kaibars were pierced through their bodies 
213 

Chhoti goli jiu ke lAgai chakkar kfti giraii arrii. 

Yahi larAi pacchhe pari gai, Kshatrii dhari agfri pai 

Those hit by bullets fell rolling in circles. 

This kind of fighting went on in the rear, while the Kshatriyas went forward, 
214 

थ) qadam jab arsf rahiyo jawin4j khainchi Ai talwfr. 

‘ Khat-khat ` tegh& bAjan lige ; bolai ‘chhapak chhapak ' talwar. 

When only a step and a half remained for arad, brave men drew their sword. 

The swords began to sing “ khaj-khaj’ and the scimitars went chapak chapak. 

1 


Ona chatakaii wah lashkar men : kati-kati giraii गीत earddr 
Ulhaii kabandh bir ran khelaij : ghahid uthaii kabihi-kabahi 
006 was fighting in that army : warriors and chiefs fell rolling about 
Headless heroes got up and fought in the field and wounded men got up sighing 
216 
Pyiis pyis* sab ko rat lagi ran mei: pini nihin dekhai 
HAhAk&r paryo lashkar mei murd4di ko maidin dekhii, 
Thirst, thirst ' cried out all in the field, but saw no water. 
Confusion fell upon the army and the plain seemed to be of the dead.? 


—— 





1 Tha MS leaves off hore with « note“ ~ ¶ "Pisa Milt lnnvee off hese with a pole “ to be continued,” bas ao sontinwadl continued,” but oo Continuation has been louud, — 
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L'Awtrome pes Ipfes Trkosormrques Dans 
L'txps; ta Turosormm EBovppmagvs, By 
Paut Ocrmamane; Annales du Must: Guimot, 
Tome XXXI, Paul Gouthner. Paria, 1923. 
This work, which comprises more than 520 

pages, is concerned with cortain important aspects 

of the Buddhist faith. The author, whose know- 
ladge of Buddhist liternture is profound, sets him- 


BOOR-NOTICE 


aeli to determine the conditions, external and 


internal, in which the key doctrines of Buddhiem 
exercised their influence on the mind of man; 
in what manner these controlling ideas or doctrines 


are inter-related ; what effect they have produced | 


on the conduct of individuals and on the general 
community; how they have been transformed 
by the operation of pure thought ; how they have 
been altered by contact with other achools of 
religious thought ; and to what excesses in theory 
and practice they have sometimes led. The au- 
thor is, therefore, concerned with the Buddha and 
the Saagha only in so far as the personality of the 
one and the organization of the other had a direct 
influence upon the direction of the spiritual efforts 
of past ages. He lays stress in his earlier pages 
upon the lay character of the Buddha's teaching, 
and upon the fact that the Teacher, whom it has 
often been the practice to represent as an ascetic, 
divoreed from everything external and profane, 
was on the contrary possessed of 9 profound sense 
of nature, and of tho value of family and social 
life. His method of preaching must have been 
singularly impressive, for he not only organized 
es church, but also founded = tradition of teaching, 
furnishing by his own sermons and exhortations 
® pattern to which later his disciples found it 
imperative to conform. 

Buddhism shattered tho fundamental opposi- 
tion between the sacred and the profane, and 
abolished the idea that certain individuals are 
necessarily set apart from the general body of 


mon, owing to their possession of some mysterious | 


inherent virtue. The householder and the monk 
ean have an equal share of piety, though thoir 
methods of practising it may differ. This mutual 
blending of everyday life and religious feeling, 
Which Buddhism taught, marked a new epoch in 
the history of humanity ; and in offering a position 
in hia church to tho lay devotes of both sexes, 
the Buddha assured the success of the institution 
` @hich he founded. It must not, howover, be 
forgotten that his modification was merely an 
extension of a line of evolution which commences 


from the Upanishads, and that therefore the Bud- 


dha was the beneficiary, rathor than the originator, 
of « change which hed ita roota in a more distant 
past. ‘The Jain church also has had ita updeaka, 


7? 


————————— गरतं 














subordina 2) Whe ‘> Wemexd to the religious, 
instead of co-ordinating them, and thereby robbed 
it of ite freedom of action. He waa clearly far 
less emancipated than the Buddha from the ancient 
superstition, which ascribed a separate spiri- 
tual worth to exterior forms ond ceremonies. 
In the history of Buddhism itis the Samgha which 
has been the stable element; it hes maintained 
orthodoxy both in belief and practice. The by 
brethren were more open to tho influence of their 
surroundings, more mobile, less attached to tra- 


| dition. The monks are purer, but more rigid. The 


नि कि CL GE nt ee 





| wholesale. 


differed at 


lay congregation is more alive; but tho novel- 
ties which creep in under their influence are oc- 
casionally opposed violently to the basic principles 
of the Faith. The influence of the lay brother 
increased, as time went on. It was noticeable 
in some sections of the original church; it whe 
still more noticeable in the Buddhism of the middle 
ages. It is supreme to day in Nepal, where preach- 
ing and external activities are carried on by 
married priests, that is to say, by householderr, 
and where the monka live in their retreats, com- 
pletely cut off from all relations with the outside 
world, 


At the close of «a long and valusble chapter on 
the landmarks in the literary history of the Bud- 
dhistic doctrine, M. Oltramare raises the ques- 
tion as to how and why the religion founded by 
Gautamoe disappeared slowly, but almost wholly, 
from tho land of its origin, after achieving at the 
outset such a phenomenal success, The Baud- 
dhists themse!ves stato that their religion suffered 
severely from tho attacks of Kumarila in the 7th 
century and of Saikara at the beginning of the 
Oth, and certain facta related by the Chinese pil- 
grim Hiuen Tsang indicate that Brahman hatred 
of a faith, which had so often supplanted them 
in the favour of the powerful and ruling classes, 
was intenso and prolonged. Even so, instances 
of violence were only sporadic, and there were no 
persecutions, properly so-called, on the part of 
the great rulers, Buddhism, indeed, suffered far 
more from Islam, which destroyed its monasteries 
Yet here ogain the Muhammadan 
invasions merely hastened the completion of o 
religious dissolution, which had commenced long 


previously. What really ruined Buddhiam waa 


‘ta ever increasing affinity to Hinda cults, and in 
particular to tho cult of Siva. The Chiness pil- 
grime give numerous examples of the penotration 
of pagan ideas, even in the monasterics most 
renowned for their orthodoxy. It was especially 
through the Maidyéna that Buddhism became 
infected with the morbid germe that led to its 
y. The followers of the Hindydna 
declared openly that the monks of Nalanda hard!y 


all 
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aa it did, more and more the same methods, ador- 
ing divinities of the samo class and sometimes 
the eclfsame gods, Buddhism was bound to be 
abeorbed by Hinduism. The contact with the 
cult of Siva transformed the Muhdyina into on 
esoteric doctrine replete with Taatric ideas ond 
mysticism, This was tho last avatdra of Buddhism, 
which practically ceased to exist in India from 
the Lith century. 

The third section of M. Oltramare’s treativo 7 
devoted to a discussion of the place occupied by 
Buddhiem in the history of Indian Theosophy, 
end in the third chapter of that section he doeuls 
with the points of resemblance and difference 
between that religion and the other chief religious 
systems of India. The points of contact are many, 


but are perhaps Ieee remarkable than those which 


differentiate the doctrine of the Buddha from 
other creeds 

First and foremost, Buddhism proclaimed the 
right and the duty of the individual man. It 
east aside traditional ritual and established in 
ita place a personal private faith. To acquire 
knowledge of the Truth by oneself and then teach 
it to othera—that is what constitutes dtmamd yd, 
the first of the five heads of knowledge possessed 
by the BodAisatipa, 


individual man, Buddhism is eminently a pay- 


ehologica! faith. Inasmuch 98 all religious acts | 


and religious sentiment act directly on the inner 
conscioumers of man, they are in effect psycholo- 


gical. Equally so is the benefit which accrucs | 


from adoration of the Buddha: for enliphtened 
Buddhists know that this cult is a source of puri- 
fying emotion for him who follows it, It confirma 
the wisdom of the individual mind, assists the 
devout to destroy the germs of sin within him, 
and, like faith, it leads directly to Vision or ०. 
mination. “Honour and reapect the Buddha, 


and the mysteries of the Law will be mado plain 
to ye." 


Thirdly, Buddhism broke down the ancient 
barriers between the sacred and profane, andl 
denied the division of society into two rigid growpa, 
or the division of places into two categories, If 
reverence is offered to a bhikshu, declared the 
Buddha, he owes it to ideas asociated with the 
garment he wears, and not to any personal 
sanctification or consecration, One's veneration of 
upas and chaityas arises from 
watt spires 9518 or from their 

ua f precious relica; but these sanctuari 
are 80 far from being “sacred,"* that all the socks 
may freely enter thom, There waa no trace of 

fotichiem" in the doctrine preached by the 
Buddha, and so far as tho prohibitions enunciated 
by Buddhism in respect of food, ate.. are concerned 
they were manifestly dictated, 


SOrving as the 





and America think so, 


their being memen- | 


tious fears and notions of idbu, but solely by ao 
wish that the Sarigha should accommodate itself 
to the social views and prejudices of iteage. Apart 
from matters of social hygiene and decency, the 
discipline recommended by the Buddhist ष्टा 
tures 16 purely a moral discipline, and the pollution 
which they seck to wipe away ia that of the beart, 
“That which is impure is murder, theft, lying, 
cheating, light words, and avarice—not the food 
that one cate.’ Rules aro not an end in them- 


solves, but only the means to the one great end— 


Salvation. Lastly, according to Buddhism the 
whole soul and life of a man must be devoted te 
the faith, Brahmaniem had regulated mortal 
lifeby successive stages—the period of tutelage, 
the houscholder’a life, the aecetic atoge in the 
forest, and finally the stage of songds—abandon- 
ment of all earthly ties. The Buddha on the 
other hand realized how brief and fragile a thing 
ia life: no man can count onthe morrow. There- 
fore he preached the need of immediate renuncia- 
tion forthem that thirst for salvation, sweeping 


dwell there by shaping his thoughts to accord with 


the spirit of the true vdnaprastha. Thero must 
| be no dalay, for “the alothful man who, in the 
Secondly, as it has ite seat in the heart of the | 


days of his vigorous youth, does not arise at the 
right moment, will never find the path of wiedom."” 
There must be no division of a man's spiritual 
energy; he must give himself wholly to his task 
-—the task of onsuring his own salvation. 

In o final brief chapter the author sums up the 
lesson of Buddhism, as he understands it, after 
elaborate and painstaking research, 1 cannot 


| do better than conclude this indifferent review 


of # very able work by tranalating, as bost I can, 
the final paragraph. “Must ons assume that 
humanity would be wise to sit at the feet of the 
ancient Hindu sage ? Many persona in Europe 

It may therefore be worth 
while to state in a few words why neither the man- 
ner in which Buddhism has approached the pro- 
blem of man's destiny nor the solution which it 
offers of that problem can really satiefy us, It 
is impossible for us to embrace a doctrine which 
puts forward as the goal of life an intellectual and 
‘piritual immobility, and as ite ideal, « wiedom 


which sits apart and gazes from afar upon the 


active struggles of human existence, Buddhism 
brings happiness to those who follow it with sin- 
cerity, because it teachos them to curb their 
desires and seok their satiafaction in the narrow 
spherm of न retirement and contemplation. Bat 
aon hing better, the thirst for a fuller and deeper 
ox-trionce of what Life signifies—thess possess 
far greater beauty. The ideal of the Buddhist is 
@ terrible mutilation of the Man.” 


. 8. M, Enwanpes 
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REMARKS ON THE ANDAMAN ISLANDERS AND THEIR COUNTRY 
By Str RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Er., 0.B., C.LE., F.5.A. 
Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, from A.D. 1894 fo 1903. 
(Continued from page 55.) 
IV. 
(6) Myths and Legends. 
Mr, Brown's Philosophy of Social Value Developed. 

I now come to the last part of the argument in Mr. Brown’s book: his interpretation 
of the Andamanese Myths and Legends. It becomes closer and more complicated than 
previously and frankly philosophical. He tells us that he is dealing with the Myths and 
Legends “ in a similar =" with the more important parts of the ritual and ceremonial, 


and he commences by laying down his procedure (p. 330) : 

x र propose to explain, not how the legends arose, but what they mean ; what part they 
lay at the present time in the mental life of the Andaman Islander, Customs that 
seem at first sight meaningless and ridiculous have been shown to fulfil most important 
functions in the social econom १. similarly I hope to prove thatthe tales . . . - 
are the means by which the Andamanese express and systematise their fundamental 
notions of life and nature and the sentiments attaching to those notions.” 

Mr. Brown then starts straight off (pp. 330 ff.) on an Akar-Bale (Balawa) story. 

The Night, the Day and the Cicada. 

In this story the origin of the Night and the Day depends on their connection with the 
Cicada or cricket (p. 330): ‘‘ this species of Cicada, of which I do not know the scientific 
name, always makes a noise (‘songs ' as the natives say) during the short interval of twilight 
between sunset and darkness and between dawn and sunrise.” Upon this Mr. Brown remarks 


(p. 331) : 
“The ४ the Cicada, as the day gives place to night and as night changes to day 
is one of the most familiar of all natural phenomena of the Andamanese, Another 
fact that is made use of in the Legend is that if one of these insects be crushed as 
was the Cicada of the story, or even if it be taken up in the hand, it will utter its shrill 
and plaintive note, not unlike the cry of a human being in pain. Finally, to 
understand the tale, it is necessary to remember that in all the tribes of the Great 

Andaman division there is a prohibition against killing the Cicada.” 

T'o let the reader follow the explanation of the story and Mr. Brown's comments thereon 


I repeat it here as told to Mr. Brown : (p. 214) :-— 

“Da Tengat [Sir (१) Spider] lived at Golugma Bud. He went fishing one day and got 
only one small fish of the kind called chelau (! Glyphidodon Sordidus). He turned 
to go home, and as he went he shot his arrows before him into the ju nel le [a very untisual 
agt.] ‘Then he went after them to find them again, As he went he spoke to the 
fruits of the jungle, asking them their names. In those days the ancestors did not 
know the names of the fruits and the trees. First he asked the puiam, and then the 
guluba, and then the chakli, but none of them replied, Then be found his first arrow. 
It was stuck fast in a big yam (gono), He took the arrow and said to the yam: ‘ what 
is your name?’ At first the ve m cid not answer. Tengat turned to go away. He 
had gone a few steps, when the yam called him back, saying ‘my name 15 Gono." 
bi a £ replied: ` bh! I didn’t know. Why didn’t you sa y so before?" He dug 
up tl _which was a very hig one. He went off to look for his second arrow. 
As he went he spoke to the stones in the jungle, asking their names, but none of them 
replied. Then he found his second arrow fixed in a large lamp of resin (fwg). He 
took the arrow, and as he was going away the resin (which the Andamanese regard 
asa ‘stone `] called him back, saying * Here, my name is Tug : you can take me along 
with you.’ So Tengat took the resin. Then Tengat forward a cicada (ria) and he 
took that also. When Tengat got to the hut (bwd), every one came to look at the things 
he had brought, He showed them the yam. He told them its name and showed 
them how to cook it. This was the first time that the ancestors ate gono. Then 
Tengat took in his hand the Cicada and squashed it between his palms. As he killed 
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Cicada uttered ita cry and the whole world became dark. When the a 
cag at ieee dark they tried to bring back the daylight. Tengat took some tie 
resin and made torches. He taught the people how to dance and | 
Kongoro (Sir Ant) sanga song, the day came back. After that the day night 
came alternately.” 

Next Mr. Brown says that the skeleton of the Legend, (p. 331) is this : “ one of the an- 
ceators killed a Cicada (a forbidden act), the Cicada uttered its cry (as it does when hurt), 
and as a result, darkness covered the world (as it always does when the Cicada sings in the 
evening). Leaving aside, for the present, the rest of the story, we may try to make clear 
to ourselves just what this part of it expresses 

Then he goes on (p. 331) : “ the explanation that I propose is to the effect that the Legend 
is simply an expression or a statement of the social valwe of the phenomenon of the alternation 
of day and night.” 

He next remarks that ‘the one outstanding feature of the first importance is that 
the day is the time of social activity, whereas the night is a period when the society is, as a 
rule, not active ;" and that ‘one of the most important elements in the mental complex 
revealed by a study of the ceremonial is the recognition of the fact that it is on the activity 
of the society that the individual depends for his security and well-being.” Also (p. 332) 
“ i+ is the inevitable result of this that the daytime, when the society is active, should be felt 
to be a period of comparative security, while the night, when all social activity ceases, should 
be a period of comparative insecurity 

Mr. Brown's next note is (p. 332): ‘the Andaman Islander, like many other savages, 
is afraid of the dark. . . . But I would hold that in the Andaman Islanders and pro- 
bably in other savages, the fear of darkness, of night, is a secondary induced feeling, not by 

any means instinctive, and is in a large part due to the social sentiments, to the fact that at 
night the social life ceases. . . . Because any condition of the individual in which he is 
withdrawn from active participation in the common life is regarded as one of danger from 
magico-religious forces antagonistic to the society.” 

Having read all this into the tale Mr. Brown says (p. 832): “the interpretation 
that [ would offer of the Akar-Bale [Balawa] Legend is that it is an expression of these 
sentiments relating to the night; an expression that takes advantage of the connection 
between the song, the Cicada and the alternation of the night and day, = . . The 
necessity of this particular form must be accepted as a postulate,” After this he proceeds 
(p. 333) to show at length “ that the Legend does express the social value of Night.” 

Prohibitions as Precautions, 

Mr. Brown harks back, however, for a moment to discuss the fear of night ina paragraph 
of the first importance to his general argument. He says (p. 333) 

“The fear of night, or rather, since that fear is rarely more than potential, the feeling 

that night ia a time of insecurity, of the general attitude of fear or respect 

towards the forces of nature that are Pelioved to be possible sources of danger to the 


society. Now, it has been shown that this particular attitude towards nature finda 
expression in ritual prohibitions of various kinds. For instance, the Andaman 


Islander translates feeling of the social value of food substances into the belief 
that such things must be treated with ritual precs 


And then he goes on (p. 334) with the argument 
१8 Applying Sais to the case before us, we must first : hs 
Islande alternation of the day and night and the singing of the Cicada are not 


separate phenomena, but are two parts or aspects of one and the recurring t. 
Now, the night and day are things that cannot be handind 1a, cawica tal ८ 


immediately 
subject to the of human beings, while the Cicada can be handled. Hence 
it is to the Cicada that the need of precaution is referred, Any interference with the 


Cicada is forbidden, and this prohibition serves as a mark or expression of the social 
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value of that alternation of night and day with which the Cicada is so intimately 
associated. The Legend of the Akar-Bale [Balawa) Tribe is simply an elaboration 
of this theme.” 
The Invention of Singing and Dancing. 

Mr, Brown proceeds to examine other aspects of the Legend (p, 334): “the Akar-Bale 
story, besides giving an account of the origin of night, relates the invention of singing and 
dancing,” which to the Andamanese “ are merely two aspects of one and the same activity 
. + + + Dancing, except on a few special ceremonial occasions, always takes place at 
night."” This is because of the belief that “dancing and singing are means by which the 
evil influence of darkness can be overcome,. . + . as they possess magical efficacy against 
the dangers prevalent at night On this he says (p. 335): “ this relation between the 
(negative) social value of night and the (positive) social value of dancing and singing is simply 
and clearly expressed in the Legend."’ It was the “singing” of the Cicada that produced 
the darkness, and it was the singing and dancing afterwards that produced the day, “ so 
effectual was the means adopted of neutralising the evils of darkness that finally resulted in 
the return of the daylight in which ordinary social life is possible.” 

To this Mr. Brown adds (p. 335): “the reference to the resin in the Legend can be 
easily understood. The Andamanese use resin to provide the light by which they dance, 
as well as for torches for fishing on dark nights . . . . Thus the social value of resin is 
that it affords a means of neutralising to a certain extent the effects of darkness,” 

Then he remarks (p. 335) :‘‘ one of the ancestors, under the influence of an anti-social 
passion, killed a Cicada, which uttered its cry, and thereupon the world was covered with 
darkness , . . . but men have learnt how to use resin for artificial light, and how to 
remedy the effects of darkness by dancing and singing.” 

Lastly, Mr. Brown comes to the conclusion (p. 335) that the ` Legend of the Nicht, the 
Day and the Cicada’ is this :-— 

“Simply the expression in a particular form of the relation between the Society and 

a certain natural phenomenon in terms of what have been called social values. We 

find expressed Sr social values of night and of resin and dancing. It may be noted 

that the Legend also gives a special social value to the ancestors, different from and 
greater than that of men or women at the present day, The Ancestors were able 
to do many things that men cannot do now: they were able to affect the processes 
of nature in a way that is no longer possible.” 

The Discovery of the Yam. 

Mr. Brown passes on (p. 336) to discuss the discovery of the yam, a minor point in the 
Legend, which Mr. Man relates, (see p. 211 of Brown), as being the result of a chance shot 
with an arrow. Mr, Brown thinks it likely to be really a separate story brought into the 
present tale, as there is the shooting of an arrow in both. In this story, by chance shota 
with three arrows Da Tengat discovered new objects of three different kinds,—animal 
(cicada), vegetable (yam), mineral (resin, which to the Andamanese is a ‘stone"), On this 
fact, Mr, Brown observes (p. 337): “in common with other primitive peoples, the Andaman 
Islanders regard what we call luck or chance as due to the action of the magical powers 
posseasedl by objects and by human beings.” 

The Killing of the Cieada. 
And then, although he feels the points not to be plain in the Legend, Mr. Brown says 











(p. 337): ‘I think we must take it that Da Tengat was disgusted at his lack of su in. 


fishing . . . = His shooting of the arrows must be regarded, I think, as the result of 
his anger.” In his irritation “ he crushed the Cicada, thus bringing darkness on the world.” 
Then Mr. Brown remarks: “it is a principle of the Legends that evil results follow from 
evil action . . . . (p. 338). It was the wickedness of the ancestor in giving way to his 
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fecling of irritation that led to the social disaster "’ of the coming of the oes Inversely 
it waa “ through the combined effort of the ancestors joining in a harmonious action (singing 
and dancing) that the day was brought bac a 
Major and Minor Motives in Legends 

Mr. Brown here breaks off (pp. 339-340) to lay down a principle of interpretation. He 
begins by saying that he had ‘drawn a distinction between what may be called major and 
minor motives in the story. The validity of the interpretation of the legends offered in this 
chapter depends on the validity of this distinction, and it is therefore important to provide 
a method by which we separate major from minor motives. This can only be done when 
there are several versions of the same legend.” on 

And then he goes on to say (p. 339): ` if we compare the Akar-Bale [Balawa] Legenc 
with the Aka-Bea version recorded by Mr. Man, we see that they have in common : 

(1) the explanation of the origin of night as due to the breaking of a rule : - 

(2) the training back of the trouble to the anti-social passion of anger on the part of 
an ancestor : 

(3) the account of the origin of dancing and singing as a means of neutralising the effects 
of darkness. es 

All other elements of the story are different in the two stories. . . . Bott the 
Legends express the social value of night, and they both express it in very much the same 
way. 


Beliefs about the Moon: Personification. 


Here Mr. Brown says, (p. 340): “an exactly parallel explanation can be given of the 
Andaman notions relating to the Moon. The social value of moonlight is due to the fact 
that it enables the natives to fish and catch turtle and dugong by night, A clear moonlight 
night affords the best opportunity for harpooning dugong,” the most valued of all food. 
“Therefore, we may say that during the second quarter the Moon gives valuable help to the 
natives, but during the third quarter withdraws that help.” 

‘Lhen he proceeds to say (pp. 340-341) : 
“ At the beginning of the third quarter the Moon rises in the evening with a ruddy hue. 
The natives explain this red and swollen appearance by saying that the Moon is angry की 
When a man does something that hurts or damages another it is gost (in 
Andamanese life) because he is angry, 50 to say that the Moon is ie gry is equivalent 
to saying that he is damaging the society by withdrawing the light by which for 
the past week or so they have been able to capture fish and turtle. The phenomena 
of the change of the Moon, in so far as they affect the social life, are iy where ted as 
if they were the actions of a human being. We may describe this briefly by saying 
that th e moon is personified.” 

But (p. 341) : “ Even the Moon is not expected to be angry without a cause. The natives 
say that the anger is due to some bright light having been visible at the time the Moon rises 
The personification is thus further elaborated. The moon gives the light by which fishing 
and turtle hunting at night are possible. The light has a positive social value and its with- 
drawal is an evil.” The Moon is therefore regarded as jealous of artificial light, and by that 
belief “ the value of the moonlight is recognised.” The beliefs about the Moon and the Legend 
of the Night in fact (p. 341) “both express, in accordance with the same psychological 
lawa, the social values of natural phenomena.” 


The Fire Legend 
Mr. Brown treats (pp. 341 ff.) the Fire Legend in a different manner 


“I will next consider not a angle le legend but a number of different stories, running 
through all of which we can find a single major motive. 1 have recorded three legend 
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which relate, with some differences of detail, how in the beginning the ancestors had 

no fire, how fire was introduced by one of them, and how many of them, being burnt 

and frightened, were turned into animals of different kines.” 

And then remarks (p. 342): “the story serves as an explanation of the markings on 
birds and fishes, there being where the ancestor who became the species was burnt by the 
078, 

Mr. Brown then lays down (p. 342) that “ the clue to the true interpretation of the three 
stories [above mentioned] must be sought in the social value of Fire ;"’ a proposition which 
he then sets out prove (pp. 342 ff.). 

“We may say, in a word, that it is the possession of fire that makes social life (as the 
Andamanese know it) possible . . . + Amongst all tbe creatures that inhabit 
the world, man is the age ser that possesses and makes use of fire. Here, then, is 
the fundamental notion that is expressed in these Legends, At first, so the story 
runs, animals and human beings were one, and were not distinguished, Then came the 
discovery of fire + + + + (p 343). It is the possess of the fire that makes human 
bein os what they are, that makes life as they live it possible. It is equally (accordin, 
to the Legend) the lack of fire, or the lack of the ability to make use of fire, that makes 
the animals what they are, that cuts them off from participation in human life.” 

Upon this Mr. Brown argues (p. 243) : 

“The three stories considered above contain three motives : | 

(i) They express the social value of fire, by making the foundation of human society 
(through the differentiation of men and animals) depend on the discovery of fire. 









(४) They ह a peculiar notion as to the relation of the human species to the other 
animals which is found in the Legends 

(iti) They give a legendary explanation of some of the characteristics of animals, such 

as the bright colours of certain birds and fishes.” 7 

And then he argues (p. 343) that “ these same motives are present in many of the 
Legends relating to the origin of fire.” 

The Flood Myth. 

Further consideration of the Fire Legendas leads Mr. Brown to the Andamanese stories 
about the Flood. He commences with a remarkable statement (p. 344): 

* We have seen that one explanation (in the mythological sense) of how the birds arose 

is that they were ancestors who fled from the fire. ‘There are other stories that give 

a different account and relate that the animals came into existence throvgh a great 

flood or storm that overwhelmed the ancestors. Both of these Legends are to be 

found in the same tribes. Their incompatibility does not prevent them from being 
both equally acc क lf it can be shown that the story of the flood is simply an 
alternative method of expressing the same set of representations that underlie the 

५.6 - of the origin of the animals through the discovery of fire, the interpretation 

of the latter will be in some degree confirmed.” 

And then Mr, Brown proceeds (p. 344) : 

““T think that it was because some of the ancestors kept their fire alight that they re- 

mained human, while those who lost their fire were turned into animals. [If many 

ए impressions are of any value, this is really the idea that does underlie the 

egenl in the native mind. Thus it would appear that this version षः the Flood 

myth is simply a reversal of the Fire Legend previously considered. They both 
express the same thing in different ways. They both make the possession of fire 
the thing on which social (i.¢,, human) life depend, the fundamental difference between 

manand animals.” . 

Mr. Brown next (pp. 344-345) disagrees with Mr. Man’s account, who “seems to have 
come to the conclusion that there were two floods,”—an idea which interferes with Mr. 
Brown's argument. But passing this by, it must be noted that Mr. Brown then says; p. 345: 

^ On the interpretation here suggested the major motives of the Flood Myth are 

(1) the social value of fire as expressed by making the difference between man and animals 

depend on its possession by the former and not by the latter ; 
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(2) the notion of the animals as having once been one with the ancestors. — कः | 
These two motives are both present in the Legends of the origin of fire that were pre- 
viously considered.” 

The Three Worlds 

Mr. Brown now becomes ingenious (pp. 346-347) : 
“Ina number of their Legends it is stated that the ancestors saved themselves by clim us | 
up into a tall tree and into the trees. This 18 to be explained by the fact that the bi स 
all live up in the trees, and many of them Fen never be seen save overhead. The to 
of the forest is where the birds live: it is their world, raised above the world of men 
and women. The flood drove the inhabitants to the tops of the trees. The birds 
remained there and only the human beings came down again . = = = (7. 347). 
This is, 1 think, what the Legend really means. The story of the flood gives a picture 
of a three-fold world . . . . For the natives of the [Andaman] Islands the top of 
the forest is an alien world into which they can only penetrate with extreme difficulty 
by climbing, and with the life of which they have little todo. Similarly the waters 
of the sea are another world into which they can only penetrate for a few momenta 
at a time by diving.” 

Mr. Brown then carries the idea further (p. 347): “the same three-fold division of the 
world is seen in the beliefs about the three kinds of spirits, those of the forest, those of the 
sea, and the Morua who, while spoken of as spirits of the sky, are often thought of as living 
in the tops of the tall trees." But he is aware that here he is in a difficulty (p. $47): “it may 
be said that, on this view, no allowance is made for the existence of terrestrial animals,” 
This he skims over by saying: ‘‘'That is true, but it must be remembered that there are 
very few auch animals in the Andamans.” 

The Origin of Animals. 

Mr. Brown is thus led on to examine “ the story of the Origin of Animals in the Akar- 
Bale (Balawa) Tribe.’ Comparing the variants of the tale he says (p. 349) : 

“The main purpose of the story is to relate how a great storm or cyclone visited the 

island in the times of the ancestors and turned m any of them into animals. The 

storm was brought about he) the action of one of the ancestors, who in anger did 

some of the things that are known to anger Puoluga and causeastorm ... , The 

urpose of the elements of the Legend is to explain how the great flood came about, 
< ing it to the anti-social action of some or more of the ancestors, just aa the night 
is supposed to have been produced by an ancestor who performed a forbidden action 

, , . « The origin of the catastrophe that separated the once united ancestors 

into animals and human beings is thus traced to the fact that they could not live 

together socially and in harmony.” 

After reasoning at some length on these general statements, Mr. Brown (p. 350) draws 
the moral from the animals legends thus ; “‘ human socicty is only possible if personal anger 
be subordinated to the need of good order : the animals are cut off from human society because 
they could not live peaceably together without quarrelling.” 

The Personification of a Natural Phenomena, 

Mr. Brown is next, as it were almost naturally, led on to consider what he (7. 377) calls 
the Personification of Natural Phenomena, or what Mr. Man would call the Andamanese 
ideas of God. This point he examines at great length in some 32 pages of his book (pp. 351— 
$83). He launches into the mythology of this all-important subject with the statement 
(p. 350). “In the various stories [of the Fire and Flood] there are two separate elements" : 
viz., firstly “‘ the explanation of how a disastrous flood or storm caused by the non-observance 
of ritual prohibition connected with Biliku (Puluga)," and secondly “how, throngh the 
flood and storm,’ animals “ became separated from the human race," 

“The clue to the understanding ” of Andamanese mythology (p. 351) “lies in the 
Andamanese notions about the weather and the seasons,’ He then describes the seasons 
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as he understands them, and again alludes to the meaning of the term तिका (gumul) in con. 
nection with them, which here (p. 352) “ denotes a condition of social danger or of contact 
with the power possessed by all things that can affect the life and safety of the society.” 

Mr. Brown here remarks (p. 352) that ˆ" the life of the Andaman Islander is profoundly 
affected by the alternation of the seasons," and in relation to the occasional cyclones in the 
islands he remarks (0. 362) : ‘‘ an old man recounted to me how on the occasion of a violent 
cyclone he and others of his village took refuge in the sea and on the open shore from the 
danger of falling trees, and remained there till the violence of the storm had abated.” Here 
I would note that either Mr. Brown did not understand the old man or the old man was 
rhodomontading. I have personally been through three cyclones,—twice at sea and once 
on the sea-shore. The sea on such occasions is about the last place any one would or could 
seek in acyclone. He isright, however, in saying that the visit of sucha storm isa time 
of real terror and extreme danger to such a people as the Andamanese, | 

Then Mr. Brown shows how the seasons (pp. 352-353) affect the food supply : ˆ ` roughly 
we can say that the rainy season is the season of flesh food, the imi! season is the season of 
grubs, the cool season is the season of fruits and roots, and the hot seasonis the season 
of honey.” 





Biliku (Puluga) and Tarai (Deria). 

To follow his own expressions Mr. Brown then atates : 
“T propose to show that the Andaman Islanders express the social value of the phenomena 
of the weather and the seasons, i.¢., the way these phenomena affect the social life 
and the social sentiments, by means of Legends and beliefs retating to the two my- 
thical beings whom they call Biliku and Tarai. Using the word ‘personification’ 
in a sense to be defined later inthe chapter, we may say that the Andamanese 
personify the weather and the seasons in the persons of Biliku and Tarai,” 

These are the Northern forms; in the South they are Puluga and Deria. Bilikn is 
associated with the North East Monsoon, #.¢., the cold and the hot season: Deria with 
the South West Monsoon, i.¢., the rainy season. ‘‘It is possible (pp. 353-354) to show that 
the Andaman Islanders associate with these two beings all the phenomena of the weather 
and the seasons, and are able to represent the changes of the latter as though they were the 
actions of human or anthropomorphic beings.” 

Mr. Brown's form of argument is that where there is general agreement as to beliefs on 
a particular subject, those are the major or important points : where there isa lack of agree- 
ment, those are the minor or leas important points. On this argument he treats as a matter 
of lesser importance the fact that in the South Puluga is male and in the North Bilikn is 
female, Then he says (p. 354): “‘ applying the strict method outlined above, we may begin 
by noting that there is completely unanimity in regard to the connection of Biliku and Tarai 
with the North East and the South West respectively, and therefore with the monsoons, 
No interpretation of the myth can be adequate unless it sets out from this fact. The con- 
nection is so firmly fixed that it appears in the names of the winds themselves.” 

As to the asoription of the winds, Mr, Brown remarks (p. 355) that “ only the South 
West wind is associated with Tarai and all the other winds with Biliku,” and he says that 
the point is one of “ considerable importance in the interpretation of this myth.” Bilikn 
is therefore naturally connected with the chief winds and storms, and so is more important 
than Tarai. ‘* This preponderance (p. 356) will need to be explained as one of the essentials 
of the myth.” In fact on p. 365 Mr. Brown asserts that it is Biliku that sendsall the storms 
and Tarai that sends nothing more than heavy showers of rain. With the fear of Mr. Brown 
before me I cannot help saying that these assertions require modification. Storms do 
ocour in the North East Monsoon and are occasionally severe: cyclones are terrible and 
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occur usually then, but they are rare, no one individual being likely to experience more than 
one or two in his life, whereas in the South West Monsoon storms are constant and on 
the West Coast of the Andamans very severe, 

The Anger of Biliku (Puluga). 

Mr. Brown now carries on the argument, p. 356: “the Andaman Islander represents 
any natural phenomenon having negative social value as though it were the result of the action 
of a person in anger, this being the one anti-social passion with which he is most familiar in 
his ownlife . . . . The negative social valwe of a violent storm is obvious,” and they 
are therefore clearly due to the anger of Biliku. 

He next rémarks (p. 357) : “ another law of Andaman Mythology isthat a person, such as 
the Moon, is never angry without cause,” and he examines three actions of extreme importance 
which “‘cause the anger of Biliku.” The first is the melting or burning of bees-wax. The 
season for doing this is necessarily the hot season, and ` ` year after year the wax-melting 
season comes to a close in showery weather.” So (p. 358) “the anger of Biliku following 
the melting of becs-wax is in one sense simply a statement of actual observable fact. ‘Lhe 
seoond point is the cutting down or digging up in the hot season of certain plants, which 
include the most valuable vegetable food. Here again, Mr. Brown argues (p. 359) : `` there 
is a definite ground of association [of Bilikn's anger] in familiar natural phenomena.” The 
third action that can cause Biliku’s anger is (p. 359) ‘the killing of a’ Cicada or making 9 
noise while the Cicada is singing in the morning or evening.” Here the explanation is (p 360) 
that “ the grub of the Cicada is eaten during the kimil (danger) season and at no other time 
of year,” #.¢., only in the cyclone season. | 

The Andamanese are represented here as a kind of ceremonial homeopaths. They do 
ceremonially the very acts that anger Biliku in order tocure or avert her anger E.g., (p. 359): 
‘(the efficient way of stopping a storm is to go into the forest and destroy the plants that 
belong to Biliku,” and (p. 361) by performing the ceremony of “ killing the Cicada " they 
insure fine weather. 

Reviewing the whole subject, Mr. Brown writes (p. 362) ; “‘ The explanation that Ihave 
to offer of their beliefs relating to Biliku and to the things that offend her is that they are 
simply the statement in a special form of observable facts of nature,” 

The Sex of Biliku. 

On this subject Mr. Brown remarks (p. 365) : 
“ There isalackof eer cement . , = . Tarai, (p. 366 =a the rainy season, 
01 te fe 
of men to provide flesh food. On A the contrary Biliku rules over the seasons in which 
the chief ie oods are vegetable products of different kinds: it is the business of women 
to | such foods + + . . There is (then) sound reason for calling Tarai male 
and Biliku female . . = =, This way of thinking of Biliku as female is in harmony 
with her character as outlined above. Women (in the Andamans) are notoriously 
uncertain, changeable creatures. You can always reckon fairly well what a man 
will do, but not so with a woman.” = 

After carefully qualifying this statement about women by the words he puts in brackets, 

Mr. Brown goes on (p. 366): “‘In the South Andaman, however, both Pulaga and Deria 
are said to be male. It can be shown that this view is also appropriate in its way. The 
Akur-Bale [Balawa] say that Puluga and Deria were once friends, but have quarrelled and 
now live at opposite ends of the earth and are perpetually renewing their quarrel.” The 
two monsoons end in unsettled weather. The combat is such as would be fought among men : 
obviously therefore Puluga and Deria should be male. All this Mr. Brown qualities by the 
remark (p. 367): ^" 1 venture to think, however, that the Southern myth is not quite so 
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satisfactory asthe Northern one, does not translate quite so well all the different features of 
the natural phenomena with which it deals.” Hethus shows once again that he can never 
regard as likely any observation in the field that does not support his theory. 

Biliku (Puluga) and Fire. 

Here Mr. Brown says thatthe Andaman Fire Legends (p. 367) ‘‘ owe the origin of the 
connection between Biliku, the storm-sender, and lightning. . . . (p. 388). One belief 
is that it is a fire-brand flung by her through the sky : a second is that it is a mother-of-pearl 
shell (be) similarly flung : yet a third statement is that she produces the lightning by striking 
a pearl shell (be) on a red stone.” Lightning is usually regarded as a fire-brand, but (p. 368) 
“the explanation of lightning as a shell depends not only on the pearly lustre of this kind 
of shell, but also on other features of it,’ and as to this point (on p. 369) Mr. Brown is not 
clear. I gather that the fire was stolen from Biliku, and becoming angry “she tried to 
punish the offender,” by flinging “a fire-brand or a[pearl) shell” at him. She thus became 
hostile to the ancestors, and this is made a point as to her general attitude. 

Biliku, the Enemy and also the Benefactress. 

“There can be no doubt,” saya Mr. Brown (p. 370), “ that [hostility] is the usual way 
in which the Andamanese conceive the relation between Biliku and the ancestors, and there- 
fore, since the ancestors represent the society in its beginnings, between Biliku and them- 
selyes,"’ But he sees that Mr. Man's descriptions of Puluga “as the creator of the world 
and the beneficent ruler of mankind " conflicta with this view. And then, although he admits 
(p. 370) that “‘ there is no doubt that at times, and more particularly in the southern tribes, 
the natives do regard Puluga as the benefactor and even the creator of the human race,” he 
adds a footnote (pp. 370-371) : | 

“In dealing with the account given by Mr. Man of the Andaman mythology, it is 
necessary to remember that 6 was undoubted! १ by @ ae etrong desire 
to show that the beliefs of the Andamanese about Puluga were fundamentally the 
same as the beliefs of the Christian about his God. It may be taken as certain that 
he did not legend ; allow this wish to affect his record of the Andaman beliefs, but 
it is very improbable that it did not unconsciously have a great deal of influence both 
on Mr. Man and on his informants.” 

This is a dangerous line of observation, because if we are to hold that Mr, Man's view 
is too theistic, this book shows that Mr, Brown's view is equally too atheistic, The remark 
on Mr, Man’s work seems all the more uncalled for when we read on pp. 371-372 : 

“ The revolution of the seasons brings to the Andamanese new =P plies of relished foods, 

—the grubs of the Kimil season, the yams and honey of the cool and hot seasons One 

of the Andamanese names for the season of the North East Monsoon means ‘the 

season of abundance.’ Therefore Biliku, as the personification of this season, is 
herself the giver of good things . .. - This view of Biliku as a benefactress, 
although it conflicts to some extent with the view of her as on the whole hostile to 
mankind, yet, since it springs from the essential basis of the myth, cannot be 
overlooked . . . . Contrary though they be, these two aspects of Biliku are 
both integral parts of the myth.” 

Biliku and the Sun. 

Says Mr. Brown (p. 372) : "५ Resides the lightning, there is another natural source of 
Fire, the Sun. We find, therefore, two different (and contrary) developments of the myth 
of the beginning of the worlil. In one of these the Sun is associated with Biliku, is regarded 
a8 belonging to her or made by her." He does not, however, follow up this version of the 
creation further, 








Biliku and the Spirits. 
On this point (p. $73) Mr. Brown says : | | 
“Tt is clear that Biliku and Tarai must be distinguished from the Spirits (Lau), yet at 
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o al tiv lanations of bad weather. One of the explanations is that storms 
ses due to Biliku, Chile the other is that they are due to the Spirits, particular ly the 
Spirits of the Sea. Both these beliefs, contradictory as they seem, are held by the 
Andamanese.” 

The Biliku-Tarai Myth. 

Mr. Brown winds up his remarks on the Biliku (Puluga) and Tarai (Deria) Legends with 
these remarks (p. 375) : ‘‘ I have tried to show that the whole myth is an expression of the 
social value of the pheriomena of the weather and the seasons. These phenomena affect the 
social life in certain definite ways and thereby become the objects of certain sentiments: 
these sentiments are expressed in the Legends . . . , (p. 376). I have explained 
some of the more important of the Legends as being expressions or statements of the social 
value of natural phenomena."’ And finally he says : (pp. 376-377) “all the legends I wish to 
miintain, are simply the expression in concrete form of the feelings and ideas aroused by 
all things of all kinds as the result of the way in which things affect the moral and social 
life of the Andaman Islanders, In other words the Legends have for their function to 
express the social values of different objects,—to express in general the system of social 
values that is characteristic of Andamanese social organisation." 

Personification of Natural Phenomena: Definition, 

Says Mr. Brown (p. 377) : 
“It is now necessary to give a more exact definition of this term By it I mean the 
association of a natural phenomenon with the idea of a person in such a way that 
the characteristics of the phenomenon may be regarded as though कल were actions 
or characteristics of the person. The simplest form is that in which the phenomenon 
itself is spoken of and thought of as if it were an actual person. Thus the sun and moon 
are spoken of as Lady Sun and Sir Moon.” 

And then a little later on he says : “‘ the name of the person is also used as the name of 
the phenomenon of which he is (in the phraseology used here) the personification.” 

Process of Personification. | 

After discussing the process of personification in mythology generally in terms of which 
the key-note of the argument is (p. 378),—“the first organised experience that the 
individual attains is all connected with persons and their relations to himself,""—Mr. Brown 
goes on to apply the theory to the Andamanese. He observes (p. 379) that “‘ the Andaman 
Islander has no interest in nature save in 80 far as it directly affects the social life,” and in 
order to express his emotional experience “ he has to make use of that part of his own ex- 
perience that is already thoroughly organised, namely, that relating to the actions of one 
person as affecting another, or as affecting the society.” 

The Ancestors : Tradition, 

Mr. Brown next remarks (7. 381) that “the personification of natural phenomena is 
not the only method by which their social value can be expressed,’ which observation leads 
him on to discuss the question of the existence of “ ancestors,” as to whom he says (p. 382) 
that “the ground of the belief in the ancestor is to be found in the existence of a sentiment 
fundamental in all human society, which I shal] call the feeling of tradition." व 
Finally he is led to an opinion, of which one hears more later, relating toan “ ordered 

orm ; ^" | 
To put the matter (pp. 382-383) in a few w the individual finds himself in relation 
to an ordered sts Setar aes a whieh ‘hee to eae himeolf. The te 
व 
It is this—his senso of his own Relation to the saciater an धि य 
into 40 रदा bout the ancestors, which recount how that order came 
into existence ae the result of actions of anthropomorphic beings."” 
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Culture Legends : Weapons and Implements. 

Here Mr. Brown leaves mythology and passes on to culture. He states (p. 383) that 
by his Culture Legends “ the Andamanese Islander expresses his sense of his own dependence 
on the past,’’ and then he says : 

“Tt is obvious that the Andaman Islander cannot regard the ancestors as being pe rsons 
न s like himself, for they were responsible for the establishment of the social order, 
to which he merely conforms, and of which he has the advantage. He says, therefore, 
that they were bigger men than himself, meaning by this that they were bigger 
mentally or spiritually, rather than physically, that they were persons endowed with 
powers much greater than those even of the medicine men of the present time. This 
explains the magical powers that are attributed to many, or indeed to all, of the 
ancestors.” | 


As to the meaning of magical powers he has a significant note on p. 384: “In the last 
chapter it was shown that the attribution of magical force to such things as foods and human 
bones is simply the means by which the social values of these things are represented and 
recognised. Similarly herethe magical powers of the ancestors aresimply the representation 
of their social value, 4.¢., the social value of tradition.” 

The Order of Nature; Moral Laws. 

Mr. Brown now becomes distinctly philosophical in his argument (p. 384) : 

Besides the social order there is another, the order of nature, which is constantly acring 7 

upon the social order . . . . The Andaman Islander finds himself in an order 

world, a world subject to law, controlled by unseen forces. The laws are not to him 
what the natural laws are to the scientist of to-day, they are rather of the nature 
of moral laws. , . . Right or wrong mean acting in accordance with the laws 
of the world or in opposition to them, and this means acting in accordance with 
or in opposition to custom. Custom and law are indeed here two words for the same 

thing . , . . The forces of the world, as the Andaman Islander conceives them, 
are not the blind mechanical forces of modern science : rather reel moral forces 

„, = « « (p. 385) The law of the world then [to him] is a moral law, 115 forces are 

moral forces, its values moral values ; its order is a moral order,"’ 

“ This view (p. 385) of the world is the immediateand inevitable result of the € 7 rience 

of man in society. It is a philosophy not reached by painful intellectual effort, by 

the searching out of meanings and reasons and causes; it is impressed u se him in 
all the happenings of life, is assumed in all his actions : it needs only to be formulated. 

And the argument of this chapter has been that it isas the expression or formulation 

of this view of the world as an order regulated by law that the Legends have their 

eaning, fulfil their function.” 


Function of the Legends 


Mr. Brown's philosophic argument continues (p. 355) : 

“The Legends of the Andamanese then, as I understand them, set out to give an account 

of how the order of the world came into existence. + . . A fundamental character 

of the natural order (as of the social order) is uniformity : the same processes are for 
ever r ted. . . . (p. 356) (The Legends] express two inost imp ortant concep- 
tions, that at of uniformity (or law) and that of the dep endence of the present on 
the past. It is the need of expressing these two conceptions that gives the Legends 
their function. They are not merely theoretical gre ng but are both most in- 

tensely practical. . . . The knowledge of what to do and what to avoid 0 

is what constitutes the tradition of the society, to which every individual is require 

to conform.” 
Local Motives of the Legends. 

“The Legends set out (p. 386) to express and to justify the above two fondamental 
conteptions, ‘They do so by ee o how social order itself came 142 oxistence, and how also, 
all those natural phenomena that haye any bearing on the social well-being came to be as 
they are and camo to have relation to tho society that they possess. One group of facts that 
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have an obvious relation to the society consists of the geographical features of the islands 
. . + . (p. 387) we may say briefly that the local motives of the Legends serve to express 
social values of localities. . . . (p. 386) Such motives are of considerable importance ; 
of much more importance than would appear from the stories.” 

Mr. Brown next turns his attention to the subject of Animal Ancestors (p. 387) : “ many 
of the actors in the Legends bear the names of animals, but at the same time are spoken of 
as though they were human beings. . . . (p. 388) It is not simply that the legendary 
person is a man with the name and some of the characteristics of an animal ; nor is it simply 
that the legendary person is the ancestor of the apecies of which he hears the naine. We 
can only adequately express the thought of the Andamanese by saying that he regards the 
whole species as if it were a human being.” And on क. 389 Mr, Brown remarks: “ there is 
a parallelism between the personification of natural phenomena and the personification of 
animul species.” 





Origin of the Legends. 
After explaining that the Andamanese have no Star Legends because (p. 393) they १० 
not have their attention called to the stars, Mr. Brown sets about acecunting for the existence 
of the Legends (p. 393) : " the Andamanese, like other savages, have not acquired the power of 
thinking abstractedly. All their thought necessarily 18315 with concrete things. Now the 
story form provides ॐ means of expressing concretely what could otherwise only be put in 
an abstract statement. . . . (p. 394) The chicf ground for the interest in stories shown 
by children and by savages 15, 1 believe, that they afford the means of exercising the imagina- 
tion in certain specific directions and thereby playanimportant part in enabling the individual 
to orfanise his experience.” An finally he makes some interesting remarks in this connec 
tion (p. 394) : the point to be noted is that these tales are always frankly egoistic and 
and it is for this reason that they may well be con,pared with the dey dreama of the more 
civilised. = . .(p. 395) By means of the personification of natural phenomena and 
of species of animals, and through the assumption of the existence of the ancestors and their 
times, they are able to develop a special kind of unwritten literature, which has for them just 
the same sort of appeal that much of oar own literature has for us.” 
Inconsistency in the Legends. 
Mr. Brown frequently points out that the Legends contain inconsistenc 








4 Pre ies, and he writes 
on p. 396; “it is clear that the Andamanese do not always apply to these Legends the law 
of logical necessity.” And then on p. 397 he adds : 
“The ie very existence of inconsistencies of this kind proves without any doubt that the 
mental processes underlying the Legends of the Andamanese are not similar to those 
that we ourselves follow when we attempt to understand intelligently the facts of 
nature and of life, but rather are to be compared to those that areto be found in dreams 
and in art,—proceases of what might conveniently be called symbolic thought. It 
क (त + point this out pir it not that many ethnologists 1 
nterpret the beliefs of savages as being the results of attem to ratand 
natural facts, such as dreams, death, birth, etc,” ¢ om eee 
Social Value of the Legends, 
At length Mr. Brown returns to his main argument, (pp. 397-398) : 
“The thesisof this Chapter has been that the Legends are the expression of social values 
of objects io different kinds. By the social ५ lue of an object is meant the way in 
which it affects the life of the Society, and therefore, since every one is interested 
inthe welfare of Sesser ge which he belo ngs + the way in which it affects the social 
sentiments of the individual, नः system of social values of a Society gla 
depends upon the manner in whi 1 is constituted, and therefore the [सद्य 


can only be understood by constant reference to the mode of life of the Andamanese.”’ 
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4 Mr. Brown's Conclusion. 


At this point Mr. Brown concludes his survey of the beliefs and customs of the Anda- 
manese in words which justify this lengthy analysis of his book. Taking his enquiry to be 
one ५ not into isolated facts but into a culture,” he writes (p. 400) : | 

र Here I must conclude my attempt to interpret the customs and beliefs of the Andaman 
Islanders, but in doing so I wish to point out, though indeed it must be fairly obvions, 





that peo my interpretation be correct, then the meaning of the customs of other primi- 
tive peoples is to be discovered by similar methods ond in accordance with the same 


psychological principles. It is because I have satisfied myself of the soundness of 
these methods and principles, by applying them to the interpretation of other cultures, 
that I put forward the 1 otheses in these two chapters with an assurance that would 
not perhaps be justified if I relied solely on a study of the Andamanese.” 

The importance of such a statement, if Mr. Brown's principles are to be followed generally, 
will be at once apparent to the reader of these pages. 

The Moral Force of Society 

But Mr. Brown goes further.. On p. 402 he writes: 
‘‘ Leaving aside altogether the question of how ntiments of these kinds come into 
existence, we may note that they involve the existence of experience of a particular 
type. The individual experiences the action u a himself of a power or force—con- 
straining him toact in certain ways not always pleasant, supporting him in his weak- 
ness, binding him to his fellows, to ipod | p- The force is clearly something not 
himself—something outside of him therefore, and yet equally clearly it makes र्ना 
felt not as merely external compulsion or support, but as something within his own 
consciousness—within himself therefore. li we would give 4 name to this force we 
can only call it the moral force of society.” 

And then he adds (p. 404) : "^ the Andamanese have not reached the point of recognising 
by a special name this power of which they are thus aware.” That is to say, if 1 read Mr. 
Brown aright, the Andamanese have no actual term for ‘God '—not even Biliku (Puluga). 

The Andamanese Religion. 

He seems, however, rather to hesitate here. He writes on p. 405 : “throughout these 
two chapters I have avoided the use of the term ° religion.’ My reason for this is that I have 
not been able to find a definition of this term, which would render it suitable for use in a 
scientific discussion of the beliefs of such primitive people as the Andamanese.” But should 
he not call his discussion philosophic rather than scientific १ However, leaving this point 
aside, he adds (p. 405) : 

“The definition of religion that seems to me on the whole most satisfactory is that it 


ia ta 





(1) A belief in a great moral force or power (whether personal or not) existing in nature ; 

(2) an organised relation between man and this Higher Power. 

If this definition be accepted, it is clear that the Andamanese have religious beliefs and 

customs. ‘Lhey do believe in a moral power regulating the universe, and they have 

organised their relations to that power by means of some of their simple ceremonies 

+ . « „ The purpose of these two chapters has been to explain the nature and 

function of the Andamanese religion.” 

The Conclusion. 

Lhave now taken Mr. Brown through his whole argument, using his own language as 
far as possible. Those who desire to know him further can study his remarkable book for 
themselves. It is worth the while of a student of cultural anthropology thus to go into it, 
becanse we have had the arguments of Max Maller and his School of Mythology—the Sun 
Myth and the rest of it—supplanted by Frazer and the School of Comparative Anthropology, 
and how we shall have, if Mr. Brown has his way, 4 School of Philosophic Anthropology 
If his ideas ‘catch on’ I foresee an endless number of volumes of a philosophic nature, all 
equally satisfactory to the writers and their scliools, and more or less flatly contradicting 
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each other, Tostart with a theory—Mr. Brown writes (p. 400), ‘1 have assumed a working 
hypothesis ’"—and work up the beliefsand customs of a primitive people thereon, open up 
a literary vista that appals me at any rate. 
It recalls to my mind a verse that has remained with me from my childhood of long ago. 
If Iremember rightly, Southey was the author, when writing of Mob, Cob, and Chittabob. 
I may be wrong in the aseription. That, however, does not much matter, but after going 
through Mr. Brown’s book, I cannot help wondering what length of a philosophy of religion 
could be built up round that one verse by some remote descendant, were it toremain on and 
be discovered ; how he would ‘interpret’ first the words themselvesand then their religious 
meaning : how his contemporaries would dispute with him about both points. 
ihe Devil was dressed 
In his Sunday best : 
His coat was red and his breeches were blue, 
And there was a hole where the tail came through. 
(To be continued.) 


THE YEZIDIS OR DEVIL-WORSHIPPERS OF MOSUL.! 
Br H. C. LUEE. 
Prefatory Note. 
Br 1४ RICHARD 0. TEMPLE, Br. 

On 25th—28th August 1924, The Times published a series of articles by Mr. H.C. Luke 
sometime Assistant Governor of Jerusalem, on the “ Minorities of Mosul,” two of which 
will be of interest to the readers of this Journal, as they describe the Yezidis of that region 
who are called “ Devil-worshippers."’ These people being surrounded by Muhammadans 
and probably of an ancient ‘ Persian’ origin, their form of devil-worship has naturally 
strong Musalman tendency. ` Devil-worship' is however very common in India, especially 
in the South, where its tendency, on the contrary, is towards Hinduism. Nevertheless to 
my mind the term ‘ devil-worship ` is a misnomer, naturally invented by the early European 
travellers to the East, imbued with Christianity, to describe a form of religious practice 
foreign to their ideas : whereas, ‘ devil-worship ` isreally the worship of supernatural spirits 
by primitive Animists. It is not devil-worship at all, as some of the spirits worshipped are 
not credited with evil designs on human beings and their property. । 

In 1883 I secured from the library of my old friend and correspondent, Dr, A. C. Burnell, 
a long MS. entitled The Devil Worship of the Tuluvas, which I got translated through the 
Rev. Dr. A. Manner of the Basel Mission, and published it in this Journal in 1894 (vol. XXIII). 
I then made the above remarks and have never since seen anything to shake the opinion 
therein expressed. Indeed it is strongly confirmed by the situation in the Nicobar Islands, 
where European missionaries taught the people to apply the term ‘ devil ' to the images and 
other objects they set up to scare away the evil spirits from their homes. There the ‘ devil’ 
is really the ` devil-scarer.’ 





In the Jebel Sinjar to the west of Mosul and in the district of the Sheikhan to the north- 
east there dwell the peculiar people known variously to the world at large as Yezidis and 
Devil-worshippers. To all appearances of Kurdish stock and speaking a Kurdish dialect, 
their own name for themselves is Dasnayi ; the meaning of the term Yezidi, applied to them 
by their neighbours, is uncertain. The Shiah Moslems, by way of adding to the odium which 
their beliefs have brought upon the Yezidis, like to asoribe their foundation to Yezid Ibn - 
Mu’awiya, the murderer of the Shiah hero Husein ; but their origin is infinitely more remote 
than the times of the fourth Caliph and his luckless sons. a 


1 Reprinted from The Times, August 27th and 28th, 1924. 
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More convincing is the derivation from Yazdan, which is a Persian name of the Supreme 
Being; forthe Almighty enjoys among the Yezidis a remote and abstract supremacy, 
although it is in truth little more than a suecés d'estime. Their more serious attention is 
bestowed upon him whom we denominate, when we wish to be polite, the Fallen Angel, but 
whom they regard as invested by the Lord of All with full authority over this world below 
Hence, though it may be difficult to love him, the Devil is a power to be propitiated, to be 
treated with all respect; hence their terror lest anyone should pronounce in their hearing 
the acoursed word Shzitan. For this is the opprobrious nome bestowed on the object of their 
devotions by those who, in their ignorance, regard him as the spirit of evil, working in opposi- 
tion to the Almighty, whereas all Yezidis know him for a supernatural potentate of the first 
magnitude, who haa received for his activities a Divine carte blanche. 

Satan Visualized. 

Hence, too, this ubiquitous, if not precisely benevolent, power is personified in a fashion 
very different from that obtaining among those who mistake him for Beelzebub. No cloven 
hoofs and forked tail, no horns and luminous eyes, figure in the Yezidi iconography. It is 
as the regal, the divine peacock, as Melek Taus, the Peacock Angel or King, that Satan is 
visualized by his fearful but faithful followers. It is, indeed, not impossible that Melek 
Taus was once Melek शष्ठ “the Lord God,” and was originally the attribute of the 
Almighty ; that it was snatched from the feeble hands of Yazdan by the celestial Mayor of 
the Palace and conferred, with an altered meaning, upon himself. At all events, the bronze 
peacock, Melek Taus, is the sanjag, the banner, the Palladium of the Yezidi people, the one 
object of their ritual never shown to those outside the fold. 

This, then, is the fundamental article of Yezidi belief, the worship of the Peacock Angel, 
but it is by no means theonly one. The recognition of the principles of good and evil, which 
it perpetuates, is derived in all likelihood from the Persian dualists ; from Persia, too, the 
Yezidis may have drawn their cult of the sun, for Urumiah, the birth-place of Zoroaster, is 
very near to the lands of the Dasnayi. On the other hand, their Sun worship may be much 
older, for they adore him at his rising and setting and kiss the spot on which his ray first rests ; 
and on great festivals they sacrifice white oxen at his shrine. Now we know that the Assyrians 
dedicated bulls to the sun ; and what is more likely than that this strange people, whose 
origin and beliefs point to a remote antiquity, should be a remnant of the race which once 
ruled in this very region ? Another circumstance, which lends support to this theory, is the 
extreme hairiness of the Yezidis. The men, almost without exception, have beards abnor- 
mally long and curly, and their hair is as coarse and thick as that of the hairy Ainus. When 
we consider how prominent a part is played by the beard in Assyrian sculpture, it is impossible 
not to be struck by this curious parallel 

An Accommodating Sect. 

Nothing if not broad-minded, the Yezidis regard as inspired the Old and New Testament, 
and the Koran. They accept the divinity of Christ, but believe that His reign will not come 
until that of the Devil is over, and that the latter has another 4,000 years to run. The 
language of their prayers is Arabic, although they do not understand it; and they assert 
that the water of the sacred spring at Sheikh Adi is miraculously derived from the well Zem- 
zem at Mecca, They circumcize with the Moslems (though this न be a measure of 
self-protection), they baptize with the Christians, they abstain with the Jews from unlawful 
foods, they abhor with the Sabseans the colour blue. Moses, Manes, Melek Isa (Jesus), 
Mohammed, and even the Imam Mahdi combine with Melek Taus to produce a medley of 
undigested and half-understood tenets unequalled in any other sect. That no teacher has 
come forward to blend these ill-assorted beliefs into a somewhat more coherent whole is 
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probably due to the ignorance which is almost an article of faith among them, Before the 
war the arts of reading and writing were confined by an old tradition to a single family ; and 
when, after the Armistice, the British Administration determined to open a school in the 
Jebel Sinjar many obstacles were encountered, The letters sh, and words rhyming with 
sheitan, had first to be eliminated from the text-books ; and shatt, the usual Mesopotamian 
word for river, had to be replaced by the synonym nahr. The school, opened in the face 
of much opposition, did not survive for long. After afew weeks four pupils were drowned 
while fording a river swollen by the rains, whereupon the Yezidis regarded their aversion 
from learning as divinely (or infernally) vindicated. 

The catholicity of their beliefs has not saved the Yezidis from unpopularity and even 
persecution, Layard gives, in his “Nineveh and its Remains,"' a graphic account of how 
they were decimated by the Kurdish Beg of Rowanduz, who pursued those of the Sheikhan 
to Mosul, and massacred the wretched fugitives on the hill of Qoyunjik in Nineveh, on the site 
of Sennacherib’s Palace, within full view of the exulting Moslawis. Soon afterwards came 
the turn of the Sinjar ; and there were massacres of Yezidis in 1892 and during the war. There 
eannot now be more, at the outside, than 50,000 survivors, including the Yezidis in Trans- 
caucasia, of a race which a hundred years ago mustered well over a quarter of a million. 
The steadfastness of the Yezidi under persecution ts the more remarkable in that Melek Taus 
seems an uninspiring deity for whom to die. His cult rests ona basis of fear and expediency, 
from which love is wholly absent, yet scarcely ever have his followers been known to abjure, 
even when faced with torture and death, their singularly negative creed 

The Yezidi is a gentle being whose sufferings have left their mark in his cowed and 
melancholy demeanour. His chief enemy is the Turk, but to the Christian minorities, ¢s- 
pecially to the Nestorians, he is drawn by the bond of a common oppression, It must be 
accounted unto the Yezidis for righteousness that during the war, albeit themselves heavily 
oppressed, they gave shelter to hundreds of Armenian refugees, who crawled from Deir ez- 
Zor to the Jebel Sinjar in the course of the great Armenian massacres, and stoutly refusec 
to surrender them despite the persuasion and threats of the Turks | 

The Yezidi Mecca is the shrine of Sheikh Adi, called after two persons of the same name, 
the onea Sufisaintof the 12th century, the other a Kurdish gardener of the 13th, who appear 
to have been blended into one nebulous identity. Before visiting Sheikh Adi we stayed for 
a day and a night with Said Beg, the hereditary Mir (Chief) of the Yezidis, in his castle of 
Ra Idri in the Sheikhan. Ba Idri, distant a few miles from Al Qosh, is an Oriental version 
of the true feudal stronghold of the Middle Ages. It stands assertively on the top of a small 
plateau or hill, while the village crouches obediently at the bottom, some hundreds of feet 
below. The relative positions of castle and village symbolize not inaccurately the relations 
which exist between the Mir and his people. | 

The Power sites Mir. 


Over the Yezidis the Mir exercises an absolute and autocratic sway. The best lands, 
the handsomest women are his without ११ and he is supported by an annual due levied 
in money and kind upon all his subjects, So, while they are poor, he is tolerably rich, and is 
the proud possessor, as we learned with surprise, of five American cars. Nevertheless, his 
position has its drawbacks, for rarely does a Mir of the Yezidia die in his bed, Said Beg’s 
great-grandfather, Ali Beg, was killed by the aforementioned Rowandug Kurds ; his father, 
another Ali Beg, was shot by his mother's paramour, with the connivance, it is said, of the 
lady. Nor is Said Beg likely to make old bones, for he loves to look upon the wine when it 
is red and, above all, upon the Arak when ittis white. Yet o certain charm of manner 
never leaves him altogether, and intoxication shomns but to heighten his natural melancholy 
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He is a personage of remarkable appearance, tall and thin, with slim, delicate hands and 
a waving black beard gradually tapering to 8 point. He looks older than he is, and a alight 
cast in his mournful eyes gives him a faintly sinister look, He was clad, during our visit, 

ग्र ie _ in the finest black broadcloth, his dress consisting of 
li Anais 10113०9 ५. 4 | full, baggy breeches embroidered with black silk, and 
be ee ti a black Zouave jacketsimilarly embroidered. On his 
head he wore a black agal over a white silk keffiyeh. 
Black top-boots, lacing to just below the knoe, 
completed his costume, the general effect of which 
was that of a Mephisto of the Russian ballet. No 
Bakst could have designed a more suitable outfit for 
the Lord of the Votaries of Satan, nor could Nature 
have endowed him with a more appropriate cast of 
countenance. That formidable dowager, his mother, 
5० ॐ was also at the castle, and we visited this grim, hand- 
t=. 3५ some, upstanding woman, who plainly despises her 
weakling son, in a lofty, smoke-blackened raftered hall in the women’s apartments, where, 
beside a blazing open fire, she was holding her court. 
The Mecca of the Yezidis. : 

On the following day, accompanied by the Beg’s retainers, we rode over the hills to 
Sheikh Adi, a journey of three hours on horseback from Ba Idri. Soon we encountered a 
number of wayside shrines with the tapering fluted cones or spires (they can hardly be called 
domes) which are characteristic of Yezidi architecture. Besido each shrine there was 
generally a sacred tree enclosed by a wall, for the Yezidis are Nature-worshippers, and trees 
and water, stars and the moon compete with the Sun and the Devil for their veneration. 
Presently we turned sharply from the valley we had been following into another valley that 
runs into it at right angles. In a few minutes we crossed a stream by 9 small stone bridge 
and as we did so our Yezidi companions reverently removed their shocs. For we were now 
on sacred ground, in the Haram of the Yezidi holy place, not to be trodden by the faithful 
eave with bare feet, in a region where no wild animal may be killed, no vegetation cut, no 
water polluted. It is a little paradise, this valley, of luxuriant groves and running water, 
of olives and pistachios, walnuts and figs, and silvery poplars beside the stream. The tender 
grecn of early spring was around us, and at our feet hyacinths and other wild flowers grew 
in abundance ; the sides of the valley were white with hawthorn and pink with almond-blossom. 
The shrine itself lies almost entirely hidden ina bower of giant mulberry trees, and a pergola 
of these shades with its foliage the court in front of the temple. 

But amid all this sylvan loveliness is suddenly atruck another note. Up the wall of the 
temple, to the side of the door, there climbs, evil and sinister, a shiny black serpent. He is 
only cut in stone, it is trae, and his colour is merely black-lead ; but he comes as an abrupt 
reminder that here, despite the innocent charm of spring, the spirit of Apollyon broods, Other 
devices, such as lions, combs, and hatchets, are carved in low relief on the fagade, and in- 
scriptions in Syriac and Arabic, some of them upside down, are let into the walls at various 
places around the court 

Tho custodian of Sheikh Adi, who is Said Beg’s first cousin, welcomed us at the porch 
of the temple, but, before conducting us into the arcana, insisted that we shouldeat. Cushions 
and felt mats were placed for us against the temple fayade, and black-shirted fakirs (an order 
of the Yezidi y) hurried backwards and forwards with copper trays laden with eggs 
pilan, chicken, and a sweet called baglawa, Then we went inside, removing our shoes at 
our liosta’ request and placing, as they did, » small coin on the threshold. 
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The Shrine of the Peacock. 

As we entered, one of our escort, a Nestorian, almost enveloped in bandoliers, whispered 
to me: “ Effendim, this was once a church of ours, like Nebi Yunus at Nineveh “—the 
Mosque containing the tomb of the prophet Jonah, which surmounts the Palace of evan 
at Nineveh. Probably he was right, for the aes is known to have been built by Chr क ns 
anit it bears a general resemblance to the early Christian churches of these ‘parce. =m 
interior consists of barrel-vaulted twin naves, and is entirely unlighted. In a corner of tho 
southern nave there rises a spring of beautifully clear water, the sacred spring from Zemzem, 
while from the middle of the northern nave adoor leads into the Holy of Hollies, ४ wo (५ 
chamber surmounted by the principal spire of Sheikh Adi. There ts nothing in 4% Toom 
in any way resembling an altar; its only contents are two draped wooden chests, one of 
them presumably the repository of the bronze Peacock. More mysterious is the adjoining 
chamber, where is stored the olive oil used at the shrine. ‘ Ranged along thie ‘walls are rows 
upon rows of large earthenware jars, which looked, by the flickering light of our small tapers, 
as if in them were concealed the forty thieves. Sener 

There is no village at Sheikh Adi, but around and abate the temple are hundreds ot 
buildings, large and small, devoted to a variety of purposes. There are the dwellings of the 
custodian and his attendant fatirs, and rest-houses for the pilgrims who repair thither ab 
the two preat feasts of the Yezidi year. Minor shrines and oratories of all sizes and shapes, 
some of them set apart for pilgrims of particular localities, dot the valley on scene of 
the glen, and a little way up the southern slope rises the fluted spire of Sheikh Shems ed-Din, 
the Sun. From the roof of this lesser temple, where the white oxen are sacrificed to oa 
tutelary god, we obtained a good view of the precincts, embowered in greenery and blossom 
And at night, when every dome and eminence and grove and spire is illumined by flares of 
bitumen (forno lampsare allowed at Sheikh Adi, and the wicks for the flares are made at the 
shrine), the effect is beautiful in the extreme. It seemed wrong that all this loveliness and 
light should be lavished on the Prince of Darkness ; yet one could not but admit, if his shrine 
be any criterion, that he is a gentleman, and a gentleman of taste 








BUDDHA AND DEVADATTA. 

The field of comparative history ia so vast 
that nothing can be done without mutual co- 
operation. Each investigator can only report 
what ho has observed within hia own area and 
the conclusions he draws, relying on others to 
complete his evidence or destroy it by counter- 
ovidence. 

I am therefore grateful to Mr. Kalipada Mitra 
for having done both (seo Ind. Ant., vol. ना, 
p- 125}. Ho has successfully disposed of tho 
argument based on the language used by tho 
Buddha to Devadatta, I confess it was rmther 
a weak one and 1 let it go without regret. 

Mr. Mitra sees in the size of the stone hurled 
at the Buddha on objection to my suggestion 
that it is a cross cousin legend ; he thinks such an 
immense stone could only be thrown with malice. 
But in the Jegend of Nayau and Vanuavatu 
enormous rocks are hurled, so enormous that thay 
can be seen standing in the sea to the prosent day ; 


yet this is a logend of cross cousinship, 1 pointed 





out that the logend of Grdhraldta is a very old 
world type which is generally dismissed with tho 
explanation ^" actiological™, though as s matter 
of fact that explains nothing, but ia merely ठ 
word used to conceal our ignorance. Some 
of these legends at least can be traced to ancient 
ritual, but the key to most of them is missing, 
partly because of that blewed word “ aetiological”, 
by the ue of which most investigators think 
themsclvea exempted from any further offort. 
This type of logend ia world wide and is familiar 
to students of European Folk-Lorw. Thay must 
therefore be of a most remote antiquity, far 
moro remote than Buddhism. Somo of these 
lagends explain the configuration of the country 
aa the result of a contest of two gods. Fijian 
evidence inclines me to suppose that this type is 
an echo of magical contests between cross cousins, 
magical contests, such a4 are commonly described 
by the Brahmanas as taking place between Gods 
(devo) and Demons (asura), both descended from 
aacrificor (yajumdnah) and his bAdireya, a word 
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which translators render “enemy "+ but which | southwards and eastwards following the general 


literally appears to mean ५: in."1 have 


Ritual" that the maternal relations take part in 
the sacrifice as the vehicles of the Fathers or the 
omens according a5 the case may be.2 

If my hypothesis is correct, then it must have 
far reaching consequences, at which I ly 
hinted in my paper. Mr. Mitra has therefore 
rendered a great service in collecting the passages 
which relate to cross-cousin marriage in ancient 
India. Especially interesting is the fact that 
Big Veda 7 4.3, 22. 8. was used सड a monira 
for cross-coutin Marriages. 





trend of migrations and culture. Did it ever 
prevail further west? That is a question I 
commend to the students of the Near East and 
the Aegean. I will merely point out that 
naming after tho grandfather is @ feature that 
often occurs in connection with the cross-cousm 
system, and an organic connection between the 
two can certainly be explained, though not = 
yet proved. For example, naming after the 
grandfather is still practised in Macedonia, and 
I have been promised evidence from ancient 
Greek literature, which I am still awaiting. That 
may be very little to go on, but all things have 





It would seem that cross-cousin marriage once small beginning*. , 
prevailed in Northern India and has been driven A. भा; Hocant. 
BOOK-NOTICE. 


Astansti. By Cart. R. 3, Ratraay of the Gold Coast 
Political Service, Head of the Anthropological 
Department of Ashanti. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1923. 


This is an excellent survey of the people of Ashanti | 


by 8 trained observer, after o year's work among 
them. It differs greatly from similar books I have 
recently had occasion to notice in this Journal, 
Mrs, Leslie Milne’s Home of a Far Eastern Clan 
(Palaungs) and Mr. A. R. Brown's Andaman 
Islanders. All three have worked on the spot. 
Mrs. Milne'’s book is observation pure and simple; 
Mr. A. प्त, Erown's ia observation to suit o theory + 
Captain Rattray’s is theory based on obeervation. 
To apply a commercial simile: Mrs. Milne has 
produced an accurate detailed ledger Mr, Brown 
a somowhat carcless ledger to fit into 8 preconceived 


allocation of accounts ; Captain Rattray an accurate 
ledger on which to base his balance sheet. The | 


method of the last named seems to me to be alto- 

Captain Rattray’s book is concerned with an 
African people, but there are points in it of much 
interest to those engaged in Indian research He 
does not deal minutely with the people themselves 
in their ethics, but confines himself mainly to three 
chief points, which may be described as family 
relationship, religion snd land tenure. He gives 
in addition some very valuablo chapters on Drum 
Language, the Golden Stool, gold weights and 
neo-lithic implements, It will be observed that 
the subjecta mentioned necessarily cover 6 great 
part of Ashanti customs. Incidentally I may 


remark that anthropologiste all the world : 


will be grateful to the Gold Coast Government fo 


| (Captain Rattray begins hia survey by a wise 
| remark: “It is an axiom in anthropology that 
without a clear knowledge of the family organization 
of o tribe, it is impossible fully to understand 
| to examine closely at length the organization in 
Ashanti. This leads him to the examination of 
the nforo inetitution, on which he makes the following 
observation: “I believe it to be correct to state 
that the full meaning of the word nioro, aa under 
stood in Ashanti, has hitherto been littl known 
to European ethnologists, Christaller [Dict. of the 
| Ashanti and Fanti Languages) briefly and somewhat 
| ambiguously defines the term as ‘a person of the 
game ancient family worshipping the © fetish,” ™ 
Tho position of the ntoro deeply affects marriages, 
and accordingly Captain Rattray gives an account 
of nioro exogamous divisions, in the course of which 
he ia led to an sccount of Lake Boromtwe, which 
exhibits some remarkable phenomens not unknown 
in England, But what will, especially in the 
South, most interest Indian scholars ia that tho 
Ashanti system of doscent is matrilineal and 
matripotestal, that is, clan descent 18 traced through 
the female, and authority in the family lies mainly 
in the hands of the mother's brother, the maternal 











setting up a State Department to enquire into the | Ashanti have, in my opinion, been grievously 


ways and beliefa of the peoples over which it hag | misrepresented. 
i eae ek deacribes the 


away. 
1 Bee my paper 





" Captain Rattray himself 
religion aa a belief in gods (abosom), 


~The Cousin in Wedie Ritual in this Journal. Lam dealing with those “ creation 


coremoniss ” in my “Studies in Origins," which I hope to get through the preea this year or early next- 


9 Man, 1924, No. 78. 
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which ore non-human spirits residing in certain 
‘brass pans as their shrines under" "Nyame, the 
God of the Sky, who is to him [the Ashanti] the 
Supreme Being of the Universe. He has of course 
alio charms, amulets, talismans, mascots, ^" which 
may be termed fetishes." Such a situation will 
be familiar to all students of Religion in India. 

The ceremonies for the propitiation, solicitation 
or worship of ancestral spirits ore elaborate, and 
that they are regulated by old custom is shown 
in the long account of the Adae Ceremony when 
the spirits of the departed rulers of the clan ore 
worshipped. As in most animistic countries, 
Ashanti has ita sacred groves and Captain Rattray 
gives an account of the ceremonies at the most 
of all, that at Santemansa, where “ the first 
human beings, belonging to certain of their clans, 
came forth from the ground. This grove ia a 
sanctuary where *' to spill human blood is absolutely 
tabu." Next Capt. Rattray describes a “ coremony 
witnessed while the Burial Quartera of the Kinga 
and Queens were undergoing repairs.” In his 
account there occurs en passant! a statement worth 
noting: “Those who were present in Coomassig 
during the recent trial, before their own chiefs, 
of tho miscreanta who desecrated the ‘ Golden 
6१००1 ' will never forget the sobriety and dignity 
with which that case was conducted.” Another 
ceremony described is that of Baya when the 
samanfo spirits of dead ancestors are asked to 
bleas the next year's orop. 

Captain Rattray next has o chapter on ‘Nyame’ 
the Supreme Being, where he is in conflict with the 
older authorities who “denied the conception of a 
Supreme Being in the West African mind.” He | 
sets to work to show that "Nyame, the God of the 
Sky, is truly the Supremo in the cyes of the Ashanti 
peoples, as distinct from the abosom or gods, whose 
“ power emanates from various sources, tho chief 
of which is the great spirit of the one God." The 
abosom are however for practical purpose#far more 
important than "Nyame in Ashanti life. An 
instructive account.of great interest is then piven 
of the gods and their shrines and their origin, 
which seems to make them akin to Animistic spirits 
elaewhero in the world, 

Hore Captain Rattray has 9 paragraph worth 
teanscribing in fall, as it will come horae to tang 
an inhabitant of India who is considering the relative 
position of Siva, Vishnu or Krishna as the Supreme 
(Poraméivare) and tho godlings worshipped in 
everyday life : “I shall never forget the answer of 
an old priest with whom Iremonstrated, chiefly 
to draw him out and see what he would say, for 
great God and 











any one spirit. We have to protect ourselves 
ogainst, and use when we can, the spirits of all 


things in the Sky and upon Earth. You go to the 


forest, seo some wild animal, fire at it, kill it and 
find you have killed a man. You dismiss your 


Servant, but later you find you miss him. You 


take your cutter to hack what you think is a branch, 
and find have cut your own arm, There are 
people who transform themselves into leopards; 
‘the Grass-land people’ are especially good at 
turning into hyenas. There are witches who can 


make you wither and die. There are treea which 


fall upon you and kill you. There aro rivers which 
drown you. If I see four or five Europeans, I do 
not make much of ono alone and ignore the rest, 
lest they too may have power and hate me." " 

We now pass on to the curious Apo or Lampooning 
Ceremony which is very African, and to the con- 
secration of a shrine to the temple of the god Tano 
or Ta Kora, the greatest of the Ashanti gods—tho 
god of the mighty Tano river: and the t 
of the religious ceremonies, with the a'fahye ceremony 
in connection with the eating of the first fruits of 
each crop, From this outline it will be obvious 
to the readers of this Journal that a study of the 
religious practices in Ashanti are well worth their 
while, under the able guidance of Capt, Rattray. 

We need not here follow him in hia dissertation 
on Law, Tenure and Alienation, but his chapter on 
Drum Language is of absorbing intercat, aa he 
explains how “two drums set in different notes 
can possibly be heard as, or made to reproduce, 
actual spoken words,” It is indeed a kind of 
Morse system and con bo so applied, for Capt. 


through over a mile of the denso. स 44 


Mother, a replica of which was presented to प, R. H. 
Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles, on her 
winds up with anaccount of tho Ashanti Gold- 
emiths and Gold Weights and tho burial 
(kudus) made to contain these last. Tho 
shows that they beara curious 
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LEGENDS OF THE GODLINGS OF THE SIMLA HILLS 
Cottecren ny Paxorr SUKH CHAIN or 6 ए + 75.15 
+न Trawasnrrep pr वि, A. ROSE, 1.0.85. (Retired). 
List or Deoras on Gopiixos ग्रता. ix THE LecENns.' 
+ ist Group.—The Kot Ishwar Family. 

1. Kot ishwar, 2. Bhuri included with Kot ishwar. 3. Sher Kot. 4. Adshakti at 

Kacheri. 65. Kasumbé at Khekhsu. 6, Mehani (Kot Ishwar). 
चत Group.—The Marechh Family. 
7. Dithu of Dholliser, 8. Malendu of Malendi, 9. Bhareog. 10. Paochi,—shawan, 
Srd Group.—The Nigs. 

11. Kalwa Nag of Kandru. 12. The Nag of Dhali, 13. The Nag of Dhandl, 14. The 

Nag of लिप्त, 15. The Nig of Bagi. 
4th Group.—The Dum Family 

16. The Dum of Sharmal4 andGathan, 17. The Dum of Hemri. 15. The Dum of Karel. 
19. The of Jhangroli. 20. The Dum of Kaméliin Kandra. 21, The Dum of Pharal in 
Chebishi. 22. The Dum of Kotla in Chebishi. 23. The Dum of Rupriin Chebishi. 24, 
The Dam of Parojushi in Chebisht. 

bth Group.— Mauls. 
95. Mul Padoi of Koti. 26. Mul Padoi of Shailé. 27, Mul Padoi of Ghett. 
6th Group —Kalis and Bhigwatis. 

98. KAli of And, 20. KAli of Dert@. 30. Durgi Bhagwati of Bharech. 31. Bhigwati 

of Kachin Ghati, 





7th Group.—Independent Deotas. 
$2, Manin or Magneshwar. 33. Melan in Kotgarh. 94. Baneshwar of Pujarli. 
35. Garon of Panjauli. 36. Kotof Kalmun. 37, Matluof Sheloté. 38. Heon of Pali. 39. 
Khoru of Sainja. 40. Ghat of Karel. 41. Lonkra of Jao. 
ist Group.—The Kot Ishwar Family 
+ 1, Kot Ishwar Mahddeo (Shiva.)—He originated in the temple of Durgé at Hat Koti. 
(Durga's own. history goes back to the times of the Mahdbhdrata.) When Kot ishwar 
Mahideo, began to oppress the people in Hat Koti, the Brahmans thought that the god 
become a rdkshasa (devil) and two Brahmans, Oba and Shoba, by magic shut him up in a 
fumbt and corked up its mouth. The tuméi, with the god and goddesses init, they intended 
to throw into the Sutlej 40 miles from Hat Koti, which lies on the banks of the Pabar. The 
Brahmans had also shut two mdiris up in the तथा with the god When they reached Parof 
Bil, two miles from the Sutlej, the Brihman who was holding the fwmbi stumbled and let it 
fall. As it broke in pieces the imprisoned god, with the two mdiris escaped. Kot [shwar 
Mahfdeo took shelter among the éana and bhekhal bushes, one of the 7116115 soared to the top 
of the Tikkar hill, now called Kechére, whore she took up her abode in the kail trees ; and the 
other flew across the Sutlej halting at Khekhst. 

Kot ishwar again began to trouble the people im the form of a serpent. He would suck 
milk feom the cows and they blamed the cow boy, who was much alarmed when one day 
he saw a serpent sucking milk from his cows. He told the owners of the cattle, and a Brih- 
man of Batdra, a village near Kumhireain, sent to the spot and called on the serpent to appear, 
if he were a god; threatening to burn him by magic as an evil spirit or devil, if he did not. 
So the god walked into his presenoe and the Brahman bowing before Kot Ishwar, invited 
him to his village, where ho lived for 12 years, where he lived for 12 years. 

1 Whore not otherwise indicated the deolds noted are in Kumhirsain 
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No Raji then ruled this’ part of the hills, which were held by the MAwannas or Mavis 
Sind, a powerful Mawanna, heard of the god’s miracles and began to worship him. Once he 
dreamed that the god did not wish to live at Mathana Jubar, where a temple was proposed 
for him, but would prefer एला Tiba, now called Koti, and so a temple was built there for 
him, Long afterwards the present temple was built on a larger scale at Madholi. ष 

At first he was represented by a single ashi-dhat idol, but subsequently some fiftee 
more idols of mixed metal were added as companions. A rath (palanquin) was also made 
and the god was seated in it at melds. ५ 

BhurA, another contemporary MAwanna, came to a mel4 organised in honour of the god 
by Sind MAawanna, He was dressed in ape skins. But Sind did not allow Bhurd to come 
before the god or touch his rath,so Bhar4 returned to his home at BhurA, scarcely three miles 
from Madholi, in disgust. One day after his return, when breaking up new land he found a 
gold image, and for this he made a rath and seated himself in it. | =} a 

This deold was brought to Mandholi, as he desired to live there with Kot Ishwar, and 
Sint and श्प abandoned their feud. +. 

Kot Ishwar was a terror to the countryside. He would kill any Miwanna who did not 
obey him, Some indeed say that the gold image which Bhurf found was Ko} ishwar himeelf 
in a new form, and that Bhurf was killed by him च 

When the Brahmans of Hat Koji learnt that Kot Ishwar had become a good spirit and 
was displaying miracles at Mandholi, two of them came to Lathi village, where they have 
been settled now for 77 generations. a - 

Bhuré Deoté appeared about the same time as Kot ishwar. His worshippers offer 
him only gold or masri@ cloth while Kot Ishwar can accept anything. Goats are usually 
sacrificed, 

The following melas called jagrds are held in honour of these Deotis :—(1) Bharar4 on 
the Ist Jeth ; (2) Madhauni on the Rakhri Ponié in Bhidoi ; (3) Madholi on the purdnmédsht 
day in Bhidon ; (4) Pati Jubar on the 6th or Tth Asfir. But at the following places the 
jagrds are held in Baisikh and Sawan on any day that may be fixed, Urshu-Khekhar, Nal, 
Jir, Sawari, Dib, Bani, Khibar, Dhili, Kiipri. 

Kot Ishwar ruled this part of the hills before the Geri family settled at Karangli. Some- 
time afterwards the Ge-f brothers quarrelled over the partition of the kingdom, and so a 
cow-girl divided it into two parts, viz., Karanglé and Kumbhirsain, Her decision is said to 
have been :—Jis Kepu tis Kandr, Jis Khekhar tia Daldr, “He who gets Kepu will get 
Kandr and he who takes Khekhar shall have कत." Kepu and Khekhar are villages on 
the banks of the Sutlej and Kandr and Dalar are villages high up the valley. A stream, the 
Sawari Khad, divides the country. 

When the first Thikur came to Kumhérsain, the country was made over to him by Kot 
ishwar, who showed him favour, so that State has given him a jdgfr worth Re. 506, and pays 
the expenses of his jagrds. Six generations ago Thikur Rim Singh of Kumharsain fought 

Every third year the Deotia’ chari or staff is taken to all the ddsas, and when a new 
4४ ascends the gaddi the Deot& himself tours the country in a rath. Every house 
presents four pathiie of grain. Ko Ishwar is the kula deo or kul deota (family god) of the 
chief of Kumh4&rsain, 

2, Bhuré.—The account of tliis deold is included in that of the foregoing, Kot ishwar. 

4. The Deolé Sherkot at Kumbhédrsain,—This deot haa hia temple in the palace at 
Kumhirsain. He is none other than Koy i-hwar himself, but is called Sherko!. None 
but members of the RagA’s family and the State parohits, who are called Sherkot Brihmans, 


can go into his temple, It is said that the original idol of Kot fohwar ॐ seid begs 2 
the image at Mandholi is only a duplicate, | os — 
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4. Devt Adshaktt or Durgd Mété—A Brahman of the Sakteru Pujira family कलत्रुं 
that more than 100 generations ago his ancestors came from Kishi (Bendres) and settled at 
Hit Koti; and that one of them came to Kacheri village with Adshakti Bhigwati. This 
goddess, with her sister and Kot ishwar were shut up in the (४१४81, as has been told in the 
account of Kot tshwar, Adshakti flew to the top of Tikar hill above Ghimand, a village 
in Kumhdrsain, and settled there in the form of a ling. Her presence was revealed to a 
Mawann& of Tikkar in a dream, and the ling was found and placed in a temple. 

Other pujdris of Kacheri say that Adshakti, commonly called Bhigwati Mata, no doubt 
came from Hatkoti, but thatshe was never imprisoned in @ fumht and that when the pinda 
af Hatkoti had shut up Kot Ishwar in the tumbi the two Durga sisters accompanied him, 
one walking ahead and the other behind him looking for an opportunity to release Ko} 
tshwar. When the panda fell and Kot Ishwar escaped, the two sisters also flewaway, First 
they went to Rachtayi village and thence to Hata. 

Durgi Mata settled at Tikkar, in which neighbourhood Bhurid, once ४ powerful Mawanni, 
had fallen into difficulties. He consulted Brahmans, and they sent for a number of virgins, 
and, having made them sit in a row, called aloud to them that the spirit that distressed the 
Mawannd, whether god or devil, would appear and reveal through one of the girls why he 
had harrassed the MAwanng. One of the girls then began to dance in an ecstacy and said that 
Bhagwati अ+ was lying on Tikkar hill in the form of a ling, and that, of the two sisters, one 
lived at Kand4, on the top, and the other at Munda, the foot of the hill. The MAwannd and 
his Brahmans excused themselves to the spirits, saying that they had not known of their 
presence, and they promised to build a temple to the Mata. The girl in a trance walked up 
the Tikkar hill; the other virgins, the Brahmans and the MAwanné following her. She pointed 
out the spot where the ling lay and on that spot was built the temple called Matri Deori, 
which still exists 

At that time Polis, a Brahman from the Sindhd Desh came to Lathi village and began 
to worship Durgé Mati. He came really to look for Kot tshwar, who would not appear 
before him, but at last after twelve years he revealed himself and then the Brahman 
began to worship him 

Kot Ishwar gave the pujdris of Batarf village to Bhagwati Mata for her worship. These 
pujirts are said to have come from Korii Desh. 

The Mateog Brahmans were settled in Batari and they worship Kot Ishwar daily, but 
at the four sunkrdnisin Baisikh, Swan, and Magh and at the 1019411, the Sherkot Brahmans 


officiate. 
Kirti Singh, the first Ran of the Kumbarsain family, acknowledged Durga Bhigwati 
as sister of Kot fshwar and built her a new temple at Kacheri. Every third year a क 
melé is held and the State pays the expenses. | 
According to the custom of the Kumbarsain family the jadolan ceremony (cutting the 
hair of a son or wearing nose- or ear-rings by 9 girl) is performed at the Mitri Deorfi. The 
rson to this temple with their children for the ceremony. Simi- 








RAg& and his RAnis go in pe 4 ds 11441 
larly on ascending the gaddi the new Rind with his family attends, at the Matri Deord, a 


ceremony called the jawdld jdtrd गक 
Bhagwati 3४18 holds a jagir from the State worth Rs, 14-1-3 and also has a small Kelo 


forest. Goats are sacrificed to her and every third year, or when desired buffaloes are also 


killed before her at the Matri शा. 7 
Some people believe that though the 21010, has temples at the अक्षतं Deori and Kacheri 
she is always sitting at her brother Kot Ishwar’s side at Mandholi. 4 
Bend and Bhuri are two bhors or servants of the Mata. Benu was a Ghot from Ben& 
in Kulla and Bhuri came from Jo Bag at Haltu. The latter is a female attendant and waa 
originally a ghost Both attend at the gate of the temple. 
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= Devt Kasumba at Khekhsti—Khekhsi is on the north bank of Sutlej in Kulld 
Kot Ishwar’s other sister, Kasumbi Devi, settled there when he escaped from Pro. — 

One of the Chhabishi Brahmans of Gofin, a village in Kulld Sara), saw in a dream a 
pindi or ling. The goddess then told him of her presence and desired to have a temple built 
for her at Khekhsi. Dash | 

The people say that the artisan who made the image of Hat Koji Durga was called in 
to make her image. When he had finished the image the Miwanni of Hat Koti had 
his right hand cut off so that he might not make any more like it; but with his left hand he 
made o similar image at Khekhsi. 

Rand Kirti Singh acknowledged this Devi as Kot Ishwar's sister and gave her a jdgfr 
worth Rs. 42-2-9. The original intention was that 9 bharaos of kidr land at Khekhar and 
goats should be given by the State on both the ashtamis, in Chet and Baisakh. This Devi 
also holds a jdgir from Kotgarh and Kulli. 

When Kot ishwar has any jag she comes to Mandholi and joins in it. A Divali meld 
is held at Khekhs(. There used to be a bhundd every 12 years at Khekhsd, but the British 
Government has forbidden it owing to the risk of human life. Bragi Deo is the bhor or servant 
of Kasumba. He was brought from JundJA in Kumbhfreain and was originally a devil. 

6. Mehént of Kot ishwar—No legend has been given of this deotd. 

2nd Group.—The Seven Marechh. 

There are seven Marechh 0601485, of whom three are found in Kumbdfrsain, two in 
Shangri, one in Kotgarh and one in Kullfi, thus :—(!) Dithai at Dholaser; (2) Marechh or 
Malendu at Malendi; (3) Marechh at Bareog in Kumhirsain ; (4) Marechh at Shawan in 
Shangri ; (5) Marechh at Banar in Shangri ; (6) Marechh at Kirti in Kotgarh ; and (7) Marechh 
at Baint in पातै, Marechh of Kirti and Marechh of Bareog are said to be brothers of 
Ditha. The Marechh Deotas are said to have descended from the MAnasarovar Lake 
some 4000 years ago. Legends of only the first four Marechh deofas are given 

वृ. The Deota Dithi, or Marechh, of Dholaser—This Deot& has his temple at Dholaser 
close to Kumbjirsain itself. The story is that he came from the Minasarowar Lake nearly 
4000 years ago, On his way down he met Bhambii Rai at a place now called Bhamba 
Rai-kA-Tibba, (where the ruins of his palace are said to still exist), a peak between Baghi 
and Kadrila, Bhambi Rai, who was a RAjput 019, like Kans, is looked upon as a maleksh 
or daint (devil). His favourite meat was a woman's breast and he ate one every day. He 
used to go to bathe in the Sutlej, thence he would go to Hit Koti for worship, and return to 
dine at his palace every day, a daily round of about 100 miles, which he accomplished in six 
hours. The people were greatly oppressed by him and at last the Deot4 of Shuli (in pargana 
Kanchin of Bashahar) killed him. But after his death his evil spirit (कक) began to torment 
the Shuli Deoté and to appease him 4 shdnfi was built for him as a resting place at Shuli 
ina separate temple. Every twelfth year Bhambi Rai comes out by night, never by day, 
seated in his rath, and rides and dances in it carried by the people. Women and children 
shut themselves up in their houses while he is out at night. 

When Dithd Deota was coming down from the Minasarowar Lake he was very powerful, 
and near Kadrila refused to let him pass, 80 a great fight was fought in which Bhambi Rai 
was worsted. Dithd then halted on his way at Marni, in a ravine near Madhfwani in the 
valley north of Narkanda in Kumbirsain, and hid himself in a cave and ate haman flesh. 
He used to accept human sacrifice. A long time afterwards, when the deotd Kot lshwar 
held his meld at Chhachhori, Dithi hearing the karnd! and narsinga, came out of his cave 
and joined in the fair. Both the deolds made friends, and Kot lshwar invited Dithd to his 
temple १५५ 
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When Kot tshwar and Bhur& Deoté entered the temple, two goats were, as usual, offered 
for sacrifice, but Kot ishwar declined to accept them, saying that he had with him a third 
deoté as his guest and that a third goat should be offered for him. So the people brought 
a third goat, but Dithd refused to accept it, saying that he preferred human flesh and that 
a virgin girl should be sacrificed. Koy Ishwar was displeased at this and ordered Dithd’s 
arrest, and he was not released until he had sworn never to taste human flech again. This 
pleased Kot Ishwar and he made Dithd his wazir, He was given a place called Dholaser 
where his temple exists, Kot !shwar deofd also assigned him his favourite, KotAli, a Miwan- 
ni, as his kdrddr and this family was given a village called Bai close to Dholaser. Dithd 
brought with him from Marni a mohra tree, which still stands with some Kelon trees close to 
his temple. Réyé Kirti Singh, founder of the Kumbharsain State, affected this १९०८८ and 
gave him land worth Rs. 35-12-9. The deotd comes out of his temple when Ko} ishwar 
rides out in his rath at a meld, A bale meld is held every third year. 

I forgot to say that Bhambu Rai was a Rajput from Bangar Desh country. Some say 
that one thousand years of Sambat Raji Judhistar had passed when Bhambi Réi lived in 
the country. It is Samvat of Raja Judhistar now. 

8. The Deota Malendu, or Marechh, at Malendi—The people of Chebishi pargana, 
who are devotees of १1916140 Deot&, say that the seven Marechh brothers came from 
MaAnasarowar Lake and fought with Bhambf Rai when he barred their way. After his over- 
throw they came to Hatt, whence they scattered. Malenda went to the Chhichhar forest, 
and after a time flew to the top of Derti hill above Chebishi pargana. A Kali, or Kaika, 
called Bhagwati, who lived on this peak, received him kindly, but after a while she desired 
him to acquire a territory where he could be worshipped, and recommended to him the 
Chebishi pargana, as it was subsequently named. 

The Deot& Marechh left the KalkA and came to the Lankt forest. ‘Thence he descended 
to the Nalé and reached Janjhit, a place where he found a brass bdoli with brass steps down 
to the water. But some say either that he did not reach the brass baoli or that from the 
baoli he went to Dheongli and set himself under a bes tree. 

The story goes that this Marechh, being anxious to make himself known to the people, 
transformed himself into a serpent, and sucked milk from the cows that grazed near by. A 
cow girlsaw him and informed a Deongli Brahman, When he came, the serpent returned 
to his original form, an ashatdhdtd image, and sat in his lap. The Brahman gave him 
dhip-dip. At that time the Miwannds of Basherf and Pharil were powerful, so the Brahman 
carried the image to Basherf, and the Basher& Mawannd in consultation with one of Pharil 
informed Deot& Kot tshwar of the new arrival. Kot ishwar treated the Marechh kindly 
and gave him the present Chebish! pargana, but only on condition that he would not oppress 
the people, and that he should only be allowed goat and sheep (Ahadu not bher) to eat. 

He was given a jagir of four kain of land in the villages of Pharfl, Barot, Malin& and 
Malendi, and also a field in each of the following villages, Basherya, Khabar, Khatgar, Shaili, 
Gheti and Dhanal. It was also agreed that Marechh Malenda should not go out for a ride 
on a rath unless Kot Ishwar gave him leave, and his rath is never decorated till Kot ishwar 
senda him a piece of maari cloth in token of permission. Like Ditha he does not come out of 
his temple save when Kot fshwar does so. Malenda was further ordered to observe the 
following feohdra (at each of which Ko+ Ishwar sends him ४ goat), viz., Bishi, Rehali, हका, 
Migh and Sharuno. Lastly Malendf was asked to select a place for his temple and he chose 
Malendi. where one was built by the Basherf and 1116701 Mawann 4s. 

It is believed that the deold is absent from his temple on the Maghi ShankrAnt for 
seven daya during which the temple is closed and all work stopped till his return. The popular 
belicf is that the deold goes to fight with the rd@kshasas and dainta at Bondi Bil, somewhere 
in Bashabar and returns after bat at Kidarnith, On his return the temple is opened 
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and his gur or dewd dances in a trance (chirnd) and through him the Deoté tells the story of 
his strife with the rnitshase. Strange to say, if the rdkshasas have won it is believed that 
४ bumper harvest will result ; but if the deotés win there is danger of famine. Yet though 
there is good harvest, if the rdkshasas win there is a danger that pestilence may afflict men 
or cattle, and if the deofé wins, though there may be famine, they will avert pestilence 

A deotd neverspeaks of himself, but only of the other deotés who fought withhim, Ifhe 
says that a certain deofd has left his bell on the field, it is believed that his gur will soon die, 
or if he says that a musical instrument is left, the deot4’s ¢uri (musician) will die, or if a key 
is left that the deotd's bhanddri or a kirddr will die. If Kot lshwar deota throws dust towards 
ardkehasa and retire from the field there may be famine or some part of the Kumhirsain 
State will be encroached upon or given to another State 

There is a pond at Bondé Bil and a Brahman of Bashabr put a hedge on the side beliey- 
ed to be the deofds’ side, and the other side of it is believe "क be the r@kshasas" side, If 
the hedge on the deolds’ side falls, they are believed to suffer , but if the rdkshasas* hedge 
falls, they are worsted. If defeated, the deofd says he is chut chipat (‘impure’) and then a 
balti pijd is held on an auspicious day. None but M&éon Nag of Suket plunges himself in the 
pond at the temple, and on the flash of his plunge the deotés bathe in the water sprays at the 
banks. 

On the shankrdnt days Brahmans doing piljd recite mantras after ringing the temple bell 
and giving dhip-dip in a dhurnd or kaydch and offer dhiip-dip. These mantras are not found 
inany Veda, but are merely eulogies in connection with the Mahdbhdrata fight, They are 
called kardsnis and I give below the general hardsnf recited every day :— 

देव भायोः बरहम भायोः वीरन्‌ भायोः देव भायोः ऋली भायोः महा नोगनी भायोः महा काली SHAT: 
देवी Wal: शकती Wat: देवन देव रायोः wae फेरी wal: भायोः देव कुदशवर भायोः दैव Ree wal 

The Mah4bhdérata praises a song called kardsnf. Certain Brahmans are believed to know 
the Sdbar Bidid or Magic-lore, i.¢., (1) Tantra, (2) Mantra, (3) Jadu. Their books are written 
in a character something like tdnkrd, but the language is different and very quaint, The 
Siibar Bidid is known to few Brdhmans and they do not readily disclose its secrets 

Malendi has no connection with any other deofd but Koy ishwar and it is believed that 
at the time of any pestilence or famine he comes out at night in the form of a torch or light 
and tours through his dominion, The image of this deold is of ashat-dhdé and sits on a pajri, 
& small four-sided bed, but he has no singhdsan. The deotd has 9 jdgir worth Rs. 88, and 
one of his harddre called mashdna is appointed by the State. A mashdna is changed when 
necessary by.the State. His gur is also called ghanitié and his kirdére are commonly called 
mahlas. 

Malendd has two bhors, Jhatak and Lath. Jhatik is of an ach or superior, while Lata 
is ofa nich or lower, caste, Jhatak lived at (raha, a place also called JhailA, so he toois called 
Thailé at Urshd. He became Malendi’s wazfr soon after he came to Malendi and his dwelling 
is a thanb, a longlog of wood which stands before the temple. ‘The wazfr’s function is to drive 
away evil spirits, (bhat, pret and churel), if they possess any thing or man. He also protects 
people under Malendii’s orders from visitations of any chai chidar, plague, famine, etc. Lath 
was originally a Koli by caste who lived at Kalmt village. He died under the influence of 
some evil spirit and became a ghost. As he troubled the Kolis of Kalmé and Shelag, they 
complained to the deotd who, accompanied by JhatAk, visited the place and caught him. At 
first LALA would not come to terma, but the deold +ला) promised him his protection and that 

he should be worshipped by the Kolis and a rot loaf be given him on the four shankrénts (Bish@, 
Rehali, DewAlf and Magh) : and that he should be presented regularly with dhip-dip after ho 
had himeelf received it, and that Kolis should sacrifice ewes (Sheri) to him, Lata accepted 
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these terms and swore to trouble the people no more, but he explained that he could not ait 
still and so Malendii erected the wooden log in front of his temple and in it LAtd is doubtless 

Some say that Kot Ishwar gave Jhatik as wazir to Malendd. On one occasion Lath 
left Malendd and fled to Kot [shwar, but on Malendi’s complaint Kot Ishwar restored him 

Banké is another bkor who lives at Shelag. Kolis generally worship him and he drives 
away ghosts, etc, He was originally a devil in a forest but was subdued by Malenda, 

9. Deold Marechh of Bhareog—This deold of Bhareog is the family god of the Sheaul 
pargana people, and a small jdgir is held by him of the State. 

10, Shawan Marechh at Paochi in Chebisht—Paochi, a Brihman village in pargana 
Chebishi, has a temple to Shawin Marechh. An image of him was brought from Shawin, 
a village in Shangri, and set up here. 

874 Group.—The Nags. 

11 The Deold Nag, in pargana Kandaré.—Nag is one of the most powerful deolds 
in the Simla hills, He appeared some 1500 years ago, at a time when three deolds held the 
part of the country which is now the Nig'’s dominion. These were Dadra in pargana 
Kandari, Bathindla in pargana Chadiré in Keunthal, Malinshar in Madhin State (at 
Kidri), but their history is no longer remembered. The States of Madhiin, Keunthal and 
Kumhfrsain had established themselves when the Nig appeared, and there was a state 
Koti in Kandari pargana, whose rulers belonged to the family of Sirmir. Some people say 
that the Bain ThAkur family of Madhin having died out, a prince of Kahlir (BilAspur), the 
ancestor of the present chief was brought in to rule Madhan soon after the Nig appeared. 

The Ng’s own history is that five Brahman brothers, named Kala, Gijan, Mocl, Chind 
and Chinan, once lived at Bharina, a village now in Madhin. Kala the eldest was a hermit. 
Once a sddhi came to Bhardna and put his dsan under a keloi tree, cooked come food and 
asked KAlQ to eat it with him. He gave Kali four loaves, of which he ate two and kept the 
other two in his pocket. At the sddhi's invitation KAld stayed the night with him, and at 
midnight he saw that carpets were spread before the addhi's dsan, torches lighted and paris, 
and 88 Indar’s dancing girlscame and danced before the sddhd. K4&li watched this with 
amaze, but before daybreak the sddAd and all had disappeared. Kala returned home, but 
was intent on finding the अववा again, as he believed him to be Raja Bhartari. He climbed 
to the top of Tikkar hill, where his brothers grazed their sheep, but they could tell him nothing 
and bade him return home and fetch food. When he reached home KAla found his daughter. 
in-law at work, and on his asking her to give him some flour, she said that she was in a hurry 
to milk the cows, and so he returned to Tikkar empty-handed, In his disappointment and 
out of love for the sddhii he fled like a mad man, leaving his cap, topd, on the Tikkar peak, 
and throwing his two remaining loaves, which had turned into black stones, to the shepherda, 
While roaming far and wide in search of the sidhi, Kala flung away his clothes and every: 
thing he had on him, one by one, at different places, and at last he died. It is believed by 
people that when he gave his brothers the stones, they and the sheep also turned into stones 
and that K4ld, when he died, became a sareli (a big snake). 

This sareli devoured men and lived on Tikkar hill. It would wander allover Chadéra, 
Madhin and Kandari—the then Koti State?—until the people begged the deofds Dodra, 
Bithindl( and Maldinshar for protection, but they wept and declared that they could not 
subdue the Nig that had appeared in the form of a sarzli. Such a terror to the country-side 
had he become that he would draw people into his mouth from afar with his breath. 





4 This Koti State should not be confounded with the present Koti State near Simla, 
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HAti fort was then in possession of Sirmar and its officer sent 32 men to Rapar to fetch 
supplies. On theirreturn they saw a cave where they intended to halt, but found themselves 
in the monster’s mouth, ‘Then four Sild brothers, Kalls of Kelvi village, volunteered to kill 
tho sarelt and collected people for the enterprize. They found it sleeping in a ndld, with its 
head at Kelvi and its tail at Khingshd, a distance of over five miles. It was arranged that 
one of the KalAls should enter its mouth with an iron jamdar (spear) in his hand, so that if 
the sarelf shut its mouth the jamdar would keep his jaws apart, so that another man might 
enter his throat and thrust his jamdar through its neck, while others mounting its back 
might see the spear head and avoiding that spot hack at the serpent on every other side 
until it was cut to pieces, Led by the Kalils, the people acted as arranged, and the 
monster was killed, the escort? from Hata emerging alive from its stomach 

In the monster's huge head were found two images of Mul Nag, as the deofé had said. 
This image is jet black with a singhisan, on which the Nig reposes, two Bhigwati Devis 
sitting on either side with hands clasped, and also on each side a tiger watching One of the 
images is in the temple at Dhar village and the other is at Jadin temple in ChadGra pargana. 

Some say three images were found. Hundreds of people collected, and the Brahmans 
who carried the images fell into a trance and the Nag spirit spoke through them, saying that 
he claimed the dominion over the three deotés and should be carried first to Kifri.* 

Besides others, Pargi of Kelvi, Moel Brdhman of Bhrinh, Faqir pujird of Jaddin and 
Sadi Rim pujéra of Dhar (Kandarai), accompanied the Nig to Kiéri, and asked Dhonkla 
Chand, Thakur of Madh4n, and his brother Keli to accept this new deofd. The Randgaid 
that none but Malinshar was his god and that the image was nothing but a newd or pdp, and 
so the Chief hesitated to treat the Nig asa god. The people said that the Nig would strike 
like lightning. The Nag then left Kiri, but rested in a cave called Shiingra near it, until 
some three months later, a man named Gori of Kharal gave him dhip-dip and ghf, and thus 
encouraged the Nig soared to the skies and a bolt from the blue destroyed the Malinshat 
deotd’atemple. The Th&kur’s Ran was distressed in many ways, his sons while sleeping were 
overturned in their beds and rolled down on to the obrd (cow-shed), serpents appearéd in the 
milk and worms in the food served to the family. The deofé Malinshar confessed that he had 
no power to check the Nig and the Thikur of Madhin was compelled to acknowledge him as 
his family god, instead of MalAnshar, who fled to Pujirli, where a temple waa subsequently 
built for him. The Nig bocame chauri-ki-deo, i.e,, the god of thegaddi and chaur. Some 
people say that it was after this time that the Bain family of Madhin was succeeded by 9 
Kahlir prince. 

When acknowledged as gaddi deofd of Madhiin, the Nig returned to Chadfri and asked 
the people to build him a temple at a place shown by ants. Jadin was indicated and here 
the Nag’s temple stands. Itis said that the Nig is not fond of gold ornaments, 80 he 
never accepts gold. Two loaves that turned into stones were placed in the temple 

Bathindlai deold was also forced to abandon his dominions to the Nig and took up his 
abode at Choth4in Bhajji. 

Besides the Jadiin temple the Nig wanted a temple at the spot where the स्वव had 
appeared, and Kali had received two loaves. So here too a temple waa built and in its 
enclosure stands the kelon tree beneath which there was a dance. Afourth temple to the 
Nig was built at Dhir in Kandri 

Dodri Deoti’s temple which stood below Kamali village was destroyed by lightning. 
त्वती fled to Madhin and Dodri is named after him 
~ उ Some say that the HAtG mon wore not bdnd-bish(12 x 20 = 32), but bdrd-ishi (12 = = 240) men. 
4 Kijri was then the capital of the ८101618 of ५ Biate, ग 
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A Thakur of the Sirmdr family ruled Koti in Kandri, and his family god was Narold, 
a deofd which had come with him from Sirmiir. Ml commonly called Padoi had also accom. 
panied this prince from the Chunjar Malina rawar (cave) near Mathiini. This Thakur 
was hard pressed by the RAjA of Kulld, who waa building a fort on Tikkar,sohe invoked the 
Nag for help. A small deori (temple) had already been built at Tikkar for the Nag, cle 
to where the fort was being built by the RAjiof Kulli, and the Nag performed miracles which 
deterred him from going on with the building of the fort 

The negi of Kulli used to go to sleep at Tikkar and awake to himself at Malag, five 
miles distant in Bhajji. For some time a mysterious spirit carried him to MAlag every 
night, and at last when sitting ona plank at Tikkar, he found it sticking to hia back. Dis- 
mayed at the power of the Nig deold, the RAja’s camp left Tikkar and returned to SultAnpur 
in Kulld, the plank still sticking to the negi’s back. Distressed at this sight the RAjd begged 
the Nig to pardon his negi, promising to present him with an image and a copper nakérd, 
and also to sacrifice goats to him whenever he himself or any of his negia passed through the 
Nie's dominions, As soon as this vow has made the plank fell from the negis back. When 
anything clings to aman, the proverb goes: “ Kaluxi Nédg re jde iakAti,” like the plank on 
Ralwa Nig 

The Kulli Raéjaé sent a pair of copper nakdrds and an image still kept in the Dhar temple, 
called Min Singh (presumably the Raja's ). When the एषा negi left Tikkar, the 
Thakur of Koti affected the Nig more than ever and gave him a jdgir in several villages. The 
name of this Thakur was Deva Singh, but whether he waa the “ Dothainya " who came from 
Sirmiir or only a descendant of the Sirmir family is not known. 

The deoté Nig has the following bhors (servants), and certain Bhigwatis are his com- 
panions :— 

(1) Bhor, as he is commonly called, It is said that Kali the Brahman, in his wanderings, 
tore a hair out of his head and threw it away at a place called Loli (hair), It became a spirit 
and joined the Nag when he appeared from the sareli's head. He acts as a watchman and is 
given a loaf by the people. When there is 8 Ein at Loli he is given a च्व sheep 

(2) Khor. This bhor appeared from Khorii-thich (a plain near Rimpur, two miles 
to the east of Thikkar hill). Kali had left something at this (ली, It, too, turned into a 
spirit and joined the Nag when he appeared, This bhor protects cattle, and is given an iron 
nail or ring called kanaild, as an offering by the people 

(3) Shatkd. This bhor appeared from Shiwé, or Shabhog, the place where the sareli 
had his tail. Indeed, some say that ite tail became a spirit called Shatkd. He is offered 3 
loaf by the people for protecting goata and sheep 

(4) Sharpdl is considered alow class bier and is worshipped by Kolis, ete. His spirit 
does not come into a Kanet or a pujdra, but a Koli isinspired by him and speaks. His fune- 
tion is to drive away evil spirits, bhit, paret, ete. The N&g does not go into the house of any 
low caste man and so Sharpdl is sent in his place, the N&g’s Aaygi (iron staff) accompanying 
him. A loafis given to him. When returning, the’ Nig's Aarg? is purified by sprinkling on 
it milk and cow's urine. This is called shajhernd (making pure) | 

(5) Gungi is considered a female bhor and her abode is at Dyi above Dhar village 
Every third year, on an auspicious day (mahdrat) fixed by a Brihman, the Nag goes 
to DyA. A goat is sacrificed to the Nag and a cheli (kid) to Gungi. She appeared at Dyf 
from a hair which fell from Kald or from his sweat, and joined the Nag. She protects people 
from pestilence 

(6) Than is also o bhor. He orig inated at Kifiri and came with the Nig when he was 
acknowledged by the Madhin gaddi, He also drives away bhit, paret, etc, 
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These are the six bhors, but the other companions of the तद्द चाद above them in degree, 
These are the BhAgwatis :-— च 

(1) Bhdgwatt Recht. A few years before the Gurkhdinvasion, Ranji® of Bashahar came 
to Jadén and Dhar and plundered the deofd Nag’s treasury, some images of which he took 
to Bashahar. The deoté Nag punished him by his power and he found his ribs sticking out 
of his sides and the milk that he drank coming out through the holes. One of the Lama 
Gurds told him that his spoliation of the Nag’s treasury was the direct cause of his complaint 
so he returned all what he had taken from the temple. 

Bhima Kali of Sarfhan in Bashahar also gave the Nig a pair of chambad wood dhols and 
a karndl, together with a Milf shut up in one of the dhols, When the instraments were put 
in the Ng's temple, they played of themselves at the deadof night. When people asked the 
Nag the reason, he said that the पवता sent by Bhima KAli sounded them. The ser of 
Bashahar, however, could do no further mischief as she was subdued by the Nag and bide 
to dwell at Rechi, the hill above Sandha, where a chawnira (platform) was built forher. She = 
is a kind of subordinate companion to the Nag and protects women in childbirth. 

(शे Nicht is a Bhagwati. She dwells at Roni in ChadAré in a deord (small temple) and 
lives with Jharoshri Kolis, but her spirit speaks through a Turi. Her duty it is to guard 
the Nag’s musical instruments and nashdn (flag), cto. If a Koli touches any instrument, a 
goat is taken from the Koli as punishmer 

(3) Jal Matrt Bhagwati has her temple at Kingshi. She appeared near the water where 
the earelf was killed, and is a goddess of water. 

(4) Karmechri Bhégwati came out of a piece of the sareli's flesh, and her deord ia close 
to that of the Nag at Jadfm. She also drives away evil spirite and can tell all about the 
ldgtbhagd, tho kind of spirit that might cause trouble. 

(5) Dhinchdit Bhégwati preserves stores of milk and ghi. People invoke her for plenty 
of milk and gh? in their houses 

(6) Devt Bajhash Bhagwatt appeared from Ranipur, where something fell from 80 
and became this Bhigwati. She protects people from famine and pestilence 

(7) Bhagwati Tikkar lives with the Nig at Tikkar. Tikkar N&gis the same as Jadin 
and Dhar Nag. The same N&g has separate images at Jadiin, Kidri, Bharfin&, Dhar and 
Tikkar. 

As generations have passed away, people now think each separate personage to be the 
the same Nig. The different parganas each worship the Nig of their own pargana, People 
say that Kala left his fopd at Tikkar and that it turned into the Tikkar Nig, Dhar Nag 
calls the Nag of Tikkar his gurii. Jadin Nig calls Dhar Nig his dddd or elder brother 
Dhar N&g calls Jadin Nig his bhéd or younger brother, and Bharin& Nag is called by him 
bahddriior a brother. From this it may be inferred that Tikkar Nag ia the central spirit of 
the other Nags, because it was here that KAlQ became the sereli and his shepherd brothers 
with the sheep and the two loaves all turned into stones, 

There are two temples on the top of Tikkar. At the following teohdrs, which are 
celebrated on Tikkar, people collect at melas ; 

(1) the Salokri in Baisikh ; 

(2) the Jathenjo in Jeth, when all the Nags stay there at night and all the reaidenta of 
the country side bring a big loaf and ghiand divide them amongst the people. This loaf 
is called saond : 


¢ Ranjit wasir, commonly called Ranji, and great-grandfather of Rin Bahidut, wasfr of Bashshar 
who conquered Dodri-Kowar. 

¢ This is the ridge which is seen from Simla and from which the Shall peak risea, The ridge stretches 
north-east from the ShAli. Botwoon the two temples lies the boundary line, the southern valley being 
thare] between Madbin and Keunthal and the hern between Bhajji and Kumbirsain. The 
boundaries of four States meet bere, | 
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(3) at the वल), when 11 images called the 11 mals are brought, the shepherds also 
bringing their sheep and returning to the Dhar at night. The pujérds feast the people and 
next day two images (kunarti) go to Kamali village to receive their dues’, and two images 
go to Newri village for the same purpose These two images are the Deo-kA-Mohra and that 
of Man Singh of Kullu: 

(4) at the N4g Panchami in Bhddoi, when the observances resemble those at the Salokri : 

(5) at the Migh or Makkar Shankrant, when three goats are sacrificed, one given by 
the Kumh&rsain State ; one by the zaminddrs and a third by the people of Loli village. The 
deoté also gets alms. One of the temples at Tikkar belongs to the Kandarf people and the 
other to those of Jadiin and Madhan. 

It may be noted here that there is also a Nag deotd at Kandi ०21 in Suket, who is an 
offshoot of the Kalwé Nag deotd 

The legend is that a Brahman of Bharani village went to Chardg, a village in Suket, 
and asked some women, who were husking rice, to give him rice as bhog (food) for his idol 
of the N4g. The women scornfully declined to give him any, 80 the image stuck to the okhal, 
and warned by this miracle they gave him some rice. At this time a 0704, which dwelt in a 
large stone, used to devour human being: and cattle, so the people called on the Nag for help, 
and he in the guise of lightning broke the stone in pieces and killed the bhi. The people 
built the Nig a temple which had 11 rooms. 

Another ‘Nig’s temple stands at Hemri im Bhajji. Crows destroyed the crops in this 
village, and so a Bharfind Brihman brought an image of the Nag and established it at Hemri 
0:40, who also lives there, made friends with the Nig. The place where they live 8 
alled Deothan.* 

At Newri village Dhai Nig slew a bhit who used to kill cattle. It lived in a stone close 
behind the village and a Newri woman secretly worshipped it, but Kalwé Nag destroyed 
the stone with the devil inside it, and overwhelmed the house of the woman, who was killed 
together with her 3 sheep. When the Ng goes to this village, he sits on the spot and speaks 
tbat sede Every third year the Nig goes to Bharina and there drinks milk from 9 






In Kelo, a village in Bhajji, there lived an old man and his wife who had no son, 80 they 
asked the Nag for one, and he told them to sit there one Sunday at a place which had been 
purified by cow's dung and urine, and there present a goat for sacrifice and think of him. 
This they did, and the Nag appeared in the sky in the form of a large eagle. Descending 
to the place he placed in the woman's lap a male child and bore away the goat. The old 
woman found her breasts full of milk and nursed the baby. This family is now called the Lud 
Parwar or Eagle's Family. This miracle ia said to have occurred 700 years or 17 generations 
ago, Another miracle is thus described :— 

Some people of Dhar, who were returning from the plains through Kunhiar State halted 
atKunhidr forthe night. As they weresinging the bar (songs) of the Nig, he as usual appear- 
ed in one of the men, who began to talk about the affairs in Kunhi@r, The Rand asked them 
about their deold and his power, and they said that their Nag deotd could work miracles. So 
the old Rana asked the Nag for a son and heir (tikkd), and vowed that if by the Nig’s blessing 
he had a tikka he would invite the deot@ to Kunhiir The Rén& was blessed with an heir, 
but he forgot his vow and the boy fell sick. When all hope of his life was lost, the Brahmans 
said that some deol@ had caused his illness as a punishment for some ingratitude. The Rand, 
thus reminded of the vow, invited the Nag to Kunhidr, and it is said that one man from every 
house in his dominions accompanied the Nig to Kunhiar. The Rind, afraid to entertain 
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80 large an assemblage, soon permitted the deotd to return home, saying that he wou. not 
invite him again, as he was only a petty chief, but he presented him with 11 idols to 1. dis- 
tributed among his temples. These images are called the Kandrt mohras 

Padot 46000 18 the Nag’s adoptive brother, and Shari Devi of MathidnA is his adoptive 
sister. The deofd Manan is also his adoptive brother, but this tie has only lately been created 

The Jadiin deold sometimes goes to bathe at Malawan, a stream close to Jadan village, 
and he considers the Shungra Cave, where the Nag goes and stays at night, his द्व) (place 
of pilgrimage). 

Deoté Nag of Dhar holds from Kumbhirsain a jagiv in Kandrii parganaworth Re. 76-6-3. 

Dum deofa has a small temple at Kamali in Kundri. Aman from Gathri brought him 
to Kamali, The Kamali villagers alone accept Dum as their family god, tho gh they respect 
the Nig, seeing that they live in his dominions. | 

12. The Deoté त of Dhali in pargana Chebishi.—Not more than 500 years ago there 
was a temple in a forest at Tilku, where the zaminddrs of [धां had broken up some land 
for cultivation, A deoté there harassed them and the Brahmans said that he was a Nag, 
80 they began to worship him and he was pleased, They then brought his image to Shaillé 
village and built him a temple, When Padoi deotd passed through this village, a leper was 
cured by him and the people of Shaillé began to worship him, so the Nag left the village and 
Padoi took possession of his temple there. But the people of Dhali took the Nag to their own 
village and placed him in a temple. Padoi is now the family god of the Shaillé people and 
the Dhali men regard the Nag as their family god. , 

The Nag’s image is jet black and a Bhigwati lives with him, A dhol and a nakérd are 
his instruments of music, and he also has a jagunth or small staff, He visits his old place 
at Tilki every year on the Nig Panchami day, He is only given dhip-dip once a month on 
the Shankrant day. The Brahmans of Baro ए, Which lies in another pargana, worship him, 
as they once lived at Khechrf near Tilkd. This Nag has no bhor and holds no jdgfr from the 
State. He has no connection with Kalw& Nag of Kandri. 

13. The Deoti Nag of Dhandl in Chebishii— Another Nig deold is he at Dhandl in 
Chebisht pargana, Nearly 500 years ago he appeared in a field at Nago-thina a place near 
Pati Jubar on the Shingri State border, where there was an old temple. A man of Dhanil 
village was ploughing his field near Nigo-thina when he found a black image. He took it 
home, but some days afterwards it began to persecute him and the Brihmans said that it was 
a Nig who wished to be worshipped, so the Dhandl people began to affect him. This deotd, 
too, has a dhol and karndl, but no jagunth: No khin is given him. The कामम people 
regard Malendé as their family god, yet they worship the Nig too in their village thinking 
that he protects cattle and gives plenty of milk etc. He has no bhor and holds no jagir from 
the State. 

The people of Kandrdé think that these Nags in Dhanl and Dhali are the same as Kalwi 
Nag. The spirits came here also, but the Chebishi men do not admit the fact. This Nig 
has really no connection with KalwA Nig of Kandra 

14. The Deotd Nag of Ghundd.—Ghunda village in Chagion pargana of Kumbirsain 
is inhabited by Rajput Mid s, who trace their ancestry to the old Bairat family, which once 
had held the réj of प्ण, When their ancestor came from Sirm(ir; they brought with 
them an image (probably of their family god at that time) and made a temple for him at 
पणत, A Nag, who is another deold of Ghund4, also resides with this deotd of Sirmar 

This Nag is called Shirgul. His history as follows ‘—Many generat there 
in village Charoli (in Ko} Khai) a Brihman, whose wife gave birth to a serpen 
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that the serpent used to suck the milk. A fagir in Kothi village then determined to kill the 
serpent, 80 he came to the maiddn at noontide and cut the serpent into three pieces, but he 
was burnt alive whilst killing it. Somedays later a woman, who was digging clay, found 
someimages, into which the three pieces of the serpent had turned. One of these images 
was brought by Brahmans to Ghundé village, another was taken to Bagi (a village in Chajoli 
in Kumh@rsain) and > third was taken by the Brahmans of Bhanwérd, a village in the 
Ubdesh pargana of Kumh4rsain, while temples were built to the Nag in these Villages. The 
Ghund’ Nag (though usually dudhddAdri) ia not dudhddhdri and goats are sacrificed to him 

Every third year a bali pijd meld ia held, but no annual fair. The people of Ghunda, 
Charyané, Kotla, Kothi and Katdli, especially the Kolis, worship him, This Nag deold 
has a grant of land worth Rs. 2-2-6 a year from Kumbhdreain 

15. The Ndg of Bagi.—No notes have been preserved of this deotd. 

(To be continued.) 





SONGS AND SAYINGS ABOUT THE GREAT IN NORTHERN INDIA 
BY THe tats De, W. OROOKE, ©.1LE., F.B.A. 
Prefatory Note. 
3 _ By Sim RICHARD 0, TEMPLE, Br. 

Maxy years ago the late Dr. William Crooke handed over to me a long MS. collection 
of songs collected in the United Provinces for publication. They required a good deal of work. 
ing up, but I published four series of them in 1910—1911 (Vols. XXXIX and XL) about 
Religion, the King of Oudh, and the Mutiny and other subjects. I find among his papers 
two other categories left, about great personages and marriage ceremonies. These I propose 
to publish now. 

I. 
The Ballad to Raja Darshan Sith 
(Recorded by the teacher of Akbarpur School, District Fyzabad.) 


This ballad is sung in honour of Raja Darshan Sith who helped the Baba of Kharparé 


Dih (District Fyzabad), when he was attacked by Sarb Daman Sih, Harpal Sith and Sheo 
Deni Sith 
Text. 
Abi_ki ber RAjA Babi ko utérd; deswi mei elkA tohdr ho. 
Kauni taraf ghere Sarab Damén Sith ? Kauni taraf Harpil ho ॥ 
Kauni taraf ghere Biriyé Sheodini Si ॥ १ Nikaraina kukur bilar bo. 
Pirab taraf ghere Sarab Daman Sith : phatki ghere Harpil ho 
Khirki mei ghere haii Biriyé Sheo Deni Sijh ; nikarai na kukur bilar ho, 
“Mohan, Mohan,’ goharawaii sab beldiriin ke sardar ho, 
' Jaldi se chayy4 pita de re Bisohf, mn lashkar utare hamér ho.’ 
Sdighi bhige Sarab Damén Sith : Adhi rit bhage Harpél ho. 
Hat bhinsir bhdge Biriyé Sheo Deni Siih ; Chhut gaye Babi k& dudr ho. 
Translation, 
699, save the Babi this time, and win thereby eternal fame for thyself. 
Which side is Sarab Damiin Sith blockading १ Which side is Harpél ॥ 
Which side is blockading Biriya Sheo Deni Sith ? Neither dog nor cat can come out, 
Sarab DamAn Sith blockades the East : HarpAl the gate. 
Biriya Sheo Deni Sith blockades the wicket : neither dog nor cat can come out, 
All the chiefs of the belddrs called out :—‘:Mohan, Mohan, ! 
Get the bridge of boats over the Bishohi *, so that our ठ army can cross over,’ 
` व Some bharo of the defenders at the ght. ® A river Gowing hy the village of KhanecA Di flowing by the village of Khanara Dik. 
3 That is, Raja Darshan Siah's army- 
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Sarab Daman Sith fied in the evening‘; HarpAl fled at midnight 
At dawn fled Biriyé Sheo Deni Siihy and the gate of the Babdi was freed (from his enemics). 
Il. 
A Song about Amar Sib. 
(Collected by Ramgharih Chaube.) 
Texl 
Amar Sith to amar chaye, janai sakal jahin 
Shih Akabbar ke god mei mAr4 Saldbat Khia. 
Amar ke kamar mei: zahar ki katéri: 
Jodha ne garhéi, Bikaner sajwval. 
MiyAa Saldbat ke dun mei darfk dardk de gai 
Hath jor, तपा kahai: “ प्रात) ki kAtil ho gat.” 
T'ranalation 
Amar has become immortal,® aa all the world knows 
In the very presence ® of Akbar Shih he slew Salabat Khai 
In Amar’s waist was a poisoned dagger, 
Made in Jodhpur and polished in Bikaner. 
He drove it quickly into Miy&a SalAbat’s heart 
Said (Amar Singh’s) rénf, with joined hands :—“ there has been murder of a noble’.” 
III. 
The Ballad of Jagatdeo Thakur Paiwar of Jarari. | 
( Recorded by Jaganndth Prasdd, teacher of the Village School, Rasilabdd, District Cawnpore.) 
This hero is now a godling, and as the ballad records his fight with the Mughals, that 
action may account for his deification. 
T ext. 
Jagat ke lilawai théibh 1190 re. 
Jo koi baghiyé mei hoya, Jagat ke lilawai th4ibh lijo re. 
“ LilabA ko charhibo, re Jagat, chori dejo : kamal ko chori, dharo shamsher.” 
“TilawA ko charhibo na chhitai, ri Mata Jalani: kammar nahi chhitai, nahin 
shamsher.’’ 
Am, nim, mahudé lakhranwa rahe Jagat, chali sewi mii. 
Kaun lagdye re im, nim, mahud lakhriwei ? Kaune sigar khodfye re ? 
Langir lagiye re am, nim mahui lakhriwei : Jagat& sigar khodiye re. 
Mughal parfye re garh siigar, chauri marai piy4s 
Kahe ko devi ki pakhwariyin 1 Khe ke jhAajh 1 
K4he korang cholani? Kahe ko 0४7 १ 
Kathki re devi pakhwariydi : kanskut ki jhipjh. 
Hari darifi ko rang cholan&: Jaung&n ko har. 
Kaun le 4wai re devi devi-pakhwar-iyii 7 Kaun le Awaire jhéjjh 1 
Kaun le fwai re rang cholani ? Kaun 16 awai re har ? 
Barhii to le &wai re devi pakhwariyAi : sunird to le Awai re 10801. 
Darzi to le Awai re rang cholan’i : mahiyA to le Awai re har. 
Khatkhat Awai re deyi ko pakhwiriyAp : bajat Awai jh4ijh. 
Ghumrat fwai re rang cholan4d : manhkat awai hir. 
Ont saje re: hathiyAi saji ri: eaji hai Mughal ki phaujain, aur Jagato aswir. 
"° Jag ata bari mawial ro: Jagatain }Awo bindhi: paisa nAhin ugihan deya.” 
4 pers ia, ५. Raji 1, 8111. 1... 8.1.110 = 01 
1. the name Amar. Li, *i bar's taps! 
ष fa, * hago" ell bal wary maui स ^~ 
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Bhitar tej nikasi re Jagat4 ki tiriya : ^ mahii hathaide Mughalan ke pis, aur tum 
Mathiyé tei nikasi re devi ki dbha : san mukh hoyAé larai sardA, bayen Hanuman, 
Dahine ang larai Durg4, aur mari Mughal sar kinhe re diri 
Hathiyd, ghorawé sab chhiné lihi re, aur Jagat rahe sewi mei liptayd. 
Translation. 
Stop the dark horse of Jagat ! | 
If any one is in the garden, let him stop the dark horse of Jagat. 
Leave off riding your dark horse, Jagat : leave off your blanket and put on a sword.” 
‘7 will not leave off riding the dark horse; Mother Jalani 8 nor will 11688 off the 
blanket ; nor will I put on a sword.” 
Jagat was in her service among the mango, nim and mahud trees 
Who planted the mango, nim and mahud trees = Who dug the tank ? 
Monkeys planted the mango, nim and mahud trees : Jagat dug the tank. 
The Mughals made a fortress of the tank, and the cows died of thirst. 
Of what are the goddess’s 88910815 { Of what her jhdnjh® ! 
Of what is her cloak ? Of what her garland ! | 
Her sandals are of wood : her jhaajh of bell-metal. 
Her cloak is of green silk : her garland of cloves 
Who brought the goddess her sandals? Who brought her jhdijh ! 
Who brought her coloured cloak? Who brought her garland ! 
The carpenter brought her sandals ; the jeweller her jhanjh. 
The tailor brought her coloured cloak : the gardener her garland 
Sounding came the goddess’s sandals : playing came her jhanjh. 
Flying came her coloured cloak : smelling (sweetly) came her garland 
Ready with camels, ready with elephant, ready was the Mughal army and (80 was) Jagat 
with his horse 
“« Jagat is a great scoundrel ; bring Jagat bound. He pays neither tribute nor taxes.” 
Then came Jagat’s wife from within :-- I will face the Mughals and do you worship 


the Mah4rini [the goddess].”’ 
Then came the spirit of the goddess out of the temple : in the front fought the goddess ; 


In the right army fought Durga, elew the Mughal and drove him back. 
Their elephants and horsea were all Se ag and Jagat was left to serve [the goddess]. 
र 


A Saying in Praise of Ray Sinh of Bikaner 
(Collected by Ram Gharth Chaube.) 

Text. 
Jal 0608 ; thal ujale ; patd mangal pes [bes]. 
Maia balihart wahi des ko, jah&i; Ray’ Sih Naresh. 

Translation. 

The wells are deep ; the land is white ; and the leaves am auspicious. 
L admire the country, where Rayi Sinh ee 


The Rajas of Aghori. 
Text 
le 
Bhae tarw4 tei) Bais: sam peruril Baghelyo. 
ग्ण jutt Karchull, katak Dillt le dolyo.  ---- dolyo. 
न Mata Jalant appears to be tho name of the goddess of the shrine, In भ 
9 A musical instrument, 








hich Jagat ian godling हव ए) her, 
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Patipit Parihdr ; khet Gohalau 4a juttAu, 
Bhuja dand Chauhan, sor Dilli dal bajjiu. 
Raghunand 19 nand kabi tilak kAhu :— 
“86m Bansh netrfihin thiyo : 
2101106 Chande] sausir mei 
Pram] Rao rija bhayo. 
2. 
Phaujaij, dalmali ; mah4bali hain 81941 Shah: 
Mare kiich gali: nagfr chhin lujé tha 
Khéi muflis ke gumfn goré ganj nim bare : 
Bare siban ke dharm dwir diyé tha. 
Jujh gae Sayyad : kharib bhae aur log: 
Sar ke Naw&b, jo kharib jaddé piyé tha. 
Pichhati hai bibi: “ Are sun hai; Sujan Shah ; 
Agori mati 1400, Miyah, maine mand kiyitha. 
3. 
Kéu drigpfl mohin 181 le milai ऋ : = 
K6u drigp4l Achhe &chhe hAthi ghor le. 
Kou drigp&l jo bihal trin dant dharai : 
Kéu drigpAl rij bhijat kishor le. 
K6u drigp4l sab din hin bhakh mulai nrip man 
Kahin jiwA ke nihor le. 
Chakkwai ChandalA sik bandi Sri Rim bhanai ; 
819 10 Madan Sh4h milai kharg zor le. 
4. 
Sang haii Firang, jo umang jang jitabe ko ang 
Angrez bal dino haii bari soi, 
Chamak sangin, chamkat jaise bhin २३6. 
Dapat karat ghori duddhar sip&hi so 
Parhaii kabi Shubh Rim : “ Prat&pi hai Adal Shah ; 
Kharaq ke chalie dah karat nikfe soi. 
Dasahu dis& ke dahlAne drigpAl rahléne 
Aur qabbar Chandel ki charhfi soi. 


Da) eiji ki Bijaur ke Shim Naresh ; 


P&khar dari haglir se Ayo. 
Kunjal Shih Agori ke rakshak baji bande 
Ke 01096 charhiyo ~ 
“ Dhas ke Girl Meri, Sumir tarfiin pai hatdin, 
Na Chandel माका Ioh lagdyo.” 
Judhi paryo Sardar to Sengar SilibAhan ko 
Bindhi ke kham हम्‌ एत. 
Translation, 

l, 

The Bais are sprung from the aole of the feet, the Baghels from between the navel and 
the pubes : | | 


The Parihirs are sprung from the back, the Gohlauts from the felde 
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The Chauhns are sprung from the arms and their fame was sounded in Delhi, 


“The Som Baush are sprung from the eyes, 

The Chandels from the forehead, (of whom) in the world | क 
Pramél Rio has become a king.” 10 : a | 
His armies are very large and SujAn Shah was very powerful | ji 1 } 
He slaughtered in streets and lanes, and seized the (enemy's) drums ^ 
He broke down the pride and wealth of the Khai, 

And gave alms at his door to his followers “iN 


The Ssyyad fell in the fight and many people were ruined. 
(The Sayyad) was Naw4b of Sir, and he had drank too much wine. 
Said his wife to him :—" Listen here, Sujan Shah, 
The Agori, go not, Miyai : T warned thee.” 11 
3. 
Some rulers meet the enemy with gold and rubies - 
Some rulers with good elephants and horses 
Some rulers meet him with a blade of grass between their teeth 
Some rulers burn their estate and children 
Some rulers meet him with humility and in poverty to preserve their honour, 
Giving up all hope of life. 
Says Sri Ram: “ the Chandel brave and reckless, 
Like Raja Madan Shh, meets (his enemy) with his strong swords, 12 


4. 
His companions are Europeans, who have the spirit of victory. 
The English hold his valour in respect 
His sangtn shines : it glitters like the sun. 
He shouts to his horsemen with two-handed swords, as a roaring lion 
Says Shubh Rim, the poet : “ Glorious is Adal Shah, 4 
He destroys at once all that come under his sword. 
All the rulers of the ten quarters tremble 
When the news of the Chandel’s (attack) had come." 
a. 
Shim Naresh of Bijaur arranged his army, 
And came to make a fight. 
Kunjal Shab, protector of Aghori, beat his drums, 
That his brethren might come up. 
“ May Mount Meru sink, and Sumar stir from ita place 
If the Chandal (cannot be) where the fight is.” 
In the fight fell Sardar Seugar Salibihan 
And they buried him in the ditch." 
(To be continued.) eee 
10 This stan “a This teas purports two explain that RAjé Pramal Rio of Aghort was a true: to exp ~ that BAjé Pramil Rito of Aghori was a true Réjput of the Chauhén 
clan, Soper gba ee of the =: Mere of the Solar Line from parts of the body of the - 
Sun (Soma) as a god + {2 late! 
Tt also explaina that the writer waa a poet named FRaghimand. Later stanzas purport to ave been 
written by other poets. So that the whole poom is really a collection of stantas by different authors. 
HI Thie ज no connection with the first, and relates 6 victory of Sujén, Prince of क ome 
tha Nawfb of SAr, a Sayyad. Ra; pe 
12 Hore again is another stanza by one Sef Rim about another chief of Aghori, ji Madan. ¦ 
19 Hore the stanza ia about Adal अहो Chandel of +ड in British times, and it is by one Shubly Ros 
14 This stanza rolatez the fight between Kunjal Singh of Aghori, a Chandel, with Shih Naresh of Bijwur, 
in which a SardAr, Sengar Silib’ban, fell. £ 
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“4 Foroorres हक ड. ' By R. उष्टा George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd. 


Wo welcome the issue ofa reprint of “A Forgotten 


Empire" by Mr. Robert Sewell, well known a4 tho 


author of various works bearing upon the archmology | 


and history of South India. Sewell waa the first 
to recover from oblivion the history of the empire 
of Vijayanagar which he truly called the “ Forgotten 
Empire" in 1900. It is nearly a quarter of a 
century since that book has become rare. 
It is therefore time that so important a work was 
brought out ina new edition. Owing to advancing 
age.and perhaps intermittent health it has not been 
possible for Mr, Sewell to revise ths book and bring 
it up-to-date. Nevertheless the reprint ia quite wel- 
oome as it contains a translation of two important 
Portuguese chronicles which Mr. Sewell himself 
translated into English and published for the 
firet time. As a matter of fact, Mr. उत्कटा ह work 
upon this important subject does not claim to be 
much more than the chronicles with an elabo- 
rate historical introduction containing all the mfor- 
mation brought to notice up to the time of the first 
publication. 

Considerable advance however hag been made in our 


knowledge of the history of Vijayanagar since tho | 


book waa first published. Apart fram the inscriptional 
andl archwological work embodied in the Epigra- 
phist'’s Roports and South Indian Inscriptions, 
there have been some works written on the subject 
in various branches which have contributed to 
advance our knowledse of the history of Vijayanagar 
considerably. The first of such to be mentioned 
happens to be a work of the Government Epigra 
phist Rao Bahadur H Krishna Sastrigal. Ho 
contributed three artscles to the Director-General's 
Report of the Archmological Survey of India, 
entitled the dynasties of Vijayanagar and ite 
Vieeroys, which incorporates all the epigraphical 
information brought to light by his own depart 
ment. Next in importance is tho publi- 


cation of an account of the Hampi ruins by Mr. | 
| Conclusions st forth in the fourth volume of Sir 


Longhurst, the Assistant Superintendent of Archmo- 
logy, Madras, who has been for years at work 
putting the ruins of the city of Vijayanagar in some 
order for vigitora, It is «a informing handbook for 
those who wish to visit the ruins with somo little 
guidance for an intelligent appreciation of various 
parts of it. Then must be mentioned “ A Little-lmown 
Chapter of Vijayanagar history " published in the 
Mythic Society's Journal and sinco made availablo 
in a small book by tho Profeasor of Indian History 
and Archeology at the University of Madras. This 
work denla with the dark period of Vijayanagar 
history from the death of the great Devaraya 11 to 
the accession of greater Krishnadevarayn. New 
sources of information have been brought to bear 
on tho question and that work waa followed by 
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“ Sources of Vijayanagar History " containing about 
100 extracts from various works of literatum, Sans. 
krit, Tamil and Telugu bearing upon this history 
which forms a very important supplement, throwing 
valuable light on obscure corners of both Sewell’ 
History and Ferishta’s History. Another important 
topic which has been satisfactorily worked out in 
the History Department of the Madms University 
is the solving of the riddle of the foundation of 
Vijayanagar in a work entitled South India and Her 
Muhommadan Invaders, Any History of Vijayanagar 
to be up-to-date must take note of these important 
contributions and incorporate much other material 
now available. 

Apart from these there is much else that is coming 
to light and may become available in course of time 
for historical use. A considerable volume of 
not keen adequately exploited, and the Revd. H. 
Heras, 5.J., of St. Xavier's Collego, Bombay, is at 
work upon a file of Spanish records which is likely 
to throw a flood of light upow the history of the 
moro obseure part of Vijayanagar History. 


| A valaable publication on the subject from his hand 


Notwithstanding these new advances in the invos- 
tigation of the history of Vijayanagar Mr. Sewell's 
work is still welcome, as the reprint is issued in o 
cheaper form and brings the work within reach of o 
large number of readers. The only thingsthat are 
lost from the original editions are the illustrations, but 
that is largely compensated for by the reduction in 


the price, the book being now available for 10 


eye *y 8. KR. Arancanr, 
Les Ontgtnes ए LA एअ er pu Cian; by 
James GeonGr Frazer. ‘Translated into French 
by La Comwressr J or Pancr. Annales du Musée 
Guimet. Tome XXX. Paul Geuthner, Paris, 
1922. 
This volume of 185 pages is a tranelation of tho 





James Frazer's monumental work Tolmism and 
Exyamy, which was published’ in 1910. Sir James 
Frazer himecl{ contributes a preface in French, in 
which he explains the reasons why he has styled 
this abridged translation “ Origins of tho Family 
and the Clan" instead of “Origins of Totemiam 
and Exogamy,” which would have been more correct. 
Readers, who ore acquainted with the English 
original in four volumes, will searcely need informa-— 
tion regarding the contents of this abridged publica 
tion, which yives the results of Sir James Frazor’ 
investigations into the enormous volume of evidence 
on the subject of the marriage customs and belicfs 
of prunitive and uncivilisel races. Let it suffice 
to remark, na the author himeelf says, that the 
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translation has been carried out by the Comtesse de 
Pango “avec une clarté et une pricision parfaites 
ot dignea destraditions littéraires da -on illustee 


lignée.” a. ee 
8. M. Epwanpes 





Toe Cmuprex or tae Sus. By W. J. Peney, 
M.A., Methuen & Co., Pe. XIV and 551, 8४०. 
The late Dr, Rivers once remarked to me, “ We 

aro coming back to the point of the view of the 

‘Lost-Tribeista ","’ Those who everywhere saw 

traces of the Lost Tribea of Israel, in Moxico, in 

Poru, in Ireland and where not, were sound in their 

main principle, however madly they might work 

it out: everywhere they found astonishing smi 
larities—pyramids, sun-gods, and «un kings, and 

80 forth—and they looked upon these as evidences 

of # common ancestry. Unfortunately the men 

who took up these researches were usually quite 
untrained in the methods of historical work ; they 
were often in addition strange spirits rendered 
stranger by long residence in the tropics and in 
solitude; they were cranks with moro enthusiasm 
than discretion, and their crudities frightened the 
naturally timid echolar, who is only too apt to 
overlook a good proposition in his alarm at the 
extravagancea withwhichit is overloaded. Then 
came the psychological tendency insugurated “by 
Tyler, who immensely enlarged our knowledge, 
but at the same time retarded our interpretation 
of the facts, We owe it to him that the anthro 
pologist began to be taken-seriously and yet com- 
pletely went astray. We are coming back however 
to the Lost Tribes point of view without the lost 
tribes and with an increasing accuracy and sobriety 
of speculation, On the one hand thu exact scholar 
ancl 4 





fearful of the comparative method ; on the other 
hand the anthropologist ia ever more inclined to 
tako tho scholar as his model of mothod. Mr. 
Perry’a book marks a notable advance in this 
direction, I will not aay be has compietely bridged 
over the gulf betwoen the two parties ; in fact there 


are many things in this book which will indisposs 


those whose attention is concentrated on dotail 
rather than general correctness, Ths author for 
instance dows not appreciate sufficiently the im 
portance of Quellen-Kritik, Take the Pacific 
he accepts without reserve the theories 
of Polynesian students, little realizing how little 
critigue they themselves possess, He repenta 
the statement that the Hawaiians came from 
Tahiti; this statement, common enough among 
Writers on Polynesia, rests on no fact beyond tho 
claim made by all Polynesians to come from Kahiki, 
Tahiti, Tawhiti, or Tafiti; there in no evidenco 
that thie ia Tahiti; it is merely the name of the 
original home which gave its name to Tahiti and 
Fiji, jast as London, Plymouth, Dunedin, and count- 
loss towns of Great Britain have been godfathers to 


is losing his prejudice and is less | 





new towna in the Anglo-Saxon world. That is a mero 
detail ; what does it matter whether the Hawaiians 
cams from Tahiti or not? But then, why load 
@ good argument with facts that are ovither correct 
nor relevant? It is more seriou when on 
pp. 106 ff. bo repeata o most circumstantial 
account of the wanderings of the Polynesian in 
innocence of the fact that writers on Polynesia 
seldom distinguish their facta from their theories 
and that their theories lag very littl behind thom 
the argument: there ia plenty of evidence for an 
eastward movement in the Pacific without dragging 
in details which are too preciso to be accurate. 
Polynesia is so little known that mistakes thero 


: But when we como to 


India we have an army of the most rathlesely exact 
scholars of the world lying in wait for any alip 

When the author states (p. 155) that “Indian owes 
most of ita civilization to the Dravidians," he will 
be asked what his evidence is, whether he is aware 
that even at the extreme south of Indis an ordinary 
illiterate cooly can scarcely speak more than a few 
aentences without using a Sanekrit word, that if 
ho can read and write, it is thanks to the inventors 
of the Sanskrit alphabot, and then he will possibly 
read a translation of tho Ramdyana or the Purdags ; 
he goes to tho theatre to hear a translation of 
Sokuntali or Hariecandra, and to the temple to 


worship gods with Sanskrit names ; in fact he calls 


his religion the Veda. Doubtless his gods are often 
aboriginal gods which he has identifier! with those 
of the dominant people ; but that alone shows how 


enormous was tho prestige of the Sanekritic culture, 


One might as well say that the Romans scarcely 
influenced Gaul as that the Aryans made littl 
impression upon the culture of the conquered races. 
Mr. Perry might also be asked where he gets his 
information that the “Aryans made no stone 
images, but such are common among the Dravidians,” 
I look in vain through the list of authorities for 
the names of Burgess, Grinwedel, Foucher, Marshal), 
or any other noted Indian archmologist I can 
think of: so it is not surprising that Mr. Porry does 
not know that the earliest South Indian sculpture 
ia Buddhistic and affiliated just like the eaglior 
Northern School to the Greco-Pertian and the 
Greco-Buddhistis tradition. 

Even these inaccuracies, though bearing on 
very important poirta, do not affect tho main 
argument, but they will no doubt cause many a 
rigid disciplinarian who exalts the negative quality 
of accuracy above the positive virtues of onthusiasm, 
courage, nnd breadth, to close the book with a bang 
and read no further, thus missing the really im. 
portant contributions this book has made to 
the history of civilization. For when all is said 
and done the archaic civilization has come to stay, 
Mr. Perry's views may be modified, his “ culture 
sequences " may want revision, but the broad fact 
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remains of a culture involving megaliths and solar 
kings spreacding from one end of the world to the 
other, or rather I should say ^" cultures"’ ; for 


the genus only, and ignores the species and varieties. 
For a start that is of litth consequence; if, a4 I 
believe, civilizationis one, and if all the successive 
waves that have spread in early times across the In- 
cian Ocean and serosa the Pacific have received their 
impetus from one centre, it is of little importance 
at the start whether wo speak of an archaic civili- 
tation of civilizations, The analysis comes later. 

The thesis ia, however, not altogether new, though 
aniplified, modified for the better and supported 
by abundance of new evidence. It is in the 
chapters on the Dual Organization and those that 
follow that I see Mr. Porry’a most valuable con- 
tributions. I am glad to see that he has definitely 
broken with the old theory that the dual organiza. 
tion is “primitive”, He connects it with the 


archaic civilization. Mr, Perry quotes a mase of 


evidence quite sufficient to show that it is by no 
means © clumsy and inadequate contrivance to 
prevent incest, but merely one cog in a big wheel 
of doctrine, though all the complications of the 
wheel do not appear. The main doctrine, the 
tbvision of society into sky ond earth people, 18 
clearly atated and the origin of heaven and hell 
ia sufficiently indicated. Mr. Perry however has 
made oo common mistake of describing the 
earth people as the “common people ™ ; Sanskrit 
scholars fall into the same orror when they translate 
wi by “common people.” It is clear vif could 
not refer to the masses, since it applics to the third 
degree of twice-born ; below them came the Addra, 
or uninitiated, whose upper ranka were respectable 
mough to hold appointments at o Vedic court!, 
For 4 long time I made the mistake of attaching to 
the Fijian expression “The People of the Land” 
the same meaning as we should, until after long 
study 1 discovered it was merely o technical term 
for the lower half of the aristocracy, lower some 
tithes m everything, sometimes only in precedence, 

As this 18 perhaps the most successful part of 
ihe Book I need not dwell on it, as the reader 
fannot do better than read it himself, 

The twenty-sixth chapter entitled Egypt marks 
a relapse. Why the author should want to trace 
all civilization to Egypt one fails to sce. Tho 
arguments fail te convince. For instance the dual 
organitation 15 derived from Egypt; but firet we 
have to prove the existence of the dual organization 
there. 1 am quite willing to believe that the 
division of Egypt into North and South i« an 
mtance of the duel organization, but I want 
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stitute for it, of sport, 





The low condition of the 


evidence. The arguments brought forward by 
the author would equally prove that England 
and Seotland arm moieties of o dual society 
The theory of the origm of the hostility between 
the moieties is a very lame one : i 
recognize ite sporting character and sabo 

ite close connection with the sacrifice. Mr. Perry 
thinks it was the disrupting factor in the archaic 
society ; but in Fiji the rivalry of intermarrying 


| tribes is the cement that binds society together 


it is the foundation of trade, or rather their sub- 
of alliances, of good 
fellowship. It may haye dogenera ite 


degeneration was the result and not the: cause of 





| decadence. The phenomenon of decadence isa uni- 


versal one that attacks all societics in all climates 
and all ages; we do not know tho causes, but the 
symptoms are familiar to all students of tho 
history of art; and I fail to understand why 
malaria, hook worm, or the dual organization 
should be invoked to explain why one people 
underwent a fate which is common to all 

In the conclusion our interest revives : one may 
oT May not agree with the author, but the chapter 
is stimulating and presenta new points of view. 
One confusion to which I demur ia that between 
a warlike «spirit and cruelty. The most warlike 
people 1 have met may have been unfeeling, but 
never actively cruel; on the whole I have found 
them kindly and good natured; the most unwarlike 
people 1 have come across has also been the most 


erusl, Whatever I have read or heard about the 


races of the world confirms my experience that on 
the whole the most warlike aro the least cruel. 
The Fijians were extreme cannibals, yet murder is 
almost imbknown among them; the Sinhalese are 
Buddhists, but hold the British Empire record for 
rourder, This supports the authors 
contention that war igo custom end not an instinct 
sinee the passion for war and tho lust to kill are 
not directly proportionate, but, if anything, inversely 


680. Mr. Perry's contention will meet with violent 


opposition from the psychological school, but I am 
confident he will prove right, if by war is meant 


| only organized warfare, and not private brawls. 


The whole idea of civilization being an eduention 
in certain tendencies is 8 fruitful one. Being 
hew itis bound to be imperfectly applied in parte ; 
but I think it will appear more and more that much 
which we have always put down to nature will turn 
out to be the rewult of ages of training. 

A most extensive bibliography follows the 


| text ond would alone be o valoable contribution 


lo the comparative student. 
A. M. Hocanrt. 
Sidras has been exaggerated owing 


penis contempt poured upon them bythe Brahmans. But firstly, the Brahmans were ingufferably con- 


cited; secondly, do not all the more eentee! of our own &id 
prove that they are not middle class? And is not bow 
applies to all but a very few of the upper classes १ 


798 spend most of their time trying to 
पल्लन a term of reproach, although the term 
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WADDELL ON PHCENICLAN ORIGINS. 
By Sm RICHARD 0. TEMPLE, Br. 
1. General Argument. 

Tae well-known Tibetan scholar, L. A. Waddell, has spent the leisure of the greater 
part of a long official life, and the last twenty years entirely, in studying “the fascinating 
problem of the lost origin of the Aryans,” and has at last produced a startling , "The 
Pheenician Origin of Britons, Scots,and Anglo-Saxons, discovered by Pheenician and Sumerian 
inscriptions in Britain by pre-Roman Briton coins and @ mass of new History.” Such is his 
own title and it speaks for itself. A perusal of the book shows that he is of the diffusionist 
school of anthropologists, of which Elliot Smith and Perry are shining lights, and therefore 
antagonistic to the older school of searchers. The whole book is in fact subversive of accepted 
ideas, but that is not a reason for setting it aside summarily, especially as the writer has 
spent so much research for so many years on it, and is himself obviously convinced of the 
truth of the results of his work. 1 therefore propose now to examine them in detail 

On 8 careful perusal, the great weakness of the book shows itself in the etymologies which 
constantly crop up, and this is all the more to be deplored, because the whole argument is 
based upon a personal reading of inscriptions on stones and coins, which is new and differs 
from those previously made. Iam tempted here to give once more an old quotation : “ There 
is 9 river in Macedon and also moreover a river in Monmouth, and there is salmons in 
both.” ‘This is not a wise way of making comparisons, and it seems to me that Waddell is 
only too prone to fall into this class of error. But to this quotation I would propose to attach 
another from Waddell’s itself :— Although the old tradition, as found in the Books 
of Ballymote, Lecan, Leinster, etc., is mainfestly overlaid thickly with legend and myth by 
the medimval Irish bards, who compiled these books from older sources, and expanded 
them with many anachronisms, and trivial conjectural details introduced by uninformed 
later bards to explain fanciful affinities on an etymological basis; nevertheless, we seem to 
find in these books a residual outline of consistent tradition, which appears to preserve 
some genuine memory of remote prehistoric period.” 

Indeed, it seems to me that, though at first no doubt the old time scholar and philologist 
will be inclined to throw the whole book aside as fanciful, there may be substantial truth 
behind the theory. At any rate, whether right or wrong, Waddell’s reading of his crucial 
inscription—that on the Newton Stone—is honest and therefore worth PITS and I call 
to mind the fate of the first European enquirers into Buddhism, who were totally disbelieved 
by scholars, with the result that the study of that great religion and the Pali language was 
put aside for too long a time. On this ground alone I propose seriously to study Waddell’s 
subversive work and to see what it seems to contain without prejudiced comment. Personally ५ 
I do not think he has proved his case by this book, but that is not to say that it is not capa 
of proof. It should, however, be stated here that as the truth of the assertion that the 
Phosnicians spread civilisation is not acknowledged by many competent scholars—the very 
matter of their dealings with Cornwall is in doubt—it will require ‘a lot of proving ` as the 
police say. The late discoveries at Harappa and other places in the Seer on the North 
Western Frontiers of India, showing communication between the inhabitants of the valley of 
the Euphrates and that of the Indus some three milleniums B.c., do not to my mind affect 


Waddell’s argument as regards the spread of Mesopotamian civilisation through Phoenicians 
with | Waddell holds 


With these remarks I turn to a consideration of the general argument. 
that :-— 

(1) Aryan civilisation is ८ | | 

(2) The Phesnicians were Aryans and not Semites by race, speech and script 
1 


due to the Syrio-Pheenicians and dates back to about B.c. 3000 1 
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(3) The Pheenicians were lineal blood ancestors of the Britons and Scots; the Picts 
Celts and Iberians being non-Aryans 

(4) There is in Scotland a bilingual Pheenician Inscription, dating about B.c. 400, 
dedicated to the Sun-god Bel by a Cilician prince from Asia Minor, who calls himself Phosnician 
Briton and Scot 

(5) This prince is the ‘ Part-olon, King of the Scots’ of the chroniclers Geoffrey and 
Nennius (Ninian) 

(6) King Brutus (Prat or Prwt), the Trojan, and his Briton colonists about 8.0. 1103 
dispossessed an earlier colony of kindred Britons in Albion and named the country Britain 
the land of the Brits, where they left Phonician and Sumerian inscriptions, which show the 
Pheenicians to be Aryan in race, speech and script : 

(7) Their monuments also afford clues to the Phoenician and Hittite homeland of the 
Aryan Phoenician Britons in Syria, Phoenicia, and the Asia-Minor of St. George of Cappadocia 
and England : 

(8) The Pheenicians, as the sea-going branch of the ruling race of the Aryans, diffused 
the higher civilisation throughout the world :— 

(9) Many things peculiarly British are traceable to Phoenician origin; ¢.g., St. George 
and the Dragon, the Red Cross of St. George, the Crosses of St. Andrew and St. Patrick, 
Britannia as a tutelary goddess, the Lion and the Unicorn : 

(10) The whole family of Aryan languages, with their scripts including Ogam, are of 
Phoenician origin through Hittite and Sumerian, which last are synonymous terms 

(11) The earliest Aryan religion was Sun-worship, symbolising the One Univereal God 
by the True Cross, as seen on the ancient Briton coins of the Catti and Cassi Kings of the 
pre-Roman and pre-Christian periods in Britain 

(12) The Phoenician colonists transplanted the old cherished homeland names from Asia 
Minor and the Pheenician colonies on the Mediterranean borders to Britain 

(13) They furnished the agricultural and industrial life of Britain and made London 
its commercial capital 

(14) They created the art of Britain on Hittite-Phenician models ace 

(15) The Aryans of Britain, the Britons, are the Western Bharats!, who are linked with 
the Eastern Bharata of India, whom Waddell calls the “ Brit-ons of India.” 

(16) The Aryan Britons or British still inherit the sea-faring and commanding aptitudes 
of the Phoenicians and their maritime supremacy 

It will be geen at once how widely Waddell has cast his net and how much proof his con 
tentions require. ‘Let us see how he has gone to work on the vast problem he has set himself 
to solve. It will be seen from the very beginning that his method is startling 

The heading of the first chapter is as follows :—‘‘ The Phoenicians discovered to be Aryans 
in race and the ancestors of the Britons, Scots and Anglo-Saxons." And then he gives us 
two quotations from Indian works which are typical of his argument. I now quote them in 
fall ;—*‘‘ The able Panch (Pheenician), setting out to invade the Earth, brought the whole 
world under his sway. '—Mahabharata,? Indian Epic of Great Bharats, ‘The Brihat (Brit 
on) singers belaud Indra . Indra hath raised the Sun on high in heaven Indra 
leads us with single sway.'—Rig Veda Hymn.” To these quotations Waddell adds a note :— 
“On Brihat, as a dialectic Sanskrit variant of the more common Bharat and the source of 
Brit or Brit-on see later." We have here therefore the equivalence of Brihat and Bharat 
and Waddell's argument also is apparently that Brit-on derives from Brit = Bharat=Brihat. 
From Bharat comes Mahibhfrata. Bharat here in Sanskrit is, however, really Bharata, 
_ while Brihat is a method of writing Brhat, the derivative of which would be Barhata and 


॥ Waddell writes this name ‘Barata, 
4 T shall throughout write BA where Waddell has छ 
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not Bharata, and © and 5h are not necessarily alternative or even connected consonantal 
sounds. ‘This consideration reacts also strongly on the interpretation of Panch (Panch-dla) 
as Phesnician, or Phoenician Brihat, on the ground that Brihat=Brit-on. The equivalence of 
Brit-on with Bharat or Bharata does not seem to me to rest on a secure basis. 

It will be seen that this criticism goes to the very root of the argument. However, 
let us now proceed to see how Waddell sets to work to support his opening statement. He 
takes as his starting point “ the newly deciphered Phoenician inscription in Britain '- 16 
Newton Stone—which he says is “ dedicated to Bel, the Phoenician god of the Sun,” by 
“ Part-olon, King of the Scots,” about 8.6. 400, calling himself “ Brit-on, Hitt-ite, Phasnic- 
ian and Scot, by ancient forms of those titles.’ He also gives an illustration of the presumable 
personal appearance of the king from ` bas.reliefs in the temple of Antiochus I of Commagene, 
छ.©. 63-34." He calls the illustrations (there are two), “ Cilician king worshipping the Sun- 
god,” saying “ these two representations of the same scence, which are partly defaced, com- 
plement each other. The King, who is shaking hands with the Sun-god (with a myed halo) 
presumably illustrates the dress and physique of the Sun-worshipper King Prat or Prwt, 
who also came from the same region.” 

It is important to go right into the foundations of the argument, and I draw attention, 
therefore, to the statements that the inscription on the Newton Stone is “ newly deciphered,” 
and to the facts that in the preface Waddell says “ it is now deciphered for the first time,” 
and that the illustration from the temple of Antiochus I of Commagens is said to illustrate 
presumably the appearance of the author of the Newton Stone. I do so because the connection 
of Brit with Bharat and of Part-olon with the Cilician King of the illustration is assumed by 
Waddell from the very beginning 

He then describes how he attacked “the Aryan problem ” from its “ Eastern or Indo- 

Persian end,” finding ^ that there was absolutely no trace of any civilisation, i.¢., Higher 
Civilisation in India before the seventh century 8.0.,” and that «historic India, like historic 
Greece, suddenly bursts into view, with a fully fledged Aryan civilisation.” He says that 
he was led “ by numerous clues to trace these Aryan, or as they called themselves Arya, 
invaders of India back to Asia Minor and Syro-Pheonicia.” And he next makes, as regards 
his argument, a crucial statement :—** 1 then observed that the old ruling race of Asia Minor 
and Syro-Phonicia from imo time was the great imperial highly civilised ancient 
people generally known at the Hitt-ites, but who called themselves Khatti or Catti, which is 
the self-same title, by which the early Briton Kings of the pre-Roman period called them- 
selves and their'race, and stamped it upon their Briton coins—the so-called Catti coins of 
early Britain. And the early ruling race of the Aryans who first civilised India also called 
themselves Khattiyo.” After this he says that “this ancient Khatti or Catti ruling race of 
Asia Minor or Syro-Phonnicia also called themselves Arri, with the meaning of Noble Ones." 
The Arri he equates with Arya or Ariya of India, and the Khatti with the Goths—" the 
Scyths or Getw, the Greeco-Roman form of the name Goth, ” as shown by the dress of “ the 
early Khatti, Catti or Hitt-ites from the bas-relief of the JIasili rock-chambers below 
Boghaz-koi or Pteria in Cappadocia.” Here the equations are increasing thus :—Hitt-ite= 
Khatti=Catti=Getw=Goth, and the Hitt-ites are also Arri= Ariya = Arya, These equa- 
tions are carried still further. The ancient षप and Babylonian names for Hitt-ites is 
Khatti, taken to Britain as Catti, vide pre-Roman British coins, and the Old Testament 
Hebrew (days of Abraham) name is Hitt or Heth. 

Then comes another crucial statement :—‘‘ The identity of these Khatti Arri or Hitt-ites, 
with the Eastern branch of the Aryans [of India) = ~ = = is now made practically certain 
by my [Waddell’s] further observation that the latter people also called themselves in the 
Epics by the same title as the Hitt-ites, = = =" Khattiyo Ariyo, in their early Pali vernacu- 
lar, and latterly Sanskritised it by the intrusion of an rinto Kshatriya Arya: २ > + and the 
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Indian names Khattiyo, Kshatriya] have the same radical meaning of * cut and rule’ aa the 
Hitt-ite Khatti has.” This argument, together with that already alluded of Bharat=Brit, 
“ practically establishes the identity of the Khatti or Hitt-ite with the Indo-Aryans and 
discloses Cappadocia in Asia Minor as the lost cradle-land of the Aryans.” I would note here 
that there is an assumption that Pali preceded Sanskrit as a language, and that Khattiya 
is an older and purer form than Kshatriya. 

We have, however, in the above statement Waddell’s master key leading to “ the com- 
plete bunch of keys’’to the lost early history of the Indo-Aryans and the Hitt-ites. The first 
key of the branch is historical. He starts by saying that the Brahmans take the Epic and 
Pauranic lists of kings as Indian, but that European scholars ignore them. Here I cannot 
agree with him: ¢.g., Pargiter. However, Waddell states that “none of these early Aryan 
kings had ever been in India, but were kings of Asia Minor, Phoenicia and Mesopotamia 
centuries and milleniums before the separation of the Eastern branch to India.” This is 
startling enough, but a still more startling statement follows :—“ The father of the first 
historical Aryan king of India (as recorded in the MAh4 Bh&rata Epic and Indian Buddhist 
history) was the last historical king of the Hitt-ites in Asia Minor, who was killed at Car- 
chemish on the Upper Euphrates on the final annexation of the last of the Hitt-ite capitals 
to Assyia by Sargon II 0 8.0. 718.’ Further ^" the predecessors of the Hitt-ite king, ag 
recorded in cuneiform monuments of Asia Minor and in Assyrian documents back for several 
centuries, were substantially identical with those of the traditional ancestors of the first 
historical Aryan king of India, as found in the Indian Epic king-lists.” Alas! “ full 
details with proofs "` are in the “ forthcoming * book on Aryan Origins: so we cannot in- 
vestigate this amazing statement here. But “the absolute identity of the Indian branch 
of the Aryans with the Khatti or Hitt-ites is established [thereby] by positive historical 
proof.” 

Waddell makes still further observations. Several of the leading earlier Indian Aryan 
dynasties have substantially the same names, records and relative chronological order aa 
several of the leading kings of early Mesopotamia, “ the so-called Sumerians or Akkads.” 
This is the point where apparently the Sumerian finds his way into this account of the origin 
of the Britons, Scots and Anglo-Saxons. The proof of this statement also is in Aryan Origins, 
but the observation supplies the key “ to the material required for filling up the many blanks 
in the early history of ancient Mesopotamia in the dark and ' pre-historic’ period there 
and also in early Egyptian history and pre-history as well.” 

However, startling statements have not yet ceased, and it is necessary to quote at length 
again :— the Eastern or Indian branch of the Aryans, the Khattiyo kites Bharats call 
themselves in their Epic, the Mahd-Bhérata, by the joint clear title of Kuru Panch(ila)}—a 
title which turned out to be the original of Syro-Phwnician. These Kuru and Panch(Ala) 
are described as the two paramount kindred and confederated clans of the ruling Aryans. 
d Waddell then observes that " Kur was the ancient Sumerian and Babylonian name for 
Syria and Asia Minor of the Hitt-ites or White Syrians, and it was thus obviously the original 
of the Suria of the Greeks softened into Syria of the Romans.” But was there any softening 1 
Surely “Syria ’ was only the Roman way of writing the Greek ‘Suria.’ Then says Waddell 
in @ paragraph worth quoting, whatever opinion may be formed of the ॥ gument :—** Whilst 
Paxah(als) is defined in the Indian Epics as meaning ‘ the able or accomplished Panch, in 
compliment, it is there explained, of their great ability—also an outstanding trait of the 
Pheenicians in the classics of Europe. ‘This discloses Panch to be the proper name of the ruling 
Aryan class, whom I [Waddell] at once recognised as the Phoenicians, the Fenkha or Panag 
or Panasa sea-going rave of the Eastern Mediterranian of the ancient Eayotian + the Phoinik-es 
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Ths ' Panch’ clan were devotees "* of the Sun and Fire cult associated with worship of 
the Father-god Indra,” and “ the Hitto-Phnicians were special worshippers of the Father-god 
Bel, also called by them Indara, who was of the Sun-cult.” Both Panch and Phoenician 
were foremost among sea-going peoples. They were “ sometimes called Krivi in the Fedas, 
which word is admitted by Sanskritists to be a variant of Kuru, which, as we have seen, means 
‘of Kur’ or ‘Syria.’ The early Phosnician dynasties in Syrio-Phonicia, or ‘Land of the 
Amorites’ of the Hebrews, called themselves Khatti and Barat in their own still extant 
monuments and documents, dated back to about B.o. 3000." For proof we must wait for 
Waddell’s Aryan Origin of the Pheniians 

These are the arguments leading to the identity of the Phoenician Khatti Barats with 
Britons and Scots, and also with the Anglo-Saxons, “a later branchlet of the Phoenician 
the Britons.” And lastly Waddell finds “ the identity of the Aryans with the Khatti or Hitt- 
ites confirmed by Winckler’s discovery” in 1907, “at the old Hittite capital, Boghaz Koi in 
Cappadocia, of the original treaty of about 3.c. 1400 between the Khatti or Hittites and their 
kinsmen neighbours in the East in ancient Persia, the Mita-ni,” who he “found were the 
Medes, who were also famous Aryans and called themselves Arriya.” Now “in this treaty 
they invoked the actual Aryan gods of the Vedas of the Indian branch of the Aryans 
and by their Vedic names.” 2.0. the Vedic Sun-god Mitra, the Mithra of the Greco-Romans : 
also In-da-ra, who is “ the Solar Indra or Almighty.” However, Waddell says that ' ` neither 
the Asayriologists now the Vedic scholars could be induced to take this view.” 

Such is the outline of the scheme of this remarkable book, and thereafter Waddell sete 
to work on the Pheenician ancestry of the Britons and Scota 


(To be continued.) 


SONGS AND SAYINGS ABOUT THE GREAT IN NORTHERN INDLA. 
By THe tate Ds. W. CROOKRE, C.LE., F.B.A. 
(Continued from page 117.) 
VI. 
A Contemporary Hindi Rhyme about Sivajl. 
‘Colleted by Kamgharib Chaube.) 
Text, 


Indra jim Jrimbh 
Barawinal ambu par, 
Riiwan sudambh par, 

Raghu kul raj hai 
Pawan एकत b&ih par, 
Shambu Ratinfh par, 
Jo SahasrabAhun par, 

Ram dwijraj hai 
Daiwa drum dand par, 
(21058) bitand par, 

Jaise mrigrj hai. 
परध] tam ansh par, 
Kanch jimi Kans par, 
Taise ripu bansh par, 
Aj Prithraéj hai 
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Translation. 
What Indra is to Jrimbh "*, 
What Jarawinal 16 is to water, 
To the proud Riwan 
Is Raghu the King" 
What wind is to the cloud, 
What Shambu is to KAma, 18 
. To the Thousand-armed 19 
Is Rim of the double-kingdom 99. 
What fire is to the forest 
What the leopard is to the herd of deer, 
Is to the elephant the tiger (says Bhisan 7"), 
Such is the rule of the deer. 
What light is to the darkness, 
What Krishna is to Kansas, 33 
So to his foe's family 
To-day is Prith-rij.%4 
VI. 
A Saying about Raja Man. 
Text. 
PAnch rang jhanda hath bané ; teri zanam bani zard ; 
Dokhi mar dafe kiye : sokhi kinhe sard. 
Ant Bhanwiir kA kilA tor’ : aise M4n mard 
Translation 
Five-coloured fiag in hand ; thy carpet yellow ; 
Thou didst remove sinners, and make the hot-tempered cool 
Thou didst reduce the fort of Ant Bhanwir : such a man was Min 
Vu 
A Song about Chhatrasil Raja of Panna. 
(Told by Bhagwant Prasid, teacher of Dhimsrt, District Agra.) 
Khainchi gurj mirai, piji karat RAji Chhatrasl : 
Kholi metré dekhai so Mieksh fige कत hai 
Mari shamsher, manahiin hithi ke basundé par— 
Hathi sundi dered chhari AyA hai. 
KAti daryo tang haud4, d&ri dayo bhimin pai: tori dAryo 714 ; 
Than so Dilli pahunchayo hai. 
च haii Sujan Bali: “dhanyA Raja Chhatrasdl ! 
Teri shamshar jheli pheri kaun fyi hai"? 
Translation. 
He struck him with a mace, as RAj& Chhatrapdl was worshipping, 
Opening his eyes he saw a Musalman ™ standing before him 
He struck the man with his sword, as he would strike an elephant on its trank— 


16 ‘The name of a demon 
1 Jorawinal is the fire-pit in which the water of the ooean ia boiled till it evaporates. This is why 
the ocean newer increas, 


17 Raghu ia Rim Chandra. 18 J.e., Shiva to KAma, the god of 
19 Sahaerabihu , the name of a demon. 20 Hore is meant Parasurima. 
31 ‘The name of tho writer, 33 Kansas, Krishna's maternal uncle, wae killed by Krishna 


23 The ruler of the earth, १.९, Shivaji. 
4 The vernacular term used is Mickeh, 9 barbarian, 
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An elephant that had strayed from its herd 
Then he threw down the howdah, threw it on to the ground, and broke off the head 
And sent it off to Delhi 
Says Sujan Bali ०५ :—Blessed art thou, Raja Chhatrasal, 
shall survive a blow from thy sword ? `ˆ 

Ix 


In Praise of Akbar 
(By Ram Das Kachhwihé—in Notes and Comments on the "न Selubandh Kavya of Kalidds,” 
Communicated by Ramgharib Chaube.) 
Ram Das KachhwahA described himself as the servant of Akbar in every way. 
Text. 
Amero एवै samudréwati yasumatin yah pratape na tiwat, 
Dire gdshyAti mrtyo, rapi karam muchattirath binijya brityoh ; 
Apya shraushit Purfimam, japati cha din krimam, yogam bichate ; 
Gangfiim bho bhinna mambho na piwati Jallila-dindra. 
Angam, Bangam, Kalingam, Silhat, Tipuré, Kamt&, Kamrdpa ; 
Nandhram, Kamit, Lat, Dravin, Marhat, Dwariké, Chol, Pandyan ; 
Bhot4nnam, Maruwarét, Kal, Malay, Khurfisdn, Khandhdr, Jambu ; 
Kashi, Kashmir, Dhakk&, Balakh, Badaksha, KAbilan, yah prashdsh. 
Kaliyug mahimd apchiya mina shruti surabhi dwijdharm raksh ny ; 
Dbrit sagun tanum ; tam prameyam purush Makabbar Shah mantosmi.** 
Translation. 
He, who supports the earth from the ocean to Mount Meru, 
And saves the kine from slaughter, and has exempted the sacred places and traders 
from taxes ; 
Who has heard the Puranas recited, repeats the name of the Sun-god**, and performs 





yoga ; 
Who drinks no water other than the Ganges, is Jallilu’ddin*®, 
(Who rulea over) Anga, Banga, Kalinga, Silhat, Tipuré, Kamti and KAémariipa ; 
Nandhra, Karnéta, Laté, Dravina, Marhata, Dwarika, Chola, Pandya ; | 
00513, Marwar, Urissa, Malaya, Khurisfin, रिक्ताः, and पकता ; 
Kashi, Kashmira, Dhakka, Balkh, Badashfin and Kabul**—may he prosper. 
He who incarnated himself in the Kaliyug to protect the Scriptures, the cow and the 
twice-born, 
And virtue, the sanctity of which is danger of warning ; 
That is the personage to whom I bow in obeisance—Akbar Shah 
| x. 
A Hindu Legend of Naurang Shah (Aurangzeb). 
(Told by Kewal Ram, goldsmith and Recorded by Jamiyat 'Ali, teacher, Saharanpur District.) 
There is a popular legend that Aurangzeb caused a palace to be built on the surface 
of the Jumna at Agra, in order to lower the sacred river in the estimation of the 
Hindus, and went to live in it with his queens. But soon there came up a fire out of 
the river and the Emperor and his queens were afraid of being burnt, and the Emperor 
himself went blind, which made the queens beg him to leave the place. And thatis why 
he went to Delhi | 
$5 Tho name of the writer of the poem. 
ॐ ‘The toxt is exactly a5 transliterated by the Brahman, Ramgharib Chaube, and is given o8 8 
specimen of the modorn idea of a Sanskrit text 
ॐ That is, Sirya Niriyana. 38 The personal name of the Emperor Akbar 
ॐ This list purports to name the principal districts in Akbar's Empire, 
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1. 
Naurang Shah Mughal charhi dya 
Nau sau umare sith bhun men An data. 
Is jag men १९५४ sajjan kA min ghata. 
Sit taweloi ki nenw4 dildya, 
Jal mei chhori kawal chune kA chatté gata. 
Is jag med dew sajjan kA 1140 ghatA., 


3. 
S4t toro ko phorke, nikase jal ki phaili ; 


Joti agin ki pharban 1818. 
Is jag mei dew sajjan kA man ghata. 
4. 
6475181 ko andhé kar ताक. 
Begam khari rowain bhul हतत mahalata, 
Is jag men dew4 sajjan kA m&n ghaté. 
5, 
Hath jorke Begam kahati :— 


^" Ab ki gunéh bakhsho ; bahut mardi hud thatta.” 
Is jag mei) dew sajjan kA man ghati, 
0. 
“Ja Dilli mei chhatar garaya ; 
Nange paisoi iyi, Badshah phir hats, 
Is jag mei dewA sajjan ka man 21919 
I, 
Came up Naurang Sh&h, the Mughal, 
With nine-hundred nobles he sat him on the ground, 
In this world is the pride of god-worshippers destroyed, 
2 


He laid the foundations of seven buildings 
He laid on the water a lotus of lime and bricks. 
In this world is the pride of god-worshippers destroyed. 
3 


Breaking through seven layers of iron, the light came out of the water, 
And the fire raged, as in a forest. 
In this world is the pride of god-worshippers destroyed. 
re 


The Bidshih was made blind, 
And the queens stood weeping and lost their way to the palace 
In this world is the pride of god-worshippers destroyed 


Said the queens with joined hands :— 
^^ Forgive this sin : the joke is killing us .” 
In this world is the pride of god-worshippers deatroyed, 
Going to Delhi he set up his umbrella®®, 
On naked feet they returned—the Badshéh went back, 
SS = ee aie Shell: heal ep Ale Sadik ane es 
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LEGENDS OF THE GODLINGS OF THE SIMLA HILLS. 

CoLttecrep sy Panprr SUKH CHAIN or Kummansarm 

AnD TRANSMITTED py H, A. ROSE, I.C.8. (Retired), 
(Continued from page 113.) 
Fourth Group.—The Dum Family 

16, Deot4 Dum or Nagarkotid.—The following details may be added to the brief 
account of deold in Hinduism in the Himalayas. Dum of Katian (properly Gathan), 
@ village in the Shilli pargana of Phigu taheil of Keunthal, is the brother of the SharmalA 
Dum deoti, 

The latter's history is as follows :—An old Kanet named Shur, living in Hemri village 
(now pargana Chagéion in Kumhirsain), had no son. His wife Pargi was also old and she 
asked her husband to marry a second wife in order to get a son, but Shura refused on account 
of his advanced age. His wife induced him to go to the goddess Hatkoti Durga and implore 
her aid, threatening to fast even to death until she promised him a son, ShurA reached 
Hatkoti in seven days (though it was only a two day's journey) and sat before Durgé Devi, 
fasting for seven days. The goddess was greatly pleased to see his devotion and appeared 
before him with all her attributes (the sankh, chakkar, gaddd, padam, and other weapons in 
her eight hands) and riding on a tiger, She granted Shurd’s request and bade him return 
home. Overjoyed at this bar he went home and told his wife the good news, and after three 
months she gave birth to twin sons, but both parents died seven days later. 

They were nursed by a sister named Kapri. While quite young the orphans showed 
signs of superhuman power. Their sister, too, soon died and the bofs were employed as 
cowherds by the people, but they were careless of their cattle and devoted themselves to 
their favourite game of archery. So the people dismissed first one and then the other. Both 
of them then took service with the Thakur of Darkoti, but again they were discharged 
for idleness. They then roamed the country seeking service, but no one would help them, 
and so they went down to the plains and reached Delhi, where they enlisted in the King's 
army, ‘To test the skill of his archers, the King set up a tdid, from which hung a horse hair 
with a small grain in the centre. No one in the army could break the grain with an arrow, 
except these two recruits, and the King was greatly pleased with them. His Rani told him 
that the youths were not common soldiers, but possessed magical power, and should be 
dismissed to their native hills with a suitable reward. So he gave them a huge vessel (cheri) 
full of coins which they could not lift, and they were about to depart, when two deotds, 
20850 and Shrigul, who were prisoners at Dehli," appeared and called upon the brothers 
for help, as they belonged to the same hill country as they did, saying that if they petitioned 
the king for their release they would be set free 

The Dim brothers implored the king for the deotds’ release and their request was granted, 
The deofds were so pleased that they bade the youths ask of them any boon they liked, and 
they asked their help in carrying the vessel home. The deotds told the brothers to mount 
their airy steeds, look towards the Kailfsh hills, touch the veasel, and whip their steeds. So 
they did and the airy steeds carried their riders high up in the sky, flying northwards over 
the hills and halting at Binu, a place near Gathan village. The gods went to their dominions 
and the vessel full of coin was buried at Binu where it turned into water, which was made 
into the baolf, now on the boundary of Kumhfrsain and Ketinthal. The airy steeds dis. 
appeared on Mount Kailash, after leaving the young Dims at*Binu. 

Binu then belonged to the ThAkurs of Rajdna, and the Dam brothers made themselves 
very troublesome to them, breaking with their arrows the ghards full of water, which the 
women used to carry home on their heads, or setting their bundles of grass on fire. The 
` बन deolde Mabisu and Shrigul were said to bo captives in Dehli for being ‘devil’ oppressors in 
the hills, + 
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people became alarmed and at last the whole country side, with the Thikur, brought the 
brothers to bay in a battle, in which the elder, who was called Dim, was killed. Kon the 
younger also died and both were cremated on the spot where they had fallen, but they 
emerged from the ashes in the form of idols. ७ 

These miraculous images punished the Thikur in many ways, haunting him in his sleep 
and overturning his bed. To appease the images as 24, the Thdkur conveyed them to 
Nagarko} in Kulli, but when presented there before the goddess they vanished. The people 
were distressed at their loss and fasted before Durgé until she made them reappear. So she 
gave them back the images, but some say that she gave them other images in lieu of the 
originals. Thereafter 1)im Deot& was also called Nagarkotia Deot& of Sharmallé 

One image was brought to Sharmall4 where Dim was established, while the image of 
Kon was taken to Gathan village. Temples were built for the residence of each. But some 
say that both images at those places were first established at Sharmalli. People used to 
invite the Deotés to their houses, but the Sharmallé people refused to send them to Gathan, 
and so the people of the latter place stole one of the deofds and established him there. 

Sharmallé Dim has a cash grant of Rs. 16 annually from the Kumbhdrsain State. He 
is worshipped daily by Brahmans, but his gur(the man into whom the spirit comes and through 
whom it speaks) is alwaysa Kanet. The deofd has hia Mirddrs, the chief among them being 
the 6handdri in charge of the stores. The Sharmallé women call him by the pet name of Nanu, 
but other people call him Dim. His annual meld is held on the Bishi day in Baisikh, but 
his jdtrd is held every 7th or 8th year. When a new Rind ascends the gaddi, a Rajdoli meld 
is held, and the deotd tours in the villagesof his devotees. A Shint meld is held every 50 years. 

The कल्यत 5 followers are found mostly in Ubdesh pargana and in the following villages:— 
Bagi in Bhushahar, Dari in Khaneti, Bagru-Dhir in Theog. Daro, Jall and Rewag in &hilli 
are also villages devoted to his cult. 

The Deot&i used to have a meld at Shamokhar, Some say that while the deotds 
Magneshwar, Kot Ishwar and Dim sat in their respective places and the meld began, the 
trio quarrelled, and so the meld was forbidden to be held in the future by British Government 
order, The Dagrot people in consequence pay a chershi of Rs. 30 to Manan or Magneshwar 
every third year. 

The deoté helped Kumhfrsain to gain its victory over Keujithal, and when besought 
by a Rand of Jubbal, blessed him with a son, for which the R4n& presented him witha golden 
image. The original DGm image was of brass, and a few smaller images have been added as 
its companions. The Thakur of Rajina was also blessed with 8 son at an advanced age and 
he presented Dim with a silver chain worth Ra. 140. The Deoté is rich, having silver 
instruments (narsinga and karndl) of music, while a necklace of gold mohars and gold orna- 
ments always adom him 

He is not dudadidri, but goats are sacrificed before him. He is believed by his 
devotees to be a very powerfal god, blessing the people, but distressing those who do not 
obey him. The Dim of Sharmallé hada large dominion of his own, but Dam of Gathan has 
& much larger one. 

The Dim of Sharmallé has seven bhdnds (descendants of mdvis or mdwannas who 
recognise his authority). These are :—Baghalfi and Charogt inKhanetf, Atnet and Rela 
in Bashahar, Dogré and Rachid in Kumbhfrsain, and Dharongd in Balsan, The Charogd, 
Relfiand Dharogd khads (ravines) were seized by Dim of Gathan and added to his dominions 

17. The Deotd Dim of Hemri.—This Deot& has the same history as Dim of SharmallA 
Shur and Parg' lived at Hemri, and it is said that when the Dam brothers were their 
images were brought to Hemri and thence taken to Sharmalld and Gathan, Some say, 
ssi that the Dim brothers were killed by mdvts before the Th&kurs of Rajdna ruled the 
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There is an image of Dim at Hemri temple, where the Hemri, Kathro] and Gumé4 people 
worship him. This deofd, when necessary, goes to KAngri on pilgrimage (jdird) 

A meld is held at Hemri on the Sharono (Salono) day in Bhidon, The Balti meld is held 
every third year. This deofd holds a jdgir worth Ka, 4ifrom the Kumbhireain State. A 
Brihmanin Barech is his pujdri, but he is generally worshipped by the Kolis and Lohdr of 
18. The Dim of Karel,—aAt a temple in Karel village is worshipped a Dim, who is also 
an offshoot of the Dim brothers. People aay that this Dim at first went from Hemri to 
Gathan, and thence an image was brought to Karel, although Hemri and Karel villages are 
close together. The Karel people are worshippers of Gathan village, and as a mark of respect 
they keep a Dim idol in the temple in their village. A 6altf fair is held every third year and 
a bhundé meléa—whenever the people wish—after 10 or 15 years. Every house gives some 
goats to be killed, the people inviting their kinsmen, especially dhi-dhains and the sons-in-law 
and their children. The Barech Brahman does piijé in the morning only. 

Bhat deotd resides with the Dum in the Karel temple. Originally a Sdrsut Brahman 
living at Mateog a village just above Kumbirsain itself, Bhat was prosecuted by a Rand 
of Kumbdrsain and ordered to be arrested, but he fled to the Kulla side pursued by a Karel 
sepoy, Who had been sent to seize him. He was caught on the bank of the Sutlej, but asked 
the sepoy to allow him to bathe in the river before being taken back to Kumbérsain, and 
there he drowned himself. He became a demon and haunted the sepoy in his sleep, until 
the latter made an image in his name and began to worship him at Karel. The other people 
of Karel, out of respect for the image, placed it in the temple beside thatofthe Dim. Bhat 
DeotA holds a small jdgir of ten annas a year from the Kumbirssin State: 

19. The Deotd Ditm of Jhangroli—The people of Jhangroliin Chagion pargana brought 
an image of Dim from Gathan and built him a temple. He is worshipped with dhtip-dip 
every Sth day, but has no daily piija. The people hold the Gathan Dim to be their family 
deotd, but the templeé$ maintained in the village as a mark of respect. 
= 90. The Dim of Kamali in Kandra,—There are no notes recorded of this Dim. 

81. The Deotd Diam in pargana Chebishi—Though the Dém deotés have their chief 
temples at Gathan and Sharmall4, there are a number of Dama with their temples in Sar§j, 
as already noted. A Diim also came to Shadhoch, and there are our temples to him in the 
following villages of pargana Chebishi :—Pharal, Kotla, Kupri and Parojusha, 

The Dim of Pharal_—It is not known when this Dim was brought from Sharmalli, A 


man of this pargana lived in Saraj, whence he brought an image and placed it in a temple at 
Pharaj, with the express permission of 31316110 deotd, who is the family deold of the Chebishi 
people. This Dim has no rath, and his function is to protect cattle. if a cow does not give 
milk he is asked to make her yield it in plenty, and the ghi produced from the first few days’ 
milk, is given to him as कीच, No khin is performed for him, but Kanets give him dhtip-ditp 
daily. He has no bhor. ie 

22. The Dim of Kotld.—Koyla has always been held in jdgir by the Kanwars or Mifns 
of Kumbarsain, and the Dim temple here was founded by one of them. 

28. The Daim of Kuprt.—The people of Kupri village say that more than 700 years 
ago they came from Rewag, 9 village in Ubdesh pargana in Sarfj, and settled at Kupri in the 
Chebishi pargana of Shadoch. Their ancestors brought with them a Dam, their family 
deota’s image, and placed it in a temple, A field at Kupri was named Kewag after their 
original fee 

The people of this village do not regard Malendii as their family god. There are nt 
present 9 images of the Dim in the Kupri temple and a small pirt (bed), where it is believed 
a Bhagwati lives with him. The Kancts are his pujdris and also his gurs. A khin meld is 
held every three or four years at night, when goats are sacrificed. 
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24. The Diim of Parojusha.—Nearly 200 years ago KAji, a Shadoch man, who had lived 
in Saréj, returned to his village and brought with him an image of a Dim, which he presented 
to his fellow-villagers at Beshera, and made them also swear to worship him. This they did 
presumably with Malendii’s permission. 

More than 100 years ago one of the villagera killed a 50404, whose spirit would not allow 
the people to live at ease in their village, so they all left it and settled in Parojusha. A 
Bhagwati is believed to live with him in the temple. The Kanets worship him, but their 
family god is Malendf. He has no bhor. 

Fifth Group.—The Muls. 

25, The Deotd Mal Padot of Koti in pargana Kandré.—M{) Padot is one of the biggest 
deotds in these hille, and he has temples in various villages in Bhujji, Shangri and Kumhar- 
8810. He appeared from a cave called Chunjar 2191014, near Mathidna, not less than 
1500 yeara ago. About that time a prince came from Sirmir, presumably because he had 
quarrelled with his brothers, and accompanied by a few kirddrs, took refuge in the cave. 
He also had with him his family god, now called Narolid, His name is said to have been 
Deva Singh, but it is possible that this was the name of one of his descendants, who held 
Koti State in Kandrd. 

While he was living in the cave, Pado!, who was also called Mal, kept on playing on 
musical instruments and then calling out :—‘ Chutiii, paréin,'’ I shall fall, I shallfall.” The 
prince one day replied that if the spirit wished to fall, he could do so, and 101 the image called 
Mal fell down from the cave before the prince. 

Mal wished him to accept a kingdom, but he said that he was a wandering prince who 
had no country to rule. Thereupon a barf (mason) from Koti in Kandré came and told the 
prince that he had led him to that cave, and begged him to accompany him to a State where 
there was no chief. The prince said that he could not accept, unless the rest of its people 
came and acknowledged him as their 1018. So the mason returned to Kandri and brought 
back with him the leading men of the country, and they took the prince to Koti, where he 
built a temple for the deotd and a palace for himself. People say that the palace had 
eighteen gates and occupied more than four acres of land. Its remains are still to be seen 
near the temple where the deotd Narolié was placed along with 210 Padoi. Some say that 
the temple stood in the middle of the palace. | 

The deofd Narolid never comes out in public, but appears only before the Rini of 
Kumhérsain, if he visits him, or before the descendants of the mason who brought the prince 
to this country. He never comes beyond the Koti dea (dwelling house) to accept his dues 
(क्वाण, 8 small quantity of grain). 

_ A few generations laterit happened that a Thikur of Koti had four sons, who quarrelled 
bout the division of the State. One son established himself in Kull( and then at Kangal, 
(now in Shangri), the second went to वतौ in Bhajji State, and the third settled at Malag 
now in Bhajji, while the TikkA of course lived at Koti. Kulli conquered his State but some 
say Kumbirsain took it. 

People say that RAjA Man Singh of Kullu took Kangal fort. (The descendants of the 
Kingal Thakur are the Midns of Gheti and Kariot in Chabishi), I could not learn whether 
the Thirf and Milag Thikurs have any descendants now in Bhajjf. It scems that Kot! 
State was founded a little before the Rajina State. The name of the State is only known in 
cunnection with Ml deoté’s story or the songs (bars) sung in Bhajji. 

Some people say that four images fell in the Chunjar Malina cave, while others think 
that there are four Mails in as many temples. Their names are 2101, Shir, Sadrel and Ththld, 
and their temples are at Kotf, Pado, Kangal and Saran in Suket, But the old devotees of 
Mal deotd multiplied the Ml, by carrying his images and building temples to him wherever 
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they went. Whereverthere is temple to Mill, he is now generally called Padof. At present 
his chief temple is at Padod in Bhajji, on the east bank of the Sutlej, but Kot is the jethy 
sthdn or first place. Shinglii and Rirki are his bhora. 

Rirku was a deofd at Padéa, who came flying in spirit to 910 at Koti. He ate a Joat 
given him by Md! and accepted him as his master. He now drives away bhut pret when 
commanded by Mil, and the same is told of Shanglu. 

Thathli deotd'% is wazir to the Mal of Koti and when a rupee is given to him, four annas 
are given to Thathla. Thathli’s temple is at Thathal in Kumharsain and in it his image 
is kept, but people believe that Thathld is always with his elder spirit and only comes to the 
temple when invoked or to take का dip. Thathlfi calls Mil his dddd (elder), Mal goes 
to Suntevery year at the Dasahrd and his spirit goes to Shuli to bathe. Padod and Dharogr& 
in Bhajji have large temples of Mal and there is a big temple at Parol in Shangri also. Padoi 
deold is very useful, if his help is asked, in hunting and shooting. There are two other temples 
of Padoi in Chebishi pargana, at ShaillA and Gheti. 

26. Mil Padoi of Shaillé.—The Thikur's descendants also settled in village Kareot 
The Gheti people, too, carried their family god to Kareot, but on their way they came to 
Shaill4, Before that time the Nig deotd used to be the family god of the Shailla people, but 
& leper in 5091116 laid himself on the road and asked Padoi to cure him. Padoi said that if 
he would cure him, he must discard the Nag deolé who was living in the village. The leper 
promised to do so and was cured, The people seeing Padoi’s superiority over the Nag sent 
him away to Dhali village, where the people still worship him, His temple was taken over 
by Padoi and he lives there to this day. A devotee of Padoi went to Theog and there built 
him a temple, only a couple of years ago [1908]. 

It is said that with the prince from Sirmiir came o Brahman, a Kanet named Gasion, 
anda twri (musician), whose descendants are to be found in Kumh@rsain, Bhajji and Shangri 
Shangri State was a part of पातै and made a State soon after the Sikh invasion of Kulld, 
when wazir Kapuru made Shangri State for the Raja of Kulla. 

Padoi Deota of Koti has from Kumharsain a jagir worth Rs. 112. Goats are sacrificed 
ani the Diwali and Sharuno festivals are observed, when a small fair is held. 

27. Mil Padot of GhaiiWhen the तं [प्व of Kingal fled or died, his fort was burnt 
by the Raja of Kulld, and the descendants of his house came to Kumhfrsain in the time of 
Rand Rim Singh. They were given Gheti village in jdgir. The Koll fort was taken by them 
and they held it for about twenty generations. They brought with them to Gheti silver and 
copper images of M@l, and these are kept at the Gheti temple to this day. 

Sixth Group—Kalis and Bag watts. 

28, The Deold Kali of Ané.—Long ago (people cannot say when) one of the saminddrs 
of Ani went to Kidir Nath and brought back with him an image, which he set up at And 
as Kali. Puja is not made daily, but only on the Shankrant day. 

29. Kali of Derti,—As to this KAli, see the account of Malendi. She has a small temple 
at Dortii and is believed to live there, Goats are sacrificed to her. | 

30. The Deotd Durgd of 61416८0 फ णादौ, deotd is a goddesa who was brou ght by a Brah.- 
man from Hit Koti to Bharech, a village in Chagdon pargana, Brahmans worship her 
morning and evening. 

dl. The Bhagwati of Kachin Ghati—At Kachin Ghati is a small temple of Bhigwati, 
who is worshipped by the people of pargana Sheol in Kumh&reain. Though their family 
god is the Marechh at Bareog, they regard this Bhagwati with respect and sacrifice goats to 
her. She has no connection with Adshakti or Kasumb& Devi. 

19 The Thithlii Zaminddre claim to be descendants of 
Kanceta. 





~~~ ~~~ ~ ~~~ 
the Sirmar prince, though they are now 
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Seventh Group.—Independent Deotds 

38. The Deota Maniin or Magneshwar.—At a village called Jalandhar in Kullé lived a 
Brahman, whose wife gave birth toa girl. When she was 12 yearsold, the girl; though a virgin, 
gave birth to twin serpents, but kept it secret and concealed her serpent sonsin an earthen 
pot, and fed them on milk. One day she went out for a stroll, and asked her mother 
not to touch her dolls which were in the house, but unfortunately her mother, desiring to 
see her child’s beloved dolls, uncovered the pot, and to her dismay the two serpents raised their 
hoods. Thinking the girl must be a witch, she threw burning ashes on them and killed one of 
them, but the other escaped to a ghard full of milk, and though burnt, turned into an image 

Meanwhile the virgin mother returned, and finding her loving sons so cruelly done by, she 
cut her throat and died on the spot. Her father came in to churn the milk, and in doing so 
broke the gha;a in which, to his surprise, he found the image which the living serpent had 
become. Distressed at his daughter's suicide, he left his home, and taking the image 
in his turban he roamed from land to land. 

At last he reached Sirmiir, whose Raji had no son. He treated the Brahman kindly, 
and he asked the Raj4 to give him his first-born son, if he wanted more children through the 
power of hisimage. The Rija agreed, and by the grace of the image he was blessed with 
two sons, the elder of whom was made over to the Brihman together with a jdgir, which 
consisted of the parganas of Rajiina, Mathifina, Shilli, Sheol and Chadéra, now in Phigi 
Tahsil in Keoithal. It was called Rajina, and its former Thdkurs have a history of their 
own, as their family had ruled there for several generations, 

Hither the Brahman brought the R&ja's elder son and settled at Rajina village, com- 
monly called Mal Rajina in Shilli pargana. The Brahman settled at Manin, a village to the 
north-west of Rajdna, where another dzoti was oppressing the people. But the Brahman 
revealed his miraculous image and people began to worship Magneshwar as a greater deotd 
He killed the oppressor, and the people burned all his property, certain mdvis who resisted 
being cruelly put to death by the devotees of the new deol4. Deori Dhar village waa set on 
fire and the people in it burnt alive. | 

Later on when the Geri family of {16 [द्राक्षा chiefs had established themselves in 
the country, the deold helped the Thakur (now the Ran& of Kumhdrsain) to gain a victory 
over the Sirmir R&éj4. The Kumbhdfrsain) State gave a jdgir, now worth Rs. 166, to the 
Magneshwar deofd of Manin, He has a large temple, and the chief among his kdrddrais the 
bhandéri who keeps the jdgir accounts. ॥ 

Sada barat (alms) are given to sddhds, (विक or Brihmans, He is worshipped daily 
morning and evening by his pujdris. A meld ia held annually at Manin on the 17th or 18th 
Baisikh and another at the Diwali at night. Every third year another meld called the 
shildru pijdis held. A big pijd meld is performed every 7th or 8th year and a still bigger 
one called shdnt every 30 years. When a new Ran& ascends the gaddf, the deold tours the 
country belonging to him, This is called rajdoli jdird. 

The Nagar-Kotidé or Dim Deoté of Sharmallé waa on friendly terma with this deofd, 
but they quarrelled while dancing at Shamokhar in Rand Pritavi Singh's time, and so a dispute 
arose about the right to hold a meld at Shamokhar. This quarrel lasted for a long time and 
the parganas of Sheol and Ubdesh (devotees of Dim and Manfin) ceased paying revenue to 
the State, until the British Government decided that the Daro Jal and Dagrot zaminddrs 
hould pay Rs. 30 as chershi to Magneshwar deotd every third year, and that no deold should 
be allowed to hold any meld ot Shamokhar, This deotd is not dudé dhdri, and goate 
are sacrificed to him. 

33. The Deota Melan or Chatar Mukh in Kotgarh—This qeotd is believed to be one of 
the most powerful gods in these hills. He is the family god of the Kot Kh&i and Khaneti 
chiefs and also of the Thikur of Karfinglé. More than 3,000 years ago, when there were no 
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Rijis or Riinis in the country (except perhaps Binisur in Bashahr) the people obeyed the 
deolds a3 spiritual lords of the land, while méwannds held parts of the country. The deold 
वयह was supreme in Kotgarh and Khaneti Shadoch country. As he had only one eye, he 
was called kind. He delighted in human sacrifice, and every month on the Shankr&nt day 
& man or woman was sacrificed to him as a bali, Each family supplied victims by turn, 

Legend says that there was a woman who had five daughters, four of whom had in turn 
been devoured by Kani Deo and the tur of the fifth was fixed for the Shankrint day. A 
contemporary god, called Khachli Nig, had his a in a forest called Jarol, near a pond in 
Khaneti below Sidhpur (on the road to Kotgarh), ‘The poor woman went to him, complaining 
that the deof@ Kandi had devoured hundreds of human beings and that her four daughters 
had already been eaten and the same fate for the fifth was fixed for the Shankrinti. She 
implored the Nag to save her daughter, and he having compassion on her. said that when 
Kina 405 men came to take the girlfor the balf, she should look towards the Nig and 
think of him. 

The woman returned home, and when on the day fixed KAn4 deo's men came for the girl, 
she did as she had been told. At the same instant a black cloud appeared over the Jarol 
forest, and spread over the village of Melan and the temple of Kana deo, with lightning and 
thunder, There was a heavy downpour of rain, the wind howled, and a storm of iron hail 
and lightning destroyed the temple and the village. Both the temple of KAn4 and the Village 
of Melan were swept away, but their remains are still to be seen on the spot. They cay that 
large stones joined together by iron nails are found where the temple stood. Images of 
various shapes are also found in the nila. 

Now, there was no other deold in this part of the country, and the people began to wonder 
how they could live without the help of a god. The custom was that they could hold no 
fair without a god riding in his rath, so they took counsel together and decided that the Deota 
Nag of Kachli should be the one god of the country. They chose his abode in the forest and 
begged him to accept them as his subjects, promising that they would carry him to Melan, 
build him a new temple, and love him as their lord, and that on meld days he should ride in 
a rath and be carried from place to place and be worshipped as he might please. But the 
Deotéi Nig was a pions spirit, his ascetic habits would not permit of pomp and pageantry, so 
he declined to offer himself as a god of the country, but.told the people that he was a hermit 
and loved solitude, and that if the people were in real earnestin wishing fora god, they should 
seek one at Kharan (a village in pargana Baghi-Mastgarh, now in Bashahar) where there were 

three brothers, deolds ina single temple. He advised them to go to Kharan and beg these 
deotds to agree to be their lorda, and promised that he would help them with his influence. 

The Kharan Deotis came in their raths for a meld at Dudhbali (in pargand J&o, now in 
Kumbirsain) and there the Sadoch people proceeded to obtain a deotd as king over their 
country. While the three Kharan brothers were dancing in their raths, the people prayed 
in their hearts that whichever of them chose to be their god, might make his rath as light 
as a flower, while the other ratha might become too heavy to turn. They vowed in their 
hearts that the one who accepted their offer should be treated like a king, that his garments 
should be of silk, his musical instruments of silver, that no sheep or she-goats should be 
given him, but only he-goats, and that his dominion should be far and wide from Bhairé 
near the Sutlej to Kupar above Jubbal (the custom still is that no sheep or he-goat is sacri 
ficod before Chatarmukh deold and no cotton cloth is used), Their prayer was accepted by 
the second brother, who was called Chatar-mukh (four-faced). The name of the eldest 
brother is Jeshar and of the youngest Ishar. When Chatar-mukh caused his rath to be as 
light as a lotus flower, eighteen men volunteered to carry it away from the wielé, and dancing 
bore it home on their shoulders, 
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The Kharan and Jao people, finding that Chatar-mukh was stolen from them by the 
Shadoch people, pursued them shooting arrows and brandishing dangrds, ‘The brave eighteen 
halted at a maiddn behind Jao village, where there was a free fight, in which Kachli Nig 
mysteriously helped them, and Chatar-mukh by hia miraculous feels i the pursuers’ 
a‘Tow: against their own breasts and their dangriis flew at their own heads, until hundreds 
of headless trunks lay onthe maiddn, while not one of the Shadochds was killed. The 
Shadoch people then carried the rath in triumph to Shathlé village (in Kotgarh), in the first 
instance, choosing a place in the middle of the country, so that the god might not be carried 
off by force by the Kharan and १४० people. Thence the deoléd was taken to Sakundi village 
(in Kotgarh), but the deotd did not like to live there and desired the people to build him ih 
temple at Melan, nearly a furlong from the destroyed temple of the deofé 1२404 Deo to the 
Kotgarh side. This was done gladly by the people and Chatar-mukh began to reside here. 

The people say that nearly 150 years ago Chatar-mukh went to Kidir Nath on a patra 
(pilgrimage), and when returning home he visited Mahisu Deota at Nol, a village in Kiran 
in Sirmdr (Kiran is now British territory, probably in Dehra Dan District) as his invited 
guest. But one of Mahisu's attendant 4६०45 troubled Chatar-mukh in the temple at Nol 
and frightened his men so that they could not sleep the whole night. This displeased Chatar- 
mukh, and he left the temple at daybreak much annoyed at his treatment, He had scarcely 
gone a few steps, when he saw a man ploughing in a field, and by a miracle made him tum 
towards the temple and ascend it with his plough and bullocks. 

Deoté Mah4si asked Chatar-mukh why he manifested such a miracle, and Chatar-mukh 
answered that it was 9 return for his last night's treatment ; that he, as a guest, had halted 
at the temple for reat at night, but he and his lashkar had not been able to close their eyes 
in sleep the whole night. Chatar-mukh threatened that by his power the man, plough and 
bullocks should stick for ever to the walls of the temple. 2191450 was dismayed and fell 
on his knees to beg for pardon, 

tar-mukh demanded the surrender of Mahisti’s devil attendant, and he was com- 
pelled to hand him over. This devil's name is Shirpal.!! He was brought as a captive by 
Chatar-mukh to Melan, and after a time, when he assured his master that he would 
behave well, he was forgiven and made Chatar-mukh’s wazir, as he still ia, at Melan Shirpal 
ministers in the temple and all religious disputes are decided by him ; ¢.g., if anyone is out- 
casted or any other chud case arises, his decision is accepted and men are re-admitted into 
caste as he decreea (by oracle). 

Some other minor deolds also are subordinates to Chatar-mukh, the chief among them 
being :-—(1) Bend, (2) Janerii, (3) Khora, (4) Merela and (5) Basiri. These deos are com- 
monly called his bhors (servants). The people cannot tell us anything about their origin, but 
they are generally believed to be rikshas, who oppressed the people in this country until 
Chatar-mukh subdued them and made them his servants, These bhor deos are his attendants 
and serve as chaukiddrs at the temple gate. 

Benu is said to have come from Bena in णात. He was at first a devil. When it is 
believed that any ghost has appeared in a house or has taken possession of any thing or 
man, Deo Benu turns him out. Janeru came from Paljiré in Bashahar. He, too, is said 
to be a devil, but Chatar-mukh reformed him. His function is to protect womenin pregnancy 
and childbirth, also cows, etc. For this service he is given a loaf after a birth. Khoré appeared 
from Khord Kidrin Kumhfraain. He was originally a devil, and when Raji Mahi Prakfah 
of Sirmir held his court at Khoré and all the hill chiefs attended it, the devil oppressed the 
people until Chatar-mukh made him captive and appointed him his chaukiddr at Melan 
temple aceite ey ie of a marghat (crematorium), He, too,is looked upon as a jamdit 
0१ १४५०१०5. He ha tened the people at SainjA in Ko tgarh, but was captured 
wohl raps न 9 peopl Sain otgarh was ०४ and 


11 Ale seams’ otaes', and pf anna watoly beats = and p4i means watch; hence Sbirpal meant ‘a servant at the gate.’ 
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Basiri Deo is said to have come from Bashahr State, and some say that he was a 
bordinate deo of Basar Deot&é at Gaora and troubled his master, so Basari handed him 
over 





‘to Chatar-mukh ; but others say that Powdri, wazir of Bashahar, invoked Chatar-mukh’s 

aid, as he was distressed by the devil ए, and Shirp4l, Chatar-mukh’s wazir, shut Basdra 
up in a fokni. Thus shut up, he was carried to Melan and there released and appointed a 
chaukidaér. The utensil is still kept at Melan. This deo helps Benu Deo in turning out ghosts 
(bhut, pret, or charel). Basarii Deo was given Mangshii and Shawat villages where only Kolis 

The people of Kirti village in Kotgarh worship Marechh deofd. Less than hundred years 
ago Chatar-mukh deold came to dance in a Kirti jubar, and Marechh deoté opposed him 
Chatar-mukh prevailed and was about to kill him, when वत्ती, a Brahman of Kirti village 
cut off his own arm and sprinkled the blood upon Chatar-mukh, who retired to avoid the 
sin of Brihm-hatya (murder of a Brahman), Chatar-mukh, feeling himself polluted by a 
EBrahman’s blood, gave Marechh deold the villages of Bhandna, Kirti and Shawat, and then 
went to bathe at Kedfir Nath to get purified 

Every twelfth year Chatar-mukh tours in his dominion, and every descendant of the 
eighteen men who brought him from Dudhbali accompanies him. They are called the 
Nine Kuii and Nine Kashi. Kuii means original people of respectable families, and Kashi 
eans ‘those who swore.’ The Nine Kuii took with them nine men, who swore to help 
them to carry Chatar-mukh from Dudhbali. When the deolaé returns from his tour, these 
eighteen families are each given a vidaigi gift of a pagri, and all the people respect them. 

An annual meld is held at Dudhbali, to which Chatar-mukh goes to meet his two Kharan 
brothers. A big Diw4li meld is also held at Melan every third year. Every year Chatar-mukh 
goes to the Dhadi meld in Kotgarh, and in Sawan he goes on tour in Kheneti State 
(Shadoch pargana). 

The old pujdris of Kani deofa were killed by lightning or drowned with the deotd, and 
when Chatar-mukh settled at Melan, the Kharan pujdris also settled there, and they worship 
him daily morning and evening. 

His favourite jdird is to Kedir Nath, and this he pefforms every 50 or 60 years. He does 
not approve of the bhiindd sacrifice, though his brothers in Kharan hold every twelfth year 
a bhandd, at which a man is ran downa long rope, off which he sometimes falls and is killed. 
Chatar-mukh goes to see the bhiindd at Kharan, but does not allow one at Melan, There is 
a balti fair at Melan every third year. The deofd’s image is of brass and silver. When he 
returns from Kiddr Nath, a diapan jag meld is held. 

People believe that Chatar-mukh is away from his temple in Magh every year for 15 
days, and that he goes to bathe at Kedar Nath with hisattendants. They say that the spirits 
fly to Kedir Nath, and all work is stopped during these days. His bhanddr (store house) 
is also closed, and his deva or gur, through whom he speaks, does not appear in public or 
perform Aingarna. The people believe that Chatar-mukh returns on the 16th of Migh, and 
then his temple is opened amid rejoicings. 

Some say that there is a place in Bashahar, called Bhandi Bil, where the hill rikshasas 
and devils assemble every year early in Magh, and Chatar-mukh with other deotds of the hills 
goes to fight them, and returns after fifteen days. The people say that Chatar-mukh has 
eighteen treasuries hid somewhere in caves in forests, but only three of them are known, The 
treasures were removed from the temples, when the Gurkhds invaded the country. One 
contains utensils, another musical instruments, and the third gold and silver images of which 
it was once robbed. The remaining fifteen are said to be in caves under ground 

The deoié holds large jagirs from the Bashahar, Kumhdrsain, Kot काक and Khaneti 
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His chief kdrddre are the gur, bhanddrt, khazéncht and darogha of accounts. Four of 


them are from Kotgarh, and two from Khaneti. All business is transacted by a panchayat 

The deotd also holds a jdgir from Government worth Rs. 80. Kumbfrsain has given 
him a jdgir of Rs, 11 and Khaneti one of Rs. 22. The three Kharan brothers once held certain 
parganas in jdgir, pargana Raik belonging to Jeshar, pargana च to Chatar-mukh, and 
pargana Samat to Ishwar, but they have been resumed. Nearly 150 years ago the Melan 
temple was accidentally burnt, and when a Sirmtr Rani of Bashahar, who was touring in her 
jagir, came to Melan, the deoté asked her to build him a new temple. She asked him to 
vouchsafe her a miracle, and it is said that his rath moved iteclf to her tent without human 
aid, = she then built the present temple at Melan, some 30 years before the Gurkha invasion. 
The devotees of other Deotis jest at Chatar-mukh’s powers. 

Till nearly seven generations ago the 14945 of Kot Khai lived there and then transferred 
their residence to Kotgarh. When at Kotgarh, the sikkd of one of the Rands fell seriously . 
ill and the people prayed Chatar-mukh to restore him. Chatar-mukh declared he would 
do so, but even as her gur was saying that the ¢ikkd would soon recover, news of his death was 
announced. Thereupon one Jhingri killed the gur with his dangri, but the Rani was dis- 
pleased with him, and the family of the murderer is still refused admission to the palace. 
Some say that the blow of the dangrd was not fatal and that the gur was carried by a Koli 
of Batéri to Khaneti where he recovered दु 

Chatar-mukh has given the Khaneti men the privilege of carrying him in front, when 
riding in his rath, while the Kotgarh men hold it behind. Another mark of honour is that 
when Chatar-mukh sits, his face is always placed towards Khaneti, He is placed in the 
same position at his temple, 

Chatar-mukh does not like ghosts to enter his dominion, and when any complaint is 
made of such an entry, he himself with his bhors visits the place and captures the ghost. 
If the ghost enters any article, such as an utensil, etc., it is confiscated and brought to his 
temple. 

Chatar-mukh is a disciple of Khachli Nag, who has the dignity of his guri or spiritual 
master. Kept deold at Kepd in Kotgarh is a mahddeo and Chatar-mukh considers him as his 
second guri, Dim dzold at Pamlai in Kotgarh, a derivative of Dimof Gathan in Keoithal, 
is considered subordinate to Chatar-mukh and has a separate temple at a distance. Marechh 
Deot4 of Kirti and Mah&deo of Kepd can accept a cloth spread over the dead, but Chatar- 
mukh and iim cannot do so. 

What became of Kind deotd after the deluge at Melan cannot be ascertained, but a story 
believed by some is that he took shelter in a small cistern in Sawari Khad, A woman long 
after a deluge tried to measure the depth of the cistern with a stick and Kina deo's image 
stuck to it, so she carried it to her house and when his presence was known, Chatur-mukh 
shut him up in a house at Batdyi village. Some say that the woman kept the image of Kana 
in a box, and when she opened it, she was surprised by the snakes and wasps that came out 
of it. The box was then buried for ever. 

34. The Deotd Banoshwar of Pujdrli—Pujarli is a village in Ubdesh pargana of 
Kumharsain, and its deotd is said to be very ancient. Some say that in the early times of 
the mdwannds there were three mdwis to the south of Baghi, viz, Kero, Gahleo and Nall, 
The Kero mdwis’ fort lay in the modern Khaneti, and the Gahleo méwts’ in Ko} Khai, while 
the Nali mdwts had theirs at Mel, now in Kumbhirsain, under Hatd and close to Baghi. The 
méwis'? of Gahleo brought this deold from Bald Hat in Garhwal and built hima temple at 
Ghel&, a village in Ko} Khai, as he was the family deold of all three mdwts. But they were 

+^ 109 m4wis were #0 wealthy that one used to spread out his barley to dry on « carpet, another 
could cover a carpot with coins, anda third had a gold chain hung from his house to the temple. Two 
of the mdwis appear to have been named Nilo and Gablo 
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all killed by Sirmir and their houses burnt, so the Gahleo médwis (.८., those of them who 
escaped) concealed the deofd in a cave in the cliffs above Ghell. Thence his voice would 
be heard, with the ound of bells and the scent of dhtip, so a Brahman of Pujarli'? went to the 
cave and brought the dzoté to a temple at Pujarli. He is regarded as their family deotd by 
the people of Pujarli, Nagan, Karali and Banal, As ho is dudhadhdri, goats are not sacrificed 
to him. When the spirit of the deold enters (chirnd) hia gur, the deold says through him :— 
Ndlwd, Gahlwina dip chhdye, na din chhaérd, ` पक्षा and Gahlo! You spared neither 
yourselves nor me!'—because the mdwis had involved him in their own ruin. 


35. The Deotd Garon of Panjaul—Dim Deot4 lived in a temple at Panjaul, a village 
in pargana Chajoli of _ Kumbd4rsain, and a pujdri of Dasind in Ghond State used to come every 
day to worship him at Panjaul. One day when crossing the Giri, he saw five pitchers floating 
down the river and succeeded in catching one of them. This he brought to Panjaul, 
concealing it in the grass and taking it back with him to his home. He forbade his wife to 
touch it, but she disobeyed him, and when she opened it, wasps flew out and stung her. Her 
cries brought the pujdri home from his fields, and seeing her plight he threw cow's urine and 
milk over her and the pitcher. She and the wasps then disappeared, but in the pitcher the 
pujdrt found an image which he carried to Panjaul, and then placed it in the temple beside 
Dim deobi. This deotd is called Garon, because it was found in the Giri, and it is daily offered 
cow's urine and milk. It is worshipped also by the people of Panjaul. But its chief temple 
is at Deothi in Ghond, half the people of which State worship it, while the other half affect 

36. The Deota Kot at Kalmun in Chebishi.—Not more than 50 years ago Kot deold cf 
Kot in Kull came to Kalmun in Chebishi pargana with Gushfon, a Koli, who lived in 
that village, One Talkd, julihd of Kot, in Kulla, waa a great friend of Gushion, but after 
atime they quarrelled, and Talk, whose family god was Kot deold, invoked him to distress 
Gushfion. This deotd is said to be one who will distress anyone who calls upon him to trouble 

‘another. Gushfon then went to Kalmiin and with him brought Kot deoftd, but he fell sick 
and the Brahmans said that it was Kot who waa troubling him, Kot deofé then said that 
if Gushion would build a deorf (platform) for him, he would cure him ; otherwise he would 
kill him. So Gush4on was compelled to build a deori, and then he recovered 


When Kot is displeased with anyone, he demands a fine of eighteen folds of gold, though 
subsequently he may accept as little as two annas. He is said to be eo powerful that, 
when he was distressing Gushfion, and Malendi deofd was asked for aid, the latter sent 
his bhor Jhatdk to drive Kot away from Kalman, but Kot would not go. They fought, 
but Kot could not be subdued. Since then, whenever Malendd appears as a spirit in 
anyone, Kot at once appears in a Koli before him, and eo Malendi can do nothing against 
him. Kot has no bhor and no jdgir. 

97. Mail Deo of Sheloté—This deotd's temple is at Sheloté in pargana Chebishi of 
Kumharsain, MAtli came out of maiff (clay) and hence’ he is called अदित, Before Rand 
Kirti Singh founded the State, a méwannd used to live at 8161918, and one day while his little 
sons were playing in a field called Sati Begain, an image sprung from the earth, and they began 
to play with it. They placed iton the edge of the field, presented khaljd (gum of the chir 
pine-tree) toit as dhiip, and waved a branch of the tree over it, but MAtla deofd was displeased 
at this and killed them on the spot. Their parenta searched for them, when they had not 











19 His family was called Molti, and only one house of it still survives. The present Brahmans of 
Pujfrlt hail from ‘Tikargarh in Bashahar. The Pujirds of Pujirli appear to bo called Kucheria 
(by of or family), and they founded Bacheri, a village near Kumhiresin. 
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returned late in the evening, and found them dead in the field, Seeing that there was an 
image close by, they took it up, thinking it must have killed the boys. The image was then 
taken to the village, and Brahmans began to praise it and ask the deold the reason of his dis- 
pleasure. Through a Brahman in a trance the spirit said that his name was MAtli, and 
that if a temple were built for him in the village and his worship regularly performed, he 
would make the boys alive again, This was promised him, and the boya rose up saying “ Rama, 
Rama.” 

The Kanets and Kolis of Sheloté alone worship him. He holds a emall jdgir worth 
Rs. 7-4-6 a year from the State. His bhors are Bankiand Bansherf. Banka deo was originally 
a ghost in the forest, but was subdued by MaAtli and made his servant like BansherA 
Banka also lives at Shelag village. MAtli is given goatsin sacrifice, but only ewes are given 
to Bansheré. BansherA’s spirit does not come to a Kanet, but speaks through a Koli 


38. Deotd Heon of Pali.—At Pali, a village in pargana Chagion, is a temple where Heon 
व resides. He is affected by the Pali people, but his chief temple is at Heon in pargana 
Rajini in Keoithal, He is worshipped not daily, but every fourth day, by a Brahman 
Goats are sacrificed to him 

30. Deotii Kharan of Sainjd—At Khori, near the j of the Chagéonti Khad 
with the Giri in Kumhiarsain, is an extensive area of kidr (rich cultivated land), and here Raja 
Mahi Parkash of Sirmir'4 held his Court, after he had marrieda daughter of the then Rina 
of Keojthal, This daridir was attended by all the hill Rinis and Thikurs, except the Rand 
of Jubbal who ref to attend, so the R&jA of Sirmir sent a force under the 0476 of 
Kumhérsain against Jubbal, whose Rani was taken captive and gent to Nihan, where, it 
18 said, he died in prison. 

Close to this kidr lies Sainjé, a village in which Kharan deofd has a small temple. 
Some say that Raj4 Mohendra Prakash of Sirmiir left the idol there, but others say that 
it was sent there by a Rand of Kumhifrsain, in order to ensure good crops to the kidr 
belonging tothe State. It is also said that the image was sent from Kotishwar’s temple 
at Koti. Kharan is a deof@ of agriculture and is worshipped by the Sainjd Brahmans 
morning andevening. Goats are sacrificed to him. 

40. Bhat of Karel —There is no note on the legend of this deotd 

41. Lonkra of Jéo.—At Jo stands a small temple with a wooden Lonkra on guard at 
ite gate. This Lonkra is a servant of Karan deofa of Bashahar 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
| 1 Plate dated S. 1481 (१.४. 1560); Grant by Solva 
| Krishna. 

1 Plate found at Gokak (once in possession of 
Narayan Bhat.) भ 

1 Morvi plate, (6 8. 585, 

| Plate (once belonging to Virupaksh Dev of 
Narayan Shankar Temple) 

1 Plate (once belonging to Shirale Shambhaling). 

3 Plates found oat Dharwar, dated 450-563, 
“ Kadombas " pariod. 


COPPER-PLATES 
body tell me where the Copper-Plates 
vor Me below can be seen 
1 Plate found near Bhandup about 15855. 
1 Plate found by Dr. Bird in 1859, dated 245 
Pilato found in 1881 (which records ao grant | 
by Aparajita Silahara in } 
1 Plate found in Surat in 1881 A.p. 
1 Plate found in Shimoga, with Mr. Rice's 
Inscription. 
1 Plate found in the Dhareshwar Temples in 1499. १५५20 
॥ Plate found at Gokarn, dated उ, 14650—1527 +.9. 7 Plates, found at Halsi, * Kacdan "१ Period ; 
1 Plate dated ob 500 (aren (grant in the reign of Deva | 8nd some Copper-Plates, dated Tl4. — 
Raya Wodearu Ti im). ) B. F, Gaarpa, 
Mt The RAjA of Sirmdr reigned 164-64 4.0. and carried his arms as far as Sialkhar, now in 
Bashahr, near the Tibetan border: 
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` +, ON PHG@NICIAN ORIGINS  ——OtS=~S# 


By Sm RICHARD ~. TEMPLE, Er. 
(Continued from page 125.) 
2. 11087108 Inscription in Britain 
The Newton Stone, 


The enquiry commences with the examination of this Newton Stone, which is the founda- 
tion of the whole argument. ‘The monument stands at Newton House in the upper valley 
of the Don in Aberdeenshire,’’ and ita existence has been known to the world of scholars 
only since 1803. It has since that date been removed from a former site about a mile 
distant from its present one, and now stands near Mt. Bennachic, “ within the angle of 
the old Moorland meadow (now part of the richly cultivated Garrioch vale of the old Pict-land) 
between the Shevack stream and the Gadie rivulet, which latter formerly, before the 
accumulation of silt, may hace joined hereabouta with the Shevack and Urie tributaries of 
the Don.”” The monument actually stands close to the left bank of the Urie. The name 
Gadie leads Waddell to make one of his excursions into etymology, for he connects this river 
name of the Pict country with the Phosnician Gad, which was the usual spelling of “ their 
tribal name of Khatti or Catti ००१ he says that “they were in the habit not infrequently 
of calling the rivers in their settlement Gad-i or Gad-es or Kad-esh.” The name of the river 
Don, one knows from other sources, is spread in one form or another over Europe from 
Russia to the British Isles and is very ancient. The Newton Stone is not an isolated 
specimen, as Stuart has shown in his survey that 36 others are situated in the Don Valley. 

The Newton Stone “ bears inscriptions in two different kinda of script." The main 
mscription has a swastika in the centre, १.६., half of it is inscribed before and half after it, and 
it is in a script which has often been attempted, but never read before Waddell tried his 
hand at it. The other inscription is ‘in the old Ogam linear characters. The scholara, 
who formerly attempted to decipher the main inscription assumed that it was either Pictish 
or Celtic, though Stuart suggested that it might be in an Eastern Alphabet. Then Waddell 
came on the scene and read it, right to left, as Aryan (not Semitic) Phonician. He found it 
to be “ true Phenician and its language Aryan Phoenician of the carly Briton or carly Gothic 
type.’ He further “ recognised that various ancient scripts found at or near the old settle 





ments of the Phoenicians’ were “all really local variations of the standard Aryan Hitto 
Sumerian writing of ancient Phoenician mari- + 
ners, those ancient pioneers spreaders of the {य 


Hittite civilisation along the shores of the fa Wy ‘ 
Mediterranean and out beyond the Pillars of ~ () ^+.) YC 
Hercules to the British 1515. Armed with | | 
this knowledge he made “an eye-copy ` of 0 
the Inscriptions. “In his decipherment ` he yor (^) {901} £ 
“ derived special assistance from the Cilician, > ( 
Cyprian and Iberian scripts, and the Indian ()\ LANE ३; | ५ , | 
Pali of the third and fourth centuries B.c., and | | 
Gothic runes, which were closely allied in 
several respects. Canon Taylor's and Prof. , 1.८ ^¬ | 
Petrie’s classic works on the Alphabet also A 
(त bao KONE j2 
In view of the fact that Waddell’s theory | ai 
is built on this “uniquely important central ॥ 
inscription ” I give here his “ eye-copy of it. ms INSCRIPTION ON THE Newror 70. 
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These characters Waddell transcribes as follows, the Roman yowels being treated ag 
inherent in the preceding letter :— 

KaZZi Ka 
KAST SG)LUYRi 
GY AOLONONIE 
शा PoENIG I 
Kar 85 
LOKOYr PrWT KR: | 

These words Waddell translates, word for word, thus :— 
(This Crosa the) Kazzi of 
Kast (of the) Siluyr-. 
the Ehilani (or Hittite palace-dweller) 
to Bil (this) cross, the Phoenician I- 
khar (the) Ci- = 
lician, the Brit, raised (154). 

On the Newton Stone is also inscribed an Ogam inscription, which haa proved hitherto 
unreadable, because, for want of room, the strokes have been cut too close together, and 
therefore the spaces between the letters essential for reading are mostly absent. But with 
the light thrown by the above reading of the lettered inscription, Waddell makes the Ogam 
‘to read as follows :- 

+ICAR QASS (or QaSB(i)L) Kh’A 
S(i)LWOR GIOLN B(i)L 
IKhak SIOLLaGGA R(ishti) 
And he translates as follows :— 
(This Cross) car Qass of (the) 
Silur (the) Khilani (to) Bil 
Ikhar (of) Cilicia raised 

And finally he writes :—‘‘then this bilingual inscription records that; ‘this Sun-cross 
(Swastika) was raised to Bil (or Bel, the God of Sun-fire) by the Kassi (or Cass-bel [an]) of 
Kast of the Siluyr (sub-clan) of the Kbilani (or Hittite Palace dwellers), the Pho:nician (named) 
Ikar of Cilicia, the Prwt (or Prat® that is, Barat or Brihat or Brit-on) raised.” 

Here then we have the fundamental facts that Waddell claims to have discovered for 
his theory, which clearly rest on his reading of the Newton Stone. It is the importance of 
this consideration for the present purpose that has induced me to examine his book so 
elosely here. The first point of criticism is what brought Phonicians into Scotland ! 
Waddell's answer is that they were all over the British Isles and kindred regions, and not 
only in the South of England and Cornwall after tin. 1t will also be observed that we are 
obliged to take his reading on trust, because we are not given the actual analogies of the 
script with Phoonician scripts on which his reading rests. 

Having thus read the inscriptions Waddell proceeds to find the date thereof, which “is 
fixed with relative certainty at about ७.0. 400 by palwographical evidence,” which of course 
is not available to us, “The author of the inscription,” saya Waddell, " Prat-Gioln, was 
the sea-king Part-olon, king of the Scots, of the early British Chronicles, who in voyaging off 
the Orkney Islands about B.c. 400, met his kinsman Gurgiunt, the then king of Britain 
whose uncle Bronnus was. . . . the traditional Briton original of the historical Brennus [, 
who led the Gauls in the aack of Rome in 8.0. 390.” 


> Because, as Waddell remarks, tho lottor w in the lust line of the main text may also be read ठ, 
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The rarencss of exactly similar cursive Aryan Phoenician writing is due, Waddell thinks, 
to the fact that “as Merodotus tells us, the usual Medium for writing in ancient Asia Minor 
was by penandink on parchmente,” and these parchments have perished. Lastly “the 
language of this Aryan Phosnician inscription is essentially Aryan in its roote, structure and 
ayntax, with Sumerian and Gothic affinities ` ` but 11118 statement is not accompanied, so far 
as I can judge, by proof. 

As regards the Ogam inscription Waddell writes :—" the Ogam version is clearly con 
temporary with, and by the same author, as, the central Phoenician inscription, as it is now 
disclosed to be a contracted version of the latter. This discovery thus puts back the date 
of the Ogam script far beyond the period hitherto supposed by modern writers.”” Then he 
connects it with Sumerian and Hittite scripts, devoted to the Sun-cult, and containing Sun- 
cross, and the title Ogam he connects with the script of the Sun-worshippers. He passes 
on ‘to examine the rich crop of important historical, personal, ethnic and geographical names 
and titles preserved in the Brito-Phosnician inscription of about B.c. 400.** 

8. The Royal Titles on the Newton Stone, 

In examining these inscriptions Waddell goes largely into etymology andinto philological 
comparisons. His resulta “disclose .. . . not only the Phoenician origin of the British race 
properly so called and their civilisation, but also the Phoonician origin of the names Brit-on, 
Brit-ain and Brit-ish, and of the tutelary name Brit-annia, Details, alas |, are in the Aryan 
Origin of the Phenicians, not here. Waddell connects these titles with “ the Eastern branch 
of the Barats’ in the Mahd-Bhdrata, after the Vedic custom of naming an Aryan clan after 
ite forbear’s name, and then he says :—‘ King Barat . . . . was the most famous fore-father 
ef the founder of the first Phonician Dynasty, which event” Waddell finds “by new 
evidence ocourred about 2.0. 3000.” Going on, he says :—"‘ whilst calling himself Phoenician 
and giving his personal name, the author of the Newton Stone inscription also calls himself" 
Briton, Scot, Hittite, Silurian and Cilician “ by early forms of these names.’ He then proceeds 


to identify these title=. 
Phamician. 


The inscription has “the spelling Poenig*, which 
Phoinik-es; Latin, Phonic-es; Egyptian, Panag, Panasa, Fenkha; Hebrew, Panag ; 
Sanskrit, Panch-ila; English, Punic, Phomnician. And then he says :—‘* Ponig or 
Phoenician possibly survives in the neighbouring mountain Bennachie, on which there may 
have been Sun-altar to the ‘Phoenix, Sun-bird emblem of Bil or Bel.’ '' And then “in 
thie regard,” says Waddell, “the name of Bleezea for the old inn at the foot of Mt. Ben- 
nachie (now a farm house) is suggestive of former Bel Fire-worship there.” Bleezee he 
identifies with Blaze, Blayse or Blaise, “ the name of a canonical saint introduced into 
the early Christian Church in the fourth century from Cappadocia, like St. George, the 
traditional place of whose massacre is at the old Hittite city of Savast.” Blaise was the 
patron saint of Candlemas Day (2nd Feb.), 80 Bleezes “may preserve the tradition of an 
ancient Phoenician altar blazing with perpetual fire-offering to Bel.” 

Cilician. 

This name is spelt in the main Newton Stone inscription as Sésilokoy and in the Ogam 
as Siollagg4, and according to Waddell, equals Greek, Kilikia ; Latin, Cilicia ; Babylonian, 
XKilakku, Xilakki. Its seaport was Tarsus (Hebrew, Tarshish), whose actual harbour waa 
Parthenia, “‘ or Land of the Partho . , . a dialectic variation of the Phoenician eponym 
Barat, in series with tho Prit on the न ----------- in series with the Prit on the Newton monument.6 Tarsus was ` ` 9 special centre 

4 Te will be observed, however, that Waddell’a actual reading is Penig. = ॥ the norent show be 
, on the second syllable, it will seriously affect the identification with Phoniz, 


Phonician- 
॥ ‘This name ia read by Waddell os Pret or Prat; tho actual letters inscribed being said to be PWT 
or PAT, 





Waddell identifies with Greek, 





— 
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of Bel-worship under the special protection of the maritime tutelary goddess 
Barati ....the Phosnician prototype of our modern British tutelary Britannia 

The Cilicians are identified with the Phoenicians thus: “ Phoenix and King Cadmus 
the Pheenician are called the sons of Agenor, the first traditional king of the Phoonicians 
and their brother was Kilix.” Then says Waddell, “the ancient Phoenician colonista from 
Cilicia proudly recorded their ancestry . , , , were in the habit of not returning to their 
native land [Tkar of Cilicia and of the inscription must have found Scotland a change from 
Palestine]. . = . and transplanted their homeland name of Cilicia to their new colonies.” 

E.4., near Bognor on the South coast of England lies “ Sels-ey or the Island of the Sela 
+ > + + Where a hoard of pre-Roman coins of ancient Briton were found.” Zy is a well- 
known British term for ‘island’ in place names and Waddell remarks, by the way, that 
“significantly the Pheenician word for ‘island’ or ‘sea-shore’ was ay.”’ But his point here 
is that these coins bore “ solar symbols hitherto undeciphered,” though Evans thought 
them “something like Hebrew characters.” Going on the Newton Stone Waddell reads 
these characters as SiL, “ which seems to be a contraction for the fuller Sééilokoy or Cilicia 

ट Not far off Selsey, on the ancient high-road, lies Sil-chester, "' (6 pre 
Roman capital of the Segonti clan of the Britons, saitl to have been also 
called Briten-den or Fort of the Britons" and is very Phoenician. “ This 
discovery of the ancient Phoenician origin of the name Sels-ey, or Island 
॥ LO of the Sels or Cilicians,” suggests a similar origin for “ Sles-wick or 

Axctest Barmse Abode of the Sles, for the Angles in Denmark,” while “ the Silik form 
Com raom of Cilicia . . seems also (0 be probably, the source of the Selg-ovm 
SELsry tribal title which was applied by the Romans to the people of Galloway 
coast of the Solway [Scotland].’’ This last seems to have been the same warlike tribe 
elsewhere called by the Romans Atte-Catti .... =Catti or Atti or Hitt-ite.” 
Kast or Kwéast 

'' This title is geographical and refers the founder of the Newton Stone inscription to 
Kasta-bala (Budrum),” the ancient capital of Cilicia about 5.06. 400. It had a great shrine 
to Perathea (Diana), who “ was Britannia.”” The country on the same river, the Pyramus, 
was the Greco-Roman Kata-onia, Cata-onia, “ the L.ad of Kat or Cat—Catti= the ancient 
Britons, and a title of the Phoenician Barat rulers.” 

The identification of Kast with Kasta bala giV0S Us the clue to the Cilician sources of 
the Sun-cult imported into North Britain by the Phosnician Barat princes ` of the inscription, 
from the bas-reliefs of Antiochus I of Commagoene already mentioned. These refer to the old 
Sumerian ceremony of coronation, which “ seems to be referred to in a Vedic hymn to the 
Sun-god Mitra :—‘ When will ye [Mitra] take us by both hands, as a dear sire his son १ ' 
And “ even more significantly in the Volu-Spa Edda" of the Goths in ancient Britain. 

Kazzi or Qasa. 

“ This title is clearly and unequivocally a variant dialectic spelling of Kasi, an alternative 
clan title of the Phanician Khatti Barats,” deriving from “ Kas or Kis, the name of the 
famous grandson of King Barat." It appears in the Vedic kings of the First Panch(-ala) 
Dynasty and in “the Epic king-lists " with the “ capital at Kasi, the modern Benares, 
bordering on the Panch(-ila) province of ancient India.” 

Kaesi or Cassi 18 the title of the First Phonician Dynasty, about B.c. 3000, of the 
Babylonian Dynasty, admittedly “ Aryan" in B.c, 1800—1200 in Phosnician Inscriptions 
in Egypt. It is “now disclosed as the Phonician source of the Cassi title borne by the 

Briton Catti kings . » down to Cassivellaunus, who minted the Cas coins." 
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Waddell then goes on :—The carly Aryan Kadi are referred to in Vedic literature as officers 
of the Sacred Fire and the special protégés of Indra. And in Babylonia tho Kassi were ardent 
Sun-worshippers with its Fire-offering, and were devotees of the Sun-cross , . . . in various 
forms of St. George’s Cross, the Maltese Cross, etc." Waddell here gives a figure showing 
“the pious Aryan Cassia of Babylonia about B.c. 1350 ploughing and sowing under the 
sign of the Cross,” which “ explains for the first time the hitherto unaccountable fact of the 
prehistoric existence of the Cross.” It further explains “the Cassi title used by the pre- 
Roman Briton kings,—a title in series with Ecossais for Scots, as well as the Kazzi or Qass "" 
of the inscription. Assyriologists, however, apparently do not agree to this. 

द्वक. 

This title, as Ikhar, Ixar and [द्वार is a personal name of Kassi royalties, and ocoura under 
many forms, including Agar, in Hittite. Its meaning “ may possibly be found in “* Akharri 
or Axarri or Western Land,”’ i.¢., ‘ Phoenicia and the Land of the Amorites.” 

Sduyri or Silwor. 

These names “suggest the cthnic name of Silures, applied by Roman writers to the 
people of South Wales bordering on the Severn,”’ but that people were non-Aryans, and also 
“it may possibly designate a Silurus district in Spain,"’ whence the author of the inscrip- 
tion is “ traditionally reported to have come. . , . immediately on his way to Britain.” 

Having thus seen how Waddell’s works on his investigation and its results, we can next 
examine the further titles of Prat or Prwt and Gyaolownie or Gioln. 

Prat or Prwt, 

Waddell commences here with a quotation from the Mahd-Bhdrala —“ and king Bha- 
rat gave his name to the Dynastic Race of which he was the founder ; and so it is from him 
that the fame of that dynastic people hath spread 60 wide.” Also from the Mig- Veda :— 
“like a father's name men love to call their names,” The Phoenician Prit or Prwt, he says, 
has been shown to be identical with the Sanskrit Bharat or Brihat®, and is now “disclosed as 
the source of our modern titles Brit-on, Brit-ain and Brit-ish,” Bharat, he says, is also 
spelt Pritu, Prithi, Brihat and Brihad, which last " equates with Cymriec Welsh Pryd-ain 
for Brit-on,” and he gives a number of variants used by the Cassi- Britons from Barata to 
Piritum. Later Phoonicians used Parat, Prat (the actual spelling being PRT), Prydi and Prudi 
on tombstones, calling the graves khabr=Gothic kubl; while the geographer Pytheas, (4th 
century 8.0.) copied by Ptolemy and other Greeks, used Pret-anikai and Pret-anoi for th 
Brit-ons. In the 3rd century a.p., the inhabitants of Parth-enia (Tarsus) called themsclves 
Barats, as seen on their coins. 

Such is Waddell’s philological argument in brief for philologists to judge, and then he 
adverts, upon the evidence of certain coins, to the origin of the name Britannia 

Britannia. 

The first four coins show prototypes of the figure (reversed) of Britannia on the modern 
British penny and half-penny.. No. 1 has an inscription “Koinon Lukao Barateén, the 
Commonwealth of the Lycaon Baratas,"’ i.c., the Barats of Lycaonia in Cilicia about Iconium, 
Konia, which contained “the ancient city of Barata."” No. 2 is a coin of Iconium ; No. 3 
of Hadrian; No. 4 of Antonine. On these Waddell remarks :-—“ these coins, with others 
of the same type elsewhere, are of immense historical importance for recovering the lost history 
of the Britons in Britain and in their early homeland, as they now disclose the hitherto unknown 
origin of the modern British main tutelary Britannia,and prove her to be of Hitto-Phonician 
origin.” The criticism here is obvious : it is quite possible that they show nothing more than 

व 171 6 pescens of bis owes, Siw ha. eave = o ied ae says that a thing may be 80 and so, and 
later argues that is 6 and so, basiny further argument on a supposition taken as a fact, 
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that successive artists copied old coins withovt reference to racial history, One would like 
to have a history of the Britannia coins, showing how the modern forms actually arose, 
point by point, before drawing such an inference as that above made 


This benevolent marine and earth tutelary goddess of Good Fortune ज + + has 
heen surmised by modern numismatists to be the late Greck goddess of Fortune (Tyché) 
Fortune of the Romans + = about 8.८. 490." And then Waddell has o remarkable excursion 
into Vedic etymology :—her proper name is now disclosed by the Vedic hymns of the Eastern 
branch of the Aryan Barats to have bean Bhirati, meaning ‘ belonging to the Bharats.’ She 
is also called therein Brihad the divine (Brihad-divi)’: and she seams to be identical with 
Prit-vi or Mother Earth. Her special abode was on the Saras-vati River, which I [Waddell] 
find was the modern ‘ Sarus River’ in Cilicia which entered the sea at us, the Tarz of ita 
own coins. . . . In these Vedic hymns all the attributes of Britannia are accounted for 
- » » + She is hailed as the First-made mother in a hymn to her son Napat the Son of the 
Waters . + . . (thus disclosing the remote Aryan origin of the name and personality of 
the old Sea-god, Neptune and his horses and accounting for Neptune's trident in his hand),” 
and so on at length to much similar purpose. I cannot follow Waddell here. There is no 
word or name byihad, thet of brihat becoming d when combined with diva by a well-known 
grammatical rule in Sinskrit, and neither bythat nor brihad-diva are proper names. If Bharati 
is called brihad-divd it merely denotes that she was held to be “sheavenly, celestial." There 
is also, ॐ far as I understand, no Sanskrit term Pritvi meaning the Earth, the terms being 
Prithivi, Prithvi, Prathivi, Prithvi, which all have the root sense of * breadth,’ and are not at 
all the same thing as Pritvi. And why go to Cilicia for the original of Sarasvati? Unless 
of course, we agree with Waddell that the ancient Sanskrit works, the Vedas, the Epics, 
the Purdnas, do not refer to India at all historically. And these are not all the difficulties 
here 

Waddell, however, goes even further in his etymological exoursions by deriving the 
name “‘ Fortuna, by which the Romans called this Barat tutelary goddess,’""® from Barati, 
through her name was apparently really Bhirati, or Fort-una, “‘Una... . derived from 
the Hitto-Sumerian ana, one. So Fortuna is a title of " one of the Barats" (or Fortune).” 

He next goes to ` ` the records of ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia, both of which lands 
are now disclosed in these pages to have derived their civilisation from the Aryan Phoenicians,” 
who must thus have been ancient indeed. In ancient Egypt he finds “ Bairthy, goddess 
of the Water, whose name and functions are thus seen to be precisely those of the Aryan 
tutelary Birati (or Britannia). Here he gives an Egyptian figure similar to that on the 
Britannia coins as ` Brit-annia tutelary of the Phoenicians in ancient Egypt as Bairthya,” 
who is “the Lady Protector of Zapuna" or of the “Sailings of the Panags,” j.¢., of the 
Phoenicians. Waddell’s own reading of the hieroglyphs is “ Zapunag.” 

We are next launched into Greek etymology. ‘ Besides being the original of Britannia 
the Phoenician tutelary Barati or Brihad the divine, is now seen to be presumably the Brito- 
Martis, tutelary goddess of Crete . . . . civilised by the Phoenicians, who are now disclosed 

the authors of the so-called Minoan civilisation there. This goddess, Brito-Martis, ‘was 
a Pheonician goddeas.'’ She was identified with Diana, “ like the tutelary goddess Parthanos.” 
Here remarks Waddell; ' Parthenos, as a title for Diana or Athene appears to have been 
coined by the Greeks from that of Barati."” And then he says :—‘ the British bearing of 
this identity of Barati and Brito-Martis with Diana is . . . - that the first king of the 


“A 1 ge (wrihal) is an adjectival expression in Sanskrit meaning great, wide, lofty, expansive 
nota proper name. Brhad-dieg, vrihad-diva, ip also i ' tel to the 
Asta chp, heoitacly, aahakion v iva an adjectival oxpreation : onging to 
began, however, by eying that this waa only a surmise of modern numismatista, 
* Might it not have merely moant that these goddesses wore regarded by the Greeks as virgins ? 
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Britons had Diana (who bore also the title of Perathen or Britannia) as his tutelary.” Brito- 

Martis is the origin of the provincial expression ' 0 my eye and Betty Martin arising out 

of “ the dog-Latin form in the Romish Church liturgies ‘O Mihi Brito-Martis’.” ‘This leads 

to a delicious observation :—" if the first part of the sentence does not actually preserve an 

invocation to her under her old title of Mahi, or the great Earth-Mother, the Maia of the 

Greeks and Romans and the goddess May of the British May-pole spring festival,’"10 
Briton, Britain, British 

Here we have some truly wonderful philology. Briton, Britain and British are all 
“derived from this early Phoenician Barat title," for “‘ the original form of the name Brit-on 
is now disclosed to have been Bharat-ana or Brihad-ana, aa the affix ana is the Hitto 
Sumerian for‘ one.’ So the English ‘ one,’ the Scottish ‘anc,’ the Greek and Roman ‘an 
ens, Latin una, Greek oin-os, Gothic einn, ains, Swedish en, Sanskrit anu (an atom) are all 
of Hitto-Sumerian origin. Similarly Brit-ain, “the Land of the Brit, presumes an original 
Barat-una (or Brihat-ana) .. . , like Rajput-ana, Gond-wana in India.” 

The above quotations show sufficiently Waddell’s philological method, and we now pass 
on to the title Gy-iolownie or Gi-oln, which is important as it “discloses the identity of the 
traditional Part-olon, king of the Seo 

(To be continued.) 
THE ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 
HIRD Session (1924), Mapras 

THe All-India Oriental Conference held its third session at the Senate House Madras 
on the 22nd of December and on the two following days. Thesuccees of this session of the 
Conference was largely due to the untiring zeal of Dr. 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar University 
Professor of History and Archeology, who was the Secretary, and the hearty co-operation of 
8 strong and influential Committee, formed in May last to make the necessary arrangements. 

At 11-30 a.m., on Monday the 22nd of December the spacious hall of the Senate House was 
full to overflowing with scholars and several distinguished savants from all parts of India 
The company included a few ladies. The proceedings began in true Oriental fashion with 
Indian music, and Vedic, Tamil and Arabic chants 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee, the Rev. Dr. E. M. Macphail, Vice-Chanc: 
of the Madras University, welcomed the members on behalf not only of the University, but also 
of the people of Madras, In his speech he pointed out that it was but proper that one of the 
earliest meetings of the Conference should be held in Madras, the centre of Dravidian culture, 
one of the most potent elements in the Hindu culture of to-day. He deplored the untimely 
death of Sir Ashuiosh Mukerjee, whotook a very keen interestin the Conference and was to 
have presided over its deliberations. He referred to the value of such a conference of 
scholars, engagedin different branches of study, Theinterchange of thought, the comparison 
of experience, and the contact of mind with mind have more lasting influences than papers, 
however learned andscholarly. The most effectiveinfluences are thespoken word and personal 
intercourse. He was gratified to note that the sympathetic study of the past was notunaccom.- 
panied in the Indian Renaissance by the study of the languages of the present-day, unlike the 
European Renaissance which in its enthusiasm for the classics ignored the modern languages 
His concluding sugges was that the whole country should be divided ona linguistic 
basis, and that each division should work out the details of its own languages and dialer» 
and he hoped that the Madras Conference might institute linguistic society of India with 
this end in view 

In opening the proceedings, His Excellency Viscount Goschen, Governor of Madrag 
end Chancellor of the University, made a scholarly speech befitting the occasion, His . 
Exveilency who described himself as “an enthusiastic amateur in the field of research 
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which is the object of the Conference, surveyed rapidly all the important contributions 
to our knowledge of the history of civilisation. His Excellency emphasized need, in 
these days of hurry and bustle, “to turn from the present day world, and in imagination to 
throw our minds back to a world of generations long ago, and to cogitate on ancient writings 
and ancient inscriptions, ancient architecture and ancient schools of thought ” and referred to 
the connection of India with other countries in the past and to the ample scope offered for 
researoh. His Excellency pointed out how the recent excavations of Mohenjo Daro have 
openeda new vista, and referred to the great namesin historical and archmological researche. In 
conclusion, His Excellency said, “ one could roam at length down these fascinating bypaths 
each leading on into another and affording glimpses of romantic and historical views which 
urge one on; but you areall far better acquainted than I am with the journey and I must ask 
your indulgence for having as an amateur, thoughmay I say, an enthusiastic amateur, 
attached myself to so distinguished a band of travellers. May the result of your labours be 
an addition to that sum of knowledge, to which your distinguished predecessors to whom 
I have alluded to-day so greatly contributed.” 

Then Sir ए. 6. Sivaswami Aiyar proposed Mahamahopadhyaya Dr, Ganganath Jha, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Allahabad University, to the chair with Shamsu‘l-Ulema Dr. Modi seconding. 
The learned Doctor took the chair amidst applause and delivered his ad re: and made 
many practical suggestions. He deplored the fact that Oriental research has not received 
the attention it deservedin this country and emphasised the need tora central organisation, 
2 little public sympathy, and University patriotism. For the proper inlerpretation of India’s 
past history, wein India have certain facilities, which forcign Indologists with the best of 
motives and the greatest sympathy have not. It is not true that Indians, by nature, lack 
critical faculty, as is sometimes urged. The President alluded to various examples of high 
critical acumen exhibited by the great Indian thinkers, like Patatjali of old and the modern 
Vaiyakaranikas and Naiydyikas. He urged “it is high time that our universities and 
institutes shook themselves free from the notion that they could not carry on Oriental 
research,” 

Turning to the question of Manusoripts he said it was criminal to neglect them any longer. 
The ancient history of our land, political, religious, and military, has to be reconstructed on 
more logical lines than hitherto by a judicious use of Manuscripts, many of which are 
crumbling to pieces and are being lost every day, never to be recovered again. Incalculable 
good would result to Oriental scholarship, if only the various provincial governments could 
make up their minds to spend the paltry sum of a lakh of rupees among them, Heemphasized 
not only the need for acquiring Manuscripts by purchase or by transcription, but aleo the need 
for their preservation. Mere cataloguing, good in its own way, does not go far. What is 
true of Sanskrit literature, in this direction, is truce of Arabic, Persian and Vernacular litera- 
ture. The scope for research is unlimited, as the President pointed out. ‘The exploration 
the single site of Pataliputra has shown what treasure ma y come to light by euch exploration 
and the sites of most of our ancient capitals have still to be investigated. Has not the mere 
digging of asitein Sindh provided information, which bids fair to revolutionise all modern 
conceptions regarding the antiquity of Indian civilization. Then again, meteorology has not 
even been attempted, and astronomy has been barely touched. Similarly, medicine, and che- 
mistry have been worked just enough to become inviting subjects of research. In law very 
little has been done. Dramaturgy and poetics in general have just begun to be studied. In 
philosophy much has been done. But very much more remains, In Nyiya-V aisesika and 
in Pirva Mimémea all that we have done has been pure spade work; in the domain 
of the Kashmirian Saiva Philosophy, even spade work has not been done on the inter-relations 
of the several philosophical systems: there are many inviting problems still unsolved, In fact 
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the fieldis so vast that one feels staggered when one finds the handful of men that there are 
who could do the work. " 


Next he took up the question of the publication of manuecripts, and paid a glowing tribute 
to the Bibliotheca Indica, Trivandrum, Baroda, Kashmir, Vanivildsa and Chaukhamba 
series for their admirable work. In this connection he referred to the need for greater 
co-ordination and more advertisement. 


In laying stress on the need for research and modern methods of style, the learned Presi 
dent ‘himself, versed in the old learning, did not forget the value of the old type of scholars, 
“ Tf outsiders,” said he, “ look upon this country with deep respect, it is by virtue of our Sastris 
and Maulvis. Let us cherish them in their purity.'’ He denounced the introduction of 
examinations for Pandits and Maulvis, and pointed out how in this country examinations, 
instead of being slaves, have arrogated to themselves the position of masters. The passing of 
examinations has become 8 parama-purushartha. Under this system, according to which 
no depth of scholarship is necessary to pass an examination, the scholarship for which the 
Papdits of Benares were famous has almost disappeared. In the indigenous system a man 
continued his studies as long as hefoundany one able toteachhim. There was no examination 
to put an end to one’s studies, “‘ No modern scholar can claim to have that knowledge of his 
subject, which these Pandits had, and that was due to thorough specialization, Pandits 
sometimes worked at a single sentence of an important text for hours together. He appealed 
to those in power not to try to modernise the Pandit or the Maulvi, These latter may not 
possess the wide outlook of the modern scholar, but they more than co pensated for that by 
their depth of learning 


‘The MahAmahopidhyAya then dwelt at some length on the need for a revision 
of the canons of research in fixing the dates of men and events in the interpretation of ancient 
documents and texts, the need for unbiassed study of our old texts. “ From the oldest 
Bhashyakiras up to our own day, we find that a writer before he takes up a text for study 
or annotation has made up his mind as to what the text contains; and it is only after this 
that he begins to study it.” This, though pardonable in older writers, who were avowed 
propagandists like the great Sankarachfrya, cannot be tolerated in the present generation 
of writers, who set themselves up as unbiassed researchers after truth. “ The Brahma-siitras, 
in fact all the more important philosophical siitras, have still got to be studied in this spirit.”’ 
He exhorted those present to develop a passion for veracity, 

Lastly, the learned President disillusioned the audience in regard to the impression 
abroad that this Conference is intended for only antiquated fossils who spend their time in 
lifeless, dry and dull subjects, which have and should have no interest for the modern Indian 
`` It ia equally our aim to endeavour to promote and encourage higher work in the modern 
languages of India. The classical languages must inevitably be for the learned few; the 
people at large can be raised and elevated, and can feel the live influence of literature and 
learning only through the vernaculars. The history of these (vernacular) literatures has to be 
written, and the origin and development of these languages have yet to be traced.”’ 

His Excellency the Governor and the President of the Conference were then garlanded 
by Dr. 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. The Rev, Dr. Macphail proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
to His Excellency for opening the Conference, and for delivering his scholarly address. The 
opening session termi with a group photograph. 

The delegates were invited in the afternoon to 8 Vidwat Parishad at the Sanskrit College, 
Mylapore. The orthodox recital of texts and disputations in the styles of the Girukula days 
of yore were conducted in the Sdstras, His Highness the Ex-Raja of Cochin, a Sanskrit scholar 
of reputation, and a student of Tarka, presiding. The proceedings were conducted entirely 
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in Sanskrit, which is often supposed mistakenly to bo altoget dead 
over, the members and delegates were entertained by Mr. Alladi Krishnasami Aiyar, a member 
of the College Committee | 

This was followed by a lantern lecture by Dr. K. N. Sitaraman on Indian Architecture 

The 2nd day. The Reading of Papers —The number of papers submitted to the Con 
ference was very nearly 200. It was, therefore, resolved to divide the Conference into 
three sections; Language, Literature and Philosophy going into one section, and History 
Geography, and Anthropology into another, while Dravidian and other Languages con- 
stituted a third. These were presided over respectively by Dr. Jha, Dr. 8. C. Majumdar 
of Dacca, and Dr. 8. Krishuaswami Aiyangar. For the Uruda group of papers Principal 
Muhammad Shafi of Lahore presided. The first section had as many as 75 papers to deal 
with, the second about 60, and the third about 35. The cutting of the time allowed for 
discussion, and the enforcing of the time limit, alone rendered it possible to get through so 
large a number. The subjects were varied, and the amount of information brought 
to bear on them was really amazing. On the second day there were two sessions, during 
which a large number of these papers were read. In the evening, the Andhra Sahitya Parishad 
were at home to the delegates, and exhibited various manuscripts. There was a distribu- 
tion of shawls with gold borders to the learned Pandita and Maulvis, specially invited to 
the Conference. This was closely followed by the Presidency College Sanskrit Association's 
a performance of the Mricchakalika (the Little Clay Cart). The performance was 
a splendid exhibition of literary and histrionic talent by the students, and was much 
appreciated 

3rd day.—On the third day there was a Literary Session from 8 to 11 a.m. 

The basiness Meeting was held between 1-30 and 2-30 pP.m., when the report of the 
Calcutta Session waa presented by the Honorary Secretary and adopted. An All-India 
Committees was appointed to draft a constitution. To this Committee was referred the ques- 
tion of a Journal for the Conference, and other kindred questions. The invitation of the 
Allahabad University to the Conference to hold its next session there, was also accepted 

The President was then thanked and garlanded, and was presented with a gold 
shawl. Mr. V. P. Vaidya proposed thanks to all those who rendered this session a success 








Later there wus an exhibition of Hindu Music in various forms, vocal and instru 
This consisted of a long, varied, and interesting programme 

The success of this session of the Conference was largely due to Dr. 8, Krishnaswami 
Aiyanger, theSecretary, and Mr, P. P. 8. Sastri, the Joint Secretary, both of whom spared 
no pains to arrange every detail and to look after the delegates from the various partaof | 
India, 
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THE TATTVA PRAKASA. 
(Of King Sri Bhojadeva.) 
TRANSLATED BY THE Rev. 2. P. JANVIER, MLA., FatTeqoana, 
with + Foreworp sr Ds. J. N. FARQUHAR, 
Foreword. 

Tue early history of the great Saiva sects is far from clear. The two chapters in the 
Sarvadaréanasangraha, called respectively Nakulifa Pdéupata and Saiva Daréana, give us 
sketches of the teaching of two contrasted schools. 

In the later books belonging to the type of the Saiva Daréana there are statements to the 
effect that the former type was revealed by Rudra, the latter by Siva: (see Bhandarkar 
Vaishnaviem, Saiviam, efc., 126-7; 16) and it is quite clear that the two groups of secta 
differ largely from each other both in teaching and practice. In my Outline of the Religious 
Laterature of India, I have ventured to distinguish the groups as Pdéupata Saivas and Agamic 
Saivas, because the teaching of the latter group rests finally on the .4jamas, while the former 
goes back, as Madhava shews us, at least to the time of the formation of the Lakuliga PAdéupata 

which appeared long before the 4gamas were written 

In Madhava’s easay, Saiva Daréana, a good many of the ancient books are mentioned 
especially the following Agamas, Mrigendra, Paushkara, Karana, Kdlottara, Kirana and 
Saurabheya, and two works of which I know nothing, the Bahudaivatya and the Tativa Saigraha 
Several ancient scholars are also mentioned, the Siddha Guru, Aghora Siva Achirya, Rama 
Kantha, Soma Sambhu and N Ariyana Kantha ; but they also seem to be otherwise unknown 
But there are three quotations from a treatise called Tatlva Prakdéa and one from Bhojaraja 
and it now turns out that 3101979} 8, king of MAlw&, who reigned at Dhar4, 1018—1060 «.n., 
is the author of the Taliva Prakasa. The text has been found, and is published in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series ; and all four quotations occur in it, I. 6, 7, 13, 17, and also a 
fifth passage which is referred to, I. 8-10 

It is clear that several sects come under the general category of Agamic Saivas, notably 
the Vira Saivas and the Tamil Saiva Siddhinta. Cowell and Gough, in their translation of the 
Sarvadaréanasaigraha, take it for granted that the system described as the Saiva Dardana 
is identical with the system of the Tamil Saiva school; but whether the system is identical 
or not, it is clear there were two distinct groups, one scattered all over India whose literature 
was in Sanskrit, the other found only in the South, its literature all in Tamil. It also seems 
probable that the earliest books of the Sanskrit-iterature were written several centuries before 

earliest books of the Tamil dogmatic began to appear 

I should therefore be inclined to conjecture that the earliest books of the Saiva Daréana 
were written by the Siddha Guru and other leaders at early dates, say between 500 and 1000 
A.D., and that the Tattva-prakdsa, written probably between 1030 and 1050 a.p., proved 
one of the simplest and clearest manuals of the sect,so that it was well fitted for quotation in 
a brief casay such as MAadhava's is ; and that the later books, including Srikantha Sivachiirya’s 
Bhdshya, which are discussed by Bhandarkar, are the continuation of the same movement 
It is probable that the people who professed the system were mainly SmAfrtas ; that is clearly 
true of Bhojadeva ; and the few families which, tomy knowledge, still profess the system in 
the South are Sm4rtas resident in the Tanjore and Tinnevelly districts. It is possible that 
careful inquiry might discover others in North India who still cherish the old literature 

The Tamil Saiva SiddhAnta rests primarily on the Tamil hymns of the great early singers 
and the sect is 9 popular one, with many adherents among the common people all over the 
South, It is probable that the Tamil dogmatic was produced partly under the stimulus 
of the Sanskrit books. Yet it is also probable that the two systems differ in a number of 
details : tho Vedantic standpoint of the Sanskrit system is certainly Visish{Advaita, while the 


Tamil Saiva standpoint is called SivAdvaita; 
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The Tattea Prakdéa has been translated into English bythe Rev. E. P. Janvier, M. A., 
of Fatehgarh, and is here published in the hope that it may help in the study of the teaching 
and the history of both schools.—J.N.F 


Chapter I. 


1. May He, whose essence is intellect, the one, the eternal, the pervasive, the ever-risen, 
the Lord, the tranquil, the world's primal cause, th all-favouring,—may He be supreme | 

2. The glory of Siva, which neither rises nor sets, nor is destroyed, gives final release 
and which is by nature both knower and doer,—may that glory be supreme ! 

3. To her, by whom this Siva is energized to give experience and release to his circle 
of animate beings,—to her, the one who is, in essence, thought, the first, with all my soul I 
make obeisence. 

4 For the sake of benefiting the world, we have, with 8 heart full of pity, succinctly 
composed this “ Illumination of the Principles.” 

5. Inthe Saivdgamas the most important thing is the series of three, namely the Master, 
the animate being, and the fetter, i.e., pan, pasu, pdéa. In this series the Master is called - 
Siva, Animate Beings atoms, the Fetter. the five objects. 

6. Those whose souls are freed are themselves Sivas, but they are freed by His favour. 
He, it should be borne in mind, is the eternally freed, the one, having a body consisting of the 
five mantras, - 


7. The following five-fold action is predicated of the ever-risen one : creation, preserva- 





and the second under that of corruption and action. 

9. The whole molecules are under the influence of corruption, matter and action. Of 
these the firet is of two kinds: first, those whose impurity is destroyed, and, second, those 
whose impurity is not destroyed. 

10. Showing favour to the first eight, Siva gives to them the rank of Lords of Knowledge 
The others he makes Mantras. These are said to be seventy million. 

11, 12, 13. Among the molecules of destruction, whose corruption and action are dons 
away, showing favour to some, the Highest grants them the rank of King of the Worlds 
Others he, of his own will, makes Lords of the Mantras. Of these there are one hundred 
and eighteen. At the time of the opening of the day the whole molecules exist as 2 residuum 


previous action to the eight-doored bodies, enter all wombs. The eight-doored consists of 
the internal organ and the instruments of the action of intellect. 

14. Eight of these are called = Mandalins,” and an equal number are Krodh, ete., Vireé 
and Srikantha and the hundred Rudras. These together are one hundred and eighteen 

15. In order by an act of power to doliver those whose corruption is matured, He, 
assuming the form of a teacher, unites them by initiation to the highest principle 

16. All the souls that are bound appoints to the experience of sense-objecta, accord- 
ing to their previous actions, This is the reason that they are called “ beasts,” 


'Y. Action 9 said to be boginningless, good and bad, ana various, Matter, being in 
the form of substan + universe, and it is eternal ॥ - 
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9). Because it is favourable to the fetters, the soul-obscuring power of the Creator is 

called a fetter. Thus the fetters are four-fold 
Chapter II 

1, Inall the books, from first to last, they call the five pure principles the Siva principle 
There is always energy in the Siva principle, and in the principle called the “ Science of God.” 

®. In order that the soul may be cognizant and efficient, there arise from matter five 
principles,—time and destiny, and likewise art, and science and passion. 

% From matter arise, one from another, the unmanifest, the quality principle, intellect, 
egoism, mind, the organs of intellect, and action, their objects, also, and the physical elements. 

4. Primarily for the experience of the soul there arise the twenty. There are, also, the 
three, between which and the qualities of matter there is fundamentally no difference. 

5. The teachers describe the Siva principle as pervasive, single, eternal, the cause of the 
whole universe, characterized by knowledge and activity. 

6. Itis in reliance on this that desire and all the other energies perform their individual 
functions. Hence they call this the “ all-favouring ` ' one. 

7. The first slightest movement of this one, who desired to create for the benefit of the 
intelligent and unintelligent, that is called the Power principle, and is not distinguished from 
himself 

8. The outreach that exists in the absence of increase or decrease, in the powers of 
knowledge and action,—that the enlightened call the “ Saddsiva " Principle 

9. When the energy called knowledge is in abeyance, and action is in the ascendant 
that is called the “ Ivara” Principle. It is always the performer of the functions of all 

10. - Where the functioning power is in abeyance, and the one called knowledge obtains 
the ascendancy, the principle is called “Science.” It is enlightening because of being in the 
form of knowledge. 

11. The whole molecules, tone and syllable, are said to be ever dependent on the SadA- 
diva principle ; again, the lords of the sciences on the Lord, and the mantras and sciences on 

Science. 

12. There is in this world really no series of all these five, because of the absence of time ; 
but for practical purposes, an arrangement of them has indeed been made in the text-book. 

13. There is in reality one principle, called Siva, sketched aa having a hundred various 
powers. Because of the difference in operation of the powers, these differences have been 
set in order aa belonging to it 

14. For the sake of favouring the intelligent and unintelligent, the Lord, assuming 
these forms, performs an act of kindness to the intelligent beings whose powers are held in 
check by beginningless corruption. 

15. To the atoms the all-favouring Siva grante experience and liberation in their own 
functions, and to the brutish breed, strength to perform ite proper task 

, 16. This surely is an act of grace for the intelligent, that liberation should have the form 
of Siva—Ikeness. He, because of the beginninglessness of action, does not reach perfection 
without experience in this world. 

17. Hence, in order to provide for his gaining experience, the Creator creates the body, 
the instruments and the universe. For there is no result without an actor, nor yet without 








Chapter IIL. 
1. The energies are known to be his instruments, matter his material. The latter is 
described as subtle, single, eternal, pervasive, without beginning or end, kindly 
2. Common to all beings ; this ia the cause, also, of all worlds, for it is involved in the 
actions of every person ; by its own nature it is productive of infatuation. 
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3. Having consideration for actions, Siva, by his own powers, causes change in matter, 
and to every soul gives bodies and their instruments to have experience withal, 

4. Matter, being possessed of various powers, creates in the beginning the time principle 
only, binding the world into the forms of past, present and future : hence it is time. 

5. Destiny is in the form of destining force ; it, also, arises next from matter. Because 
it destines everything, therefore it is called destiny 

6. Afterwards art arises from matter. Gathering the corruption of the souls, it reveals 
active power ; bence in this world it is called “ art.” 

7. With the help of time and destiny, matter is constantly doing its work of creation on 
everything, from the smallest particle to the earth. ९ 

४ For the purpose of revealing sense-objects to the soul, whose active power has been 
akened, this art brings forth the science principle, which is in the form of light. 

9. This, by its own action, breaking through the obstruction to the power called know- 
ledge, reveals the masa of sense-objecta. It is in this world the highest instrument of the self 

10. When intelligence becomes capable of being experienced by the soul, and has the 
form of pleasure, ete., then science becomes the instrament. But intelligence is the 
instrument in the perception of sense-objects. 

11. Passion is enthralment without distinction between the objecta of sense. It is the 
ordinary cause of the attachment of the soul, and is different from the characteristics of | 
intellect. 

12. Bound by these principles, when the animate being reaches the state of having 
conscious experience, then it is called “ soul” and is given a place among the principles. - 

Chapter IV. 

1. For the experience, assuredly, of this very soul, the unrevealed is born of thia matter 
This unrevealed is undefined because of its unmanifested qualities 

2. From the unrevealed springs the quality principle, too, in the form of enlightenment, 
operation and restraint, called "" sattva, rajas, tamas "’ and producing pleasure, pain and 
infatuation 

3. From the three elements arises intellect. It iz said, also, to have the characteristic 
of distinguishing between sense-objects. This, too, is of three kinds by quality in accordance 
with actions of previous births. 

4. Egoism is three-fold, being in the form of life, action and pride of power. By union 
with it an existant sense-object comes into experience. 

5. Eyoism is, further, divided three-fold according to the difference between the qualities 
`" sattva, rajas and tamas ; ” and it is called by the names “ modifying, passionate, elemental.” 

6. From the passionate arises mind, from the modifying arise the senses, and from the 
elemental the regions. This is the order of their emanation from that. 

_ 7. Mind is in the form of desire, and its business is consideration ; the instrumenta of 
the intellect are the ear, skin, eye, tongue and nose. 

8. The percepte of these are sound, touch, form, taste and smell. These are, respectively, 
their sense-objecta, even five of fivo. | 

9. The perception of sound, ete., respectively, is said to be the funotion of these. कौ 
voice, hands, fect, and the organs of excretion are the organs of action 
ष 10. Speaking, grasping, walking, excretion and satisfaction, are the action of चरत 
he internal organ is three-fold and is called egoism, intellect and mind 
nn oh etn at ee tnt ad erp of tn, 
0» ive sieacs) वन ir regions, they are ether, air, fire, water, earth : these 

12. The subtle forms of sound, etc., are called their regions. The phyaical élemen 
arise from these five by the addition oh ck Gian cha aedee five physical elements 
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13. Giving space, blowing, cooking, collecting and bearing, are described as the respective 
functions of the physical elements, cther, etc 
Chapter V. 

1, That which is the ten-fold activity is performed when undertaken by the instru 
mental causes. The instrumental causes, because of their innate weakness, act in dependence 
upon result. 

2. The first five belong to one class, because they are of the form of thought ; but the 
remaining seven, beginning with matter, are said in the Saiva to be of two kinds 

3. In this world the connection of all, from the unrevealed on, is with the qualities, 
because of their being in the form of pleasure, pain and infatuation. There is this peculiarity 
in the last ten 

4. Despite a similarity in quality between sound, etc., and the unrevesled, because 
they are not equivalent, the one to the other, a separate class is to be recognized here. Also, 
there is a special case of some through the connection caused by the latency of the effect in 
the cause. 

5. ‘The standing of all the principles has been related in order of creation, In the end, 
when the process is reversed, they sink back into matter. 

8. Apart from matter every pure species sinks back into energy ; and this stands at one 
with Siva the soul of all. 

7. Matter, Soul, Siva,—this triad survives at the destruction of the world Again, 
this becomes active, as before, in creation. 

8. Through mercy to all the wearied creatures in the world, the Lord causes the destruc. 
tion of the universe, that these very beings may have rest. 

Chapter VI. 

1. Through pity for the animate beings, the highest Lord grants yet again, creation to 
those tormented by the fact that their action is not matured. Thus he matures the action 
of the embodied. 

2. Having granted maturity of action through experience, and so, having performed 
the initiatory ceremonies, the one fount of mercy, the ever-gracious Siva, by an act of power, 
releases all animate beings 

3. That among all existences causing experience, which remains to the end of the age, 
is called a principle, Hence a body, a jar, or the like, is not a principle. 

4, The source of each principle and its primary and secondary causes, also the arrange 
ment of all the principles, have related. 1 

5. Moreover, the principle of principles, on which this whole universe rests, has been 
told easily. The glorious King Bhojadeva has arranged ` ` The Illumination of the principles."’ 
A few Notes on Tattva Prakdsa. 


I, 8. The originals of “ molecules of discernment,” “ molecules of destruction,’ and 
“whole molecules "' are, respectively,—vijiinakald, pralayakald and sakald. Itis a question 
in my mind whether it is better to retain the Sanskrit terminology even in the translation, 
explaining it in the notes, or to translate this terminology as nearly as possible. 

I, 9. “The first,” viz., molecules of discernment 

I, 11, 12, 13. The translation of these verses is very difficult, owing to the fact that, as 
they stand in the Sanskrit they mean next to nothing. By 8 manipulation of the verses, 
which is indicated in the notes, the translation given here is educed. Is it better to try to 
make sense from the verses as they stand, or to commingle them as the notes indicate, 
fitting parts of different verses into each other, so as to make the perhaps better sense of the 
present translation १ 
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“ Beasts "—This word I have consistently translated by the term “ animate 


being,” as in I, 5, but here I have departed from that translation because the context seemed 


to demand it 
II, 1. “ Scie 
II, 4. 
three `` are those of I, 5 





ence of God "—The original is [évaravidyd. Should it be translated ? 
The twenty " have been named in the immediately preceding verses 


The 





II, 8. Saddsiv—Should this term be translated? If so, how ? 


II, 9. {évara—Of course, this can be translated “lord” or “lordly”; 


but the 


question is whether it would make the matter clearer to do so. What policy should one 


pursue in such matters ? 


Vidya. The same question here 


II, 10. “Science 
II, 15. “ Brutish breed "—viz., the fetters. 
Tl, 16. “He” the intelligent 


1, 6. There is a play here in the original on kald and kalayiiva. It seems almost 
impossible to reproduce this in translation, though it is important to do so 


VI, 5 


“ The Illumination of the Principles ''—This is the way I have translated T'ativa 


Prakdia. Would it be acceptable as the title of the whole, in place of the Sanskrit name ? 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


THe Howe or ax Eastrens Cran: A Study of 
the Palaungs of the Shan States. By Mes. Lesiie 
पवद. Oxford, Clarendon Preas. 1924. 

We have in this volumo anothor of the excellent 
books that Mra. Milne gives us from time to time. 
In this case the tribes inhabiting part of British 
Burma, with which she deals, are brought before us 
in ७ manner that leaves little to be desired. Mra 
Milne is indeed an experienced and honest observer 


of human beings, and anthropologists have reason 
| Darrative 15 always lively, it is quite easy to see that 


ber journeys could only have been accomplished 


to be once more grateful for her energy, courage and 
capacity for telling her story 

She starts in her characteristic way by saying 
that “this book ia concerned for the most part 
with the Katur (Samlong) tribe of the Palaungs, 
living in or near Nambhean, the capital of Tawngpeng 
[Taungbaing}], which is nominally o Shan State 
but is governed by a Palaung Chief and inhabited 
almost entirely by Palaungs.” Mrs, Milne chose 
her place of observation well, and she next tells 
us how she camo to know o people seldom seen 
outside their own States, and what 15 far more 
important, in detail how she learnt a language of 
which she knew nothing at all from a people who 
in their turn knew nothing of any langunge but 
their own. I know what thie moans, as many 
years ago I set to work to learn the language of 
BaVaged in the samo circumstances, I found that 
the savage was quite as bent on learning my 
language as I was on learning his, and entirely 
unable to explain his littl peculiarities of grammar, 
which by the way included grammatical changes at 
the beginning of hia words—African fashion—a 
habit that caused much thought and dolay in 
ascertaining why apparently different words were 
invariably used for the aame object each time he 





was questioned. Mrs. Milne in her entertaining 
way tells us how she learnt Palaung, and I would 
advise all searchers into the speech of wild tribes 
ond the like to study her remarks seriously 
She found willing, even devoted, helpers, largely 
I take it, though she never hints it, owing to her 
own personality—brave, kindly, energetic, humour- 
ous, sympathetic, She aleo gives us & bright and 
informing narrative of the journey into the wild 
hills occupied by the Palaungs, and though her 


by a woman prepared to face all difficulties with 
an intrepid heart. 

Passing on to tho main contents of the book, 
it will by found to be most systematically put 
together, so aa to tell the whole story point by point. 
Beginning with History and a short excursion into 
Ethnology, we shall find that the Palaungs are @ 
Mon-Khmer people fixed in = land chiefly oocupied 
by Shans and dominated by them: only one State, 
that of Tawngpeng, being, as already said, under 
a Palaung chief, whose capital Namhaan ia, from 
an illustration, a typical Far Eastern village on 
the top of ono of the many hills in the Shan States 

After this Mrs, Milno takes us through the 
Palaung’s lifo from birth to death. Boginning 
with the baby, she writes: ‘* The life of a Palaung, 
like that of a Shan, ia hedged about with racial 
and family traditions, and much that I wrote in 


my book on tho Shans [Shans at Home) applies 


to the Palaungs, in so for as their early childhood 
ia concerned, but there the resemblance ends," 
Every detail, and they are all valuable, is then 
given of the baby's life and upbringing, together 
with the superstitious practices in connection 
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therewith ; even the songs sung to it and ita games 
day seem to be typically Far-Eastern, it may be 
remarked in passing, and it is also pleasant to feo 
that “a little child has a happy life in the villages 
of the Palaung and Palé [a clan of the Palaungs)." 

“Little children between the ages of four and 
nine or ten enjoy a good deal of freedom,” and 
eoon learn to make themselves useful. They 
certainly live in beautiful situations, are carefully 
taught the ways of lie, sing many songs (recorded 
by Mrs. Milne), have counting-out games, indulge 
in @ secret langusge and unfortunately learn too 
much about the Spirits. “The boys and girls 
and all womarried folk of o Palaung village are 
looked after, as to their conduct, by certain elderly 
mean and women,” the Pakk'edang, who are wealthy 
and respectable, and appointed for the purpose to 
teach them manners and to watch over propriety 
of behaviour, Thereisa certain amountof initiation 
to life by ordeal, all regulated. It will be seen that 
it ia not a bad thing to be born a Palnung chili. 
When boys have been tattooed and girla have 
passed tho ordeal of the prul, they cease to be 
children and become young men and maidens, 
and love-making begins. This is an claborate 
affair, much regulated and controlled by custom, 
and magic 18 resorted to, to settle: the right suitor 
to marry a8 the courtship proceeds, This sometime, 
eda in iWegitimate children, generally, however 
legitimised by subsequent marriage, But the 
Palaungs make good husbands ond wives and 
are faithful to each other. 

As in Europe, 50 among the Palaungs, there are 
favourite months for marriage, which takes place 
usually between 1Gand 25 or more, as regards the 
girls, the men being older. The marriage is gene- 
rally an elopement under very strict regulations by 
custom, there being a great deal of make-believe 
about it. It ends with a formal recognition by 
the village ekders and ie really quite @ proper 

When married, a man must have a house to live 
in, and as the building of anew house, just as in 
Burma generally, requires great care ond prepara- 
tion, there is much resort to magic and " " wise men” 
in all tho proceedings from the choice of a site 
‘The Palaungs, however, #how no great love for 
their houses, though they are very much attached 


to their villages, and Mrs, Milne has on interesting 


little chapter on Home Life. Sho baa much more 
to say about the Village Life, the village being 
always in o picturesque situation “on the top 
of a hill, on a ridge connecting two hills, or on o 


spur of 9 hill.” Mrs. Milne explains how the people | 


live in it, their habits, manners and customs, their 
festivities and their fears, and on the whole there 


for natives to live in. The people have no manu- 





wants “almost entirely by growing and curing tea 


and by trading.” In this they resemble an allied 
people, the Nicobarese, who live on the cocoanut 
palm and its produce, which they sell. With this 
proviso, Mrs. Mlilne oxplaina the Palaung method 
of agriculture, such as it is. Under native, that 
is Shan or Palaung rule, disputes were settled 
“when there was a lack of evidence, by ordeal, 
in order that the assistance of Spirite might be 
obtained.” Trial by ordeal still takea place रण 
ros under British rule. It is not easy to break 
down immemorial custom. Mrs. Milne, however, 
has not much to say on this important subject, 
aé sho has never personally witnessed such a trial. 

“ Palaungs believe that nearly all the ills of life 


are the work of evil spirite." In such circumstances 


their beliefs in charms and omens are obviously 
important, and Mrs, Milne goca into them at some 


length. Speaking generally, their beliefs ore 
those of the secondary Far Easter peoples. Every 


Palaung woman desires children, though the customs 


regarding child-birth give her a bad time—a very 


। bad time, Child-birth, too, ig an occasion when 


primitive superstitions oar allowed to rin 
riot more or eas. The same may be eaid of death. 
Mrs. Milne gives the death customs at large, and 
some of them are of great interest. 

The modem Palaung is a professed Buddhist, 
but his Buddhism ia only skin deep, a5, according 
to their own statement, it was introduced among 
them by the Burmese king Bodawpay4, who came 
to the throne as late > 1781, Mre. Milne explains 
that it is accordingly of the purer Southern type— 
tha Hinayana, and she gives a brief account of it 
in some very interesting pages, as it affects the 
Palaungs. But the people are Animists at heart, 
ie. they are Spirit-worehippers, and in thia they 
seem to differ among themselves greatly, but 
obviously in this respect they are Far-Eastern in 
feeling. We have it all here, the wandering soul, 
the metempeychosia, and the rest of it, and on such 
points Mrs, Milne is most informing. Paloung 
cosmogony is indefinite, but the people “ attach 
great significance to dreams and their interpre- 
tation, Mra. Milne winds up her text with the 
proverbs, riddles and folktales of this littl known 
folk, 

She has an Appendix showing differences in 
custom, which is ofexeeeding value. For instance, 
‘elopement* is not the form of marriage among 
eff Palaung classes, With these remarks I part 


company with one of the best fleld books on othno- 


logy it has been my fortune to come acrogs 
ए. £. 7 


Twe Fouktone or Bompay. By BR. E. Exruo- 
vex, CLE. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1024 
This well-arranged book, which is likely to com- 

mand much attention from writers on primitive 

3 
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belief and custom, comprises information collected 
by the late Mr. A. M. 7, Jackson from schoolmasters 
in Gujarat and the Konkan, which was subsequently 
published in the form of Notes under Mr. Entho- 
ven's supervision, and also information on the same 
lines secured by the author himeelf from the 
Decean and Karnatak, or Ranarese-spenking, dis- 
tricia of the Bombay Presidency. Mr. Enthoven 
has thus made available to students of Folklore a 
large mass of suthentic fact, which, so far as Bombay 
ia concerned, has never proviously been published, 
and which, when studied in conjunction with the late 
Dr. Crooke’s two volumes on the popular religion 
and folklore of Northern India, should oblige 
experts and scholars to pay more attention than thoy 
hitherto have to ancient Indian customs and 
telers more than once to Sir James Campbell's 
valoable notes on “The Spirit Basia of Belief and 
Custom," which originally appeared in this Journal, 
but rightly points out that spirit posession and 
Bpirit-scaring do not suffice, as Sir James Campbell 
was disposed to beliove, to account for all the ideas 
and 11310115 disclosed by the enquiry initiated by 
Mr. Jackson and carried to completion by himself, 
and, in fact, that the origin of the beliefsand practices 
in Vogue among the people of Western India must 
be sought in various directions, 

The author deals fullyin his firat chapterwiththe 
worship of the Sun and other natural objects. 
In reference to Sun-worship one may add that some 
` people make use of a brass or copper device, Surya 
Yantra, in the form of @ equare inscribed with the 
names of the regenta of the eight quarters, sur 
mounted by two concentric circle bearing the 
various titles of the Sun-god, the whole surmounted 
by the well-known device of the triangle within 8 
circle, Tho device ia included in one of the plates 
in the original edition of Moor's Hindu Pantheon, 
and specimens have occasionally been obtained of 
recent years by collectors of brass and copper 
images. TI am glad to find that the author 
supports my contention that mrigaita, epithet 
of the Moon, signifies deer-marked.” In the 
first volume of The Orean of Story, edited by Mr. 








Penzer, mrigajka is declared to mean ^ hare- 


marked, “ because Hindus sce a hare in the Moon ११ 
and in reviewing that work for another journal, 
I pointed out that sasdnka or sasidhara is the 
epithet used in this sense, while mnwgdnka refers 
solely to the alternative belief that thare 18 an 
antelope in the Moon. The practices incum bent 
upon Hindus during on eclipae are universal through. 
out India, and students of Maratha history will 
remember that it waa during an eclipao on the 
night of November 22nd, 1151, that Bussy attacked 
the Peshwa's army and won an easy victory, owing 
to the fact that the Marathas wors fully engaged 
in the ceremonies described in Mr. Enthoven's 
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of ॐ comet is also illustrated historically by the 
the simultancous appearance of a comet and a 
lunar rainbow. 


On page 92 it is stated that some people believe 
in the existence upon mountain-tops of a class of 
recluses, called Aghori-bavas, who devour human 
beings. The beliefis based upon solidfact. Though 
the Aghori sect has practically been supresaed, there 
are cases on record for the years 1862, 1878, 1882, 
1884 and 1885, in which members of this monstroua 
coniratermity were convicted by British magistrates 
of anthropophagy. Tod in his Travels in Western 
India mentions Mt. Abu and the Gimar hills aa 
being the headquarters of the sect. The recorda 
of the Anthropological Society of Bombay contain 
all the information available about them in 1892. 
In his chapter on Spirit Possession «nd Scaring, 
in which he deals exhaustively with the Godlings, 
Mothers and Demons who form the real pantheon 
of the mass of the people, Mr. Enthoven gives an 
interesting table showing the caste of the priests 
who attend on these minor deities, The list by 
itself is almost sufficient to prove the aboriginal 
character of these local gods and goddesses, who, 
though in several cases they may have been 
adopted into Brahmanic Hinduism sa manifesta- 
tions of the higher gods, have really nothing in 
common with Aryan ideas. Among the most 
valuable features of the author's work ia hia dis- 
covery of survivals of a totemistic organization 
among the lower classes of the Presidency. ‘The 
facts in respect of various social divisions have boen 
given in the author's Tribes and Castes of. Bombay - 
work to enumerating some of the devaks and balis, 
which now represent the totem, and explaining the 
mode of worshipping them. 


In connexion with tho passionate feeling respecting 
the sanctity of the Cow, which is briefly dealt with 
on page 213, it would be interesting to know exactly 
when this feeling developed; for it seems clear 
from the known facta of history that this vehoment 
belief did not exist to ठ marked degree at the date 
of Alexander's invasion or under the rule of the 
Mauryas, Regarding the objection of high-clasa 
Hindus to touch or be touched by a dog, it ia 
curious to reflect that the very last seene in tho long 
panorama of the MaAldbidrata is that of Vudish 
thira climbing # mountain in company with his dog, 
and finally translated, with his dog, to Heaven. 
The sentiment underlying the hero's insistence 
upon the entry into Heaven of his faithful hound, 
is apparently quite foreign to the ideas about the 
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the seventh chapter the author deals with the evil | 


eye, Magic and witchcraft, and mentions various 
of witches. No mention, however, ia made of tho 
most potent method of all, viz. witch-murder 
Perhaps in this respect the Bombay Presidency 
ia more advanced than Behar and Orissa, where in 
1930 the people murdered eleven supposed witches. 
A similar comment may be made on the subject 
of the cure of barrenness, which is included in the 
tenth chapter on women’s rites. The murder of 

especially male children, followed by 





a bath in the blood of the murdered child, is well 


known in other parte of India aa a remedy for 
sterility. ‘Three cases from the Panjab and United 
Provinces, which occurred at the close of Isst 
century, have been recorded in this Journal. Three 
more eases occurred in the Panjab oa recently as 
1921. The absence of all reference to thia type of 
ritual murder perhaps justifies the assumption 
that these savage methods of procuring offspring 
are no longer countenanced by the people of 

Much more might be written about this pioneer 
work. The chapter on Village, Field and Other 
Rites is both important and interesting and should 
be read by those concerned with the rural economy 
of Bombay, while the chapter on Diseaso Deities 
should equally be known to those who deal with the 
sanitation of the small towns and villages and with 
the public health. Mr, Enthoven's work ia not 
morely of valuo to the expert student of folklore 
and primitive belief, but possesses a practical 
value for all who play ० part in the administration 
of the Bombay Presidency 

8, M. Enwandes. 





BottzTm ps L'Ecotm + ५788 v' लाहा, 

Onrest, Tome XXIII. 1923. Hanoip 1924. 

In a previous issue of the Indian Antiquary 
I doalt at some length with the history and achieve- 
ments of the French Far-Eastern School, particular- 
lyin regard to ita antiquarian resoarches in Indo- 
China. The volume that now lies before mo affords 
additional evidence, if this were needed, of the value 
of the work performed by French orientalists. The 
eaay on the relations between Japan and Indo 
China in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
contributed by M. त, Peri, which are added 
separate papers concerning boat-building and 
shipping in Japan, at interest advanced to 
shippers by the Japanese at that poriod, and thirdly 
a Japancso plan of Ankor-Vat. These papers aro 
followed by a remarkable historical reconstruction 
of the first Chinceo conquest of the Annamite 
country in tho third century ».c.,—the work of 
M. L. Aurouwsseau. His conclusions, which are worth 
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perusal, are epitomised in the fourth chapter of the 
eesay, and are followed by a long note on the origin 


of the people of Annam. £, Chavannes, in his 


masterly translation of the Memoira of Seu-ma 
वडाला, advanced the opinion that the Annamite 
race must have had affinity with that of the pre 
Chinese kingdom of Yue, which octupied tha 
weatern portion of the provinos of Tehi-kiang 
and was destroyed in the fourth century 5.c, भ. 
Aurouseaa in his note develops ६018 theory and 
shows that it accords with certain well-cstablished 
historical facta. 

M. Parmentior contributes some interesting 
remarks on Indo-Chineso archwmology, dealing with 
recently discovered Cham antiquities, the statu: 
of Vishnu found in 1912 at Vong-thé, which now 
Chinese sculptures, the origin of which has not yet 
been clearly aacertainod. Another important 
paper is that of “The Vidyirija" by Mr. Jean 
Preyluski, described as a contribution to the history 
of magic among the Mahiyinist secta of Buddhiam 
He calls pointed attention to the fact that tho 
doctrine of the Vidydrdja, or emanations from 


the Tathdgaia, finds its exact counterpart in one of the 


Gnostic soriptures, viz., the Eighth book of Moses, 
which was unquestionably composed between tho 
second and fourth centuriesa a.p. Like most 
Gnostic literature, it is a confused medley of religious 
beliefs in vogue at that date in the Eastern regions 
bordering on Greece, It ia quite possible that 
Gnosticiam borrowed largely from Indian philoso- 
phy, and it 15 equally possible that India in return 
felt the influence of various Eastern sects about the 
fourth century a.D., that ia to say, at the time 
whon the idea of mantrardja appears in the Buddhist 
texte, and when ideas of magic commenced to 

ML F. Goré contributes an interesting collection 
of notes on the Tibetan rogions of Seu-Tch’ouan and 
Yunnan, which adda considerably to our geographical 
knowledge of those little-known lands; while 
ethnologista will find plenty of interesting matter 
in the miscellaneous papers which complete tho 
literary portion of thia volume, They doal with auch 
subjects as “ a method of fixing dates in vogue among 
the Laos", “Magio drums in Mongolia,” and 
‘Tho refuse of a noolithio kitchen-midden at Tam-toa 
in Atnam.” A bibliography and official record of the 
proceedings of tha French Bchool occupy tha last 
two hundred pages of a work, which amply illustrates 


the capacity for painstaking and logical research 


possessed by the French archwologist and anti- 


9, M. Epwanpus, 
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La Licexpe ve L'Ewrenevm Afoka (Afors 
Avapina) Dans Les TexTes Inprexs et Cut- 
wos; por J, Przyivsx1. Annales du Muste 
Guimet. Tome XXXII: Paul Gouthner, 15, 
Rue Jacob, Paris. 1923 
This work which is characterized by deep lnow- 

ledge of Buddhist literature and much anolytical 

capacity, seeks to establish the approximate date, 
the origin, and the character of the Afokdvaddna, 
which, while enshrining traditions identical with 
thoso appearing in the Fiacaya, ia probably far 
older than tho latter work. At tho outaet of his 
theais the nuthor is able to show that etory 
of Buddha's journey in the Adokdvaddna ta older 
than the corresponding passage in the Vinaya, 
and éecondly that, whereas the author of the for- 
mor shows an obviowa preference for the country 
round Mathuré, the compiler of tho latter glori- 
fies the more westerly part of the land in which 

ly Bud¢dhiem was established, There can be no 
doubt that Mathurd exercised much influence 
on the development and expansion of the Bud- 
dhiatic doctrine, owing to the fact that it waa 
eituated on one of the great Indian trade routes, 
and also that ita monastic scribes had inherited 
from the Brilimans of antiquity a knowledge of 

Banskrit,as woll as literary end philosophical tra- 

ditions. The earliest Buddhist communities had 


developed more to the east, principally at Magadha, | 


whore the texta ombodying the teaching of Buddha 
were probably recited in the Magadhi dialect and 
were usually rhythmic, to allow of easy memon- 
ding. When Buddhiem penetrated the western 
portion of the Gangetic valley, the monks of Mn- 
thuri, who were conversant with Sansknt and 
in general were more intellectual ancl highly train- 
ed than the ancient communities of the eastern 
region, developed an entirely new literature, of 
rhich the Adokdpaddna is one ofthe most charac- 
teristic specimens. 

In brief, the author distinguishes three pluses 
in the gradun) extension of the faith of Gautama 
Buddha from the Gangetic valley the plateaux 
of Upper Asia, each of which corresponds to oa 
distinct period in the history of Buddhist litera- 
ture. Originally confined to Maogadha and the 
neighbouring areas, the disciples of Sikya Muni 
wore content with the production of short compo- 
eitions in Magadhi, usually in verse, Later, in 
the plain watered by the Ganges and Jamna, new 
conVerts lent to the service of the faith the highly 
polished prose and dialectica of the old Sanskrit 
philosophers. This was the period of Mathuri, 
during which longer and more perfect works, like 
the Adokivgdina, were published in Sanskrit. 





Finally, on reaching Kashmir, Buddhism became 
more eclectic, lost its character of o local sect, 
and became # universal religion. This led to the 
foundation of a third school of writers and com- 
pilers, who recast, commented upon, collated, and 
developed the ancient texts. 6 
Tn the course of his argument, the author points 
out that there ore three clases of Buddhist works 
which refer to tho Buddhist Councils. The Gret 
class speaks of one Council only, the second men- 
tions to, and the third refers toa third Council 
The Afoktemldna वाड inthe first of thete three 
classes. He also shows that the story of Asoka’ 
pilgrimage ie fairly clear evidence that, at the date 
of composition of the Ajobiveding, the cult of 
Ananda was an essential feature of Buddhism. 
Thence he proceeds to discuss the question of 
Upagupta’s appearance in the sixth and Inet episode 
of the Deeda of Adoka, os embodied in the 
Adokfeaddng, and comes to the conclusion that the 
Ajokderddng is a composite work, made up of an 
original sufra describing the exploits of the Buddhist 


emperor, amalgamated by a scribe of Mothuré with 


the story of the first Council and the lives of the 
Patriarchs. He gives his reasons for holding that 


this avira or Adokreufra was compiled between 160 
and 50 9.6. 


The reign of Pushyamitra seems to have marked, for 
Buddhism, the commencement of on epoch of decen- 
trolization, With his rise to power the Magadha eta 
closes ; and the propagation of the Law in a north- 
westerly and south-westerly direction receives a new 
impulse. For Pushyamitra was a champion of Brah- 
manic Hinduism, and persecuted the Buddhists, who 
wore thus forced to leave Pitaliputra and fled pro- 
bably towards Nepal and Kashmir, and also to the 
regions of the valley of the Jumna, over which the 
mote tolerant Agnimitra Was then ruling 

The author, in the coureo of his work, makoa a 
reasoned enquiry into the origin and significance of 
the Buddhist legend of Pindola, and analyses the tales 
composing the Cycle of Asoka, which are one and all 
derivable from an ancient and primitive legend, first 
elaborated among the Buddhist communities settled 
in the proximity of Pataliputra. An examination of 


|“ Agoka's Hell "|(L’ Enfor d’Agoka) leads to some very 


suggestive remarks on the influence upon Buddhism 
of Iranian ideas, notably in reference to the Buddhist 
eschatology and the igure of the Saviour Maitreya, 
who ehowsa striking affinity to the Iranian Saceyant. 
The author's well-reasoned theme will forma valuable 
addition to the literature which has grown up round 
the figuresof “the Perfect one” and the compas 
sionate emperor, who combined in himself the réles 
of monk and monarch, and carved on rocks, cave- 
walls, and Sandstone pillars in various parte of India 
the Buddhist gospel of truth, reverence and charity 
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Tre worship of the Sun as a very prominent deity was prevalent amongst almost all the 
ancient nations of the world. Thus, the Egyptians had worshipped the Sun under various 
names such as, Horus, Re, ete., and the Assyro-Babylonians used to worship a Solar deity, 
named Marduk, whose fight with Tiamat, a huge monster of forbidding aspect, is narrated in 
their legends. The ancient Iranians paid their homage to the Sun-god under the name of 
Mithra, who was regarded as ‘ the first of the Spiritual Yazatas." Helios, Apollo, the Sun-god, 
occupied a very prominent position in the religious panthoon of the ancient Greeks, and in a 
far distant corner of the world, bleeding human hearts were sacrificed to the Sun-god by the 
ancient Mexicans, ‘in order to maintain him in vigour and enable him to run his course along 
the sky.” In fact, the religious history of every nation, if properly investigated, would clearly 
show that the worship of the Sun, in some form or other, formed an all-important part 
of worship in certain periods of its existence as a nation, The reason is not far to seek ; the Sun 
as the celestial luminary appealed foremost to the imagination of the people, and its daily 
appearance in the horizon, its apparently onward march across the firmament and its final 
disappearance on the western horizon in the evening gave rise to various mythological tales 
among various nations, to account for these phenomena. 

The Indo-Aryans of the Vedic age were no exception to the general order of mankind, 
and the Sun was held by them in the highest esteem along with other nature gods. Sacrifices 
were offered to the Sun-god in various aspects, which were given different names such as, 
Sirya, Savitr, Pushan, Bhaga, Mitra and Visnu, each personifying to a greater or lesser extent 
the different attributes of the Sun. Thus, Sdirya, “the most concrete of the Solar deities 
was directly connected with the visible luminous orb ”’,! and various qualities and functions, 
were attributed to him; Savitr, “the stimulator of everything’ (Sarvasya Prasaviid in 
Vaska's Nirukta, 10, 31) denoted the abstract qualities of the Sun-god and soon. The most 
interesting of these different Solar deities is Visgpu. Originally a particular aspect of the Sun 
chiefly extolled in connection with the march across the sky in three great strides, he came to 
occupy a very important position in the classical period and was regarded as one of the most 
important divinities of the Brahmanical Triad. Mitra, whose connection with Sdrya is a 
little obscure inthe passages of the Rigveda, where he is mainly celebrated along with Varuna, 
ia an Indo-Iranian God,* the later Iranian aspect of whom influenced to a great extent the 
subsequent phase of Sun-worship in India. Bhaga, Pushan and Aryaman were three other 
aspects of Sun and they are also celebrated in Vedic hymns. This list of the Solar gods was 
later raised to twelve, usually known as Dvadaéddityas, and the worship of these along 
with that of Nine planets or Navagrahas came to hold a very important and unique place in 
the Bréhmanical rituals. | 

It is generally assumed by scholars that image worship was not existent in India of the 
Early Vedic period; and though there is a class of scholars who would call this view in question, 
there are no two opinions on the point that symbols representing particular aspects of divinities 
were frequently used in the performance of the ancient Vedic rites. Thus, we have references 
to the fact that the Sun was represented by a wheelin the Vedic ceremonies*, which properly 
symbolised the apparent revolving movement of the San. Sometimes a round golden plate 
or  fire-brand stood for the Sun*. The punch-marked coins, the origin of which has been 
traced by Cunningham prior to 1000 9.0.6, bear on their face various peculiar figures 


eo aaa oe lk eee | ee ॥ Macdonoll, Vedic Mythology, p. $0. Bp! a 
9 RV., 1, 178 (4), 4 30 (4); Weber, Vajapeyo, 20,34; OFV., 83, note 4. 





4 SR.,7, 4, 1 (10), “in piling tho fire altar a dise of gold was placed on it to represent the Sun". Macs 
ilonell, PAL, p. 185. oF ‘i 
Gonell, VAL. P Cj. Carmichael Lectures, 1921, ch, IM, for Dr. 


¢ Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 44 
D. & Bhandarkar's views. 
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which can certainly be taken to symbolise the great celestial luminary. A spoked wheel with 
other variants of the same figure, assumed by some to stand for the Buddhist Dharamchakra, 
is very regularly found on these coins*. This spoked wheel with its variants occurs also 
in the indigenous coins of Taxila (CAJ., pl. III, 13), in those of the Odumbaras (CAI. pl. IV, 
14, 15)and inmany othercoins. The representation of the Sun as “ arayed disc’ occurs also 
in the early punch-marked coins and in the coins of the local rulers of Northern India’. In 
some cases, Cunningham takes these spoked wheel symbols for Dharmachakra ; but they 
can equally well be assumed to symbolise the Sun himself. Dr, Spooner, who was at first 
inclined to find in them Baddhist characteristics, subsequently abandoned his views about 
these marks and held the opinion that they were all solar symbols, though he would 
take them to be Zoroastrian in character १. Again, in certain places the “rayed dise of the 
Sun is placed on an altar and surrounded by a railing, thus clearly indicating that the figures 
enclosed within the railing were really objects of worship inside ashrine®, Cunningham always 
describes this figure as “ rayed circle of Sun on Buddhist basement railing"; but there seems 
to be no good ground, as far as we can see, for describing this basement railing as Buddhist, 
and it may equally well be taken to be Brihmanical in character. M. Foucher discerns in the 
infantile simplicity of these emblems the style of the most ancient manifestations of the 
religious art of the Buddhists.'9 | 

But our difficulty is—are all the representations of this wheel and the lotus 
ascribable only to Buddhism? Originally they must have been emblems designating 
the Sun, but later they were utilised by the Buddhists for their own purposes. On 
certain coins of the very earliest period, small ingots of silver and copper of a definite weight, 
are affixed a few marks, which look like very crude representations of a lotus. On other ancient 
coins, too, certain symbols are to be found, which are nothing but attempts to figure the lotus- 
flower intimately connected with the Sun from the very earliest times". Thus the lotus 
flower is mentioned in the most ancient literature of the Indo-Aryans, and it played a conspi- 
cuous part in the mythology of Brihmanism ; its association with the Sun was due to the 
fact that the opening and closing of the flower timed with the rising and the setting of the 
Sun 12, This observation as regards the connection of the lotus flower with the Sun is fully 
borne out by the evidence of the Purdaas, which enjoin the execution in sculpture of a twelve 
petalled lotus, on different petals of which figures of the different aspects of the 
Sun-god are to be placed with the god Bhiskara on the central pericarp (karnikd).13 The 
lotus flower, as symbolising the Sun and representing other ideas or principles!4 connected 
with the Sun, came to hold such a unique position in Indian Art of all ages and all religions, 
` @ छ, A. Smith, COZM., pp. 136-7, Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10,11. As regards the Taurine symbol, might it not 
symbolise in the earliest times the sun and the moon represented together, one by the disc, and the other 
by the crescent attached to 1६ 7 

7 Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India (C AZ), pl. II, 14; IV, 13; V. 6, 9, ete. 

8 Cf, ASIAR., 1905-06, pp. 160-55; and JRAS,, 1915, p. 412. 

® Conningham, CAJ., pl. VI, 6, 9, ete. 

19 M. Foucher, “ Beginnings of Buddhiat Art,” p. 14. 

११ ए. A. Smith, CCIM., 7. 136, Nos. 1, 15, ete., Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 56, 69,ete. Of. M. Foucher, The Begin. 
ninge of Buddhist Art, pl. I, figa. 1-4, 5, potallod lotus, the-most characteristic form, to be found on the 
coina of Eran. 

13 Enqclopadia of Reliyion and Ethica, vol. 8, pp. 142-5. 

18 Hemadri in his Vrotathagda, pp. 628, 535 and 539, quotes from Bhdgavata P., Shanda P. and 
Matrya P., tho respective passages dealing with Divikara Vratath, Asiditya Vratem and Sdéryanakta 
Vratath. See also HomAadri, Vrote khoada, p. 553, about Strya Vrata from Soura Dharma: ५५ ation 
eucau dea Sdryyarh talra samarceayet, Sarnlikhet tutra padmantu deddadiram sukarnifam."' And red 
flowers (raktopuspa) were specially offered to Sirya in his worship. 

14 ° Primarily, the lotus flower appears to have symbolised for the Arynns from vory remote timea 


the idea of superhuman or divino birth; and secondarily the creative f mth hag oni oe 
PRP: 142-5, © Cremive force d immortall —ERFE., 
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that in the portion of the Viynudharmétiara dealing with iconographic matters, we find full 
and detailed instructions for the figuring of a lotus flower.’ 

Thus, we see that in ancient Indian art the Sun-god was represented by various 
symbols, such as spoked wheel, rayed disc, lotus-flower in various forms and the like. 
When he came to be anthropomorphically represented, these wheel and lotus flower 
symbols were not totally discontinued, and we know that the wheel was placed in one of 
the hands of Visnu, one of the Adityas, and lotus flowers were placed in both the 
hands of the image of Sirya himself. Moreover, the wheel and the lotus flower, as so 
many solar emblems, figured independently in many coins, seals, clay tablets and 
copper plate inscriptions of the Gupta period and afterwards."® 

No icon of the Sun-god is to be found in ancient Indian art till a comparatively late period. 
The reason is not far to seek: for none of the extant monuments of India with very few 

‘exceptions can be dated prior to the age of ASoka. Almost all the oldest monuments of the 
Maurya and Sunga period that are preserved to us are connected with Buddhism, and some- 
times figures of Brihmanical divinities, who are given a subordinate position, are to be found 
on one or other of these monuments!?. The Sun-god figures rarely in these monuments, and 
mention may be made in this connection of the figures of Sirya in an upright post of the 
Budh-GayAi railing, a3 also in the fagade of the Ananta-Gumpha at Udayogiri'®. The godis 
seen riding on a four-horsed chariot, with the reins in his hands, attended on either side by a 
female figure’? shooting arrows, personifying the dawn driving away darkness before the Sun. 
Another figure, probably of a divinity, which is taken by some meta ae? though on insufficient 
grounds,to represent the Sun-god, occurs on the right-hand section of the facade of a cave 
at Bhaja. There, a figure is seen riding on a four-horsed chariot, under whose wheels are 
visible hideous struggling forms, identified by some as the demons of darkness, But as in this 
case the god, or whoever he may be, is not seen attended by the two female figures shooting 
arrows, he cannot be definitely identified as the Sun-god simply by reason of his riding ina four- 
horsed chariot. Figures or figurines riding on four-horsed chariots, which can have no possible 
connection with the Solar divinity, can be found in many of the museums of India®, But as 
regards the Budh-Gaya sculpture there cannot be any doubt that it stands for the Sun-god. 
Though the representation of this divinity is purely Indian in character, the conception is 
somewhat analogous to thatof the Greek God Helios, who is also seen riding on four-horsed 
chariotst'. The Rigvedic description of the Sun-god, which is certainly the back ground of 
the human representations of this divinity in Indian art, pointedly refers to the anys of his 
riding a chariot drawn by one (the horse Etasa), 3, 4 or 7 horses, and there cannot be any 
doubt that this conception of this divinity is a purely Indian one. Again, in the particular 
form of the anthropomorphic representation of Sarya in the art of the Gupta period and 
subsequent ages, we seldom fail to find these seven horses being driven by the charioteer 
` 3४ Pispudharmdéttara, Be, ITI, ch, 45, v. 1-8. 

9 ४ necriptions, pp. 219, 269, ete. be and 

= नामन्‌ she ican bike guardians of the 4 quarters, Apsarases, Sri and others 

Bharhut and Sanchi. 
ह ‰& similar figure on the Deep Lota, 4 Survey of W. India, vol. IV, p. 6. 
gi and yiel, according to iconographic terminology. 

+: eco koe fragments that weed unearthed at Bhijé showed these ee Sess 
some with riders. In this conne¢tion reference may be made to 8 terracotta plaque found there, EY 
८ tats hunt + । 101 कि 1111 13. Seo ASIAR,, 
to represent Dushyanta’s hunt, as narrated in Se aay ates ts 2 ^ 1 
1911-12, ए. 79, pl. XXIV, Bharhut and Sanchi सो ur on them many representano 
se 3 “Archeological Sureey Reports, wol. 11, p = क 8 
व 11 
Indian.’ See also in this connection the reverse device of the dated coin of the Indo-Gree manele 
Whitchead, Punjab Mus. Cat, of Coins, vol. 1, pl. IX, fig. V. 
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Aruna, carved on the pedestal of the image**, But the number of the horses shown in the 
pedestal of these images is not always seven, and reliefs with four horses, though rare, can also 
be found in India. 

The epigraphic records of the Gupta emperors tell us about the many endowments by 
pious devotees, of temples and images in honour of the Sun-god**. Titles like Para- 
midityabhakta, and names auch as Adityasena, Adityavardhana, Adityavarman, Prabhakara 
vardhan, etc., borne by the kings and chiefs mentioned in the Gupta inscriptions, unmis- 
takably refer to the very wide expansion of the solar cult.in northern India, But the 
images and temples of the Sun then erected have almost all been destroyed, and the ruins 
of these temples, in some cases at least, can be identified as those of temples of the Sun only 
through the evidence of the inscriptions which still तलाः. 

As regards the images, they are almost invariably lost. One inscribed image, however, 
was discovered by Mr. J. D. M. Beglar in 1879-80 and was first brought to notice in Cunning- 
ham’s Archeological Survey Reports, vol. XV, p. 12. The date for the installation of the imageis 
presumed to fall in a.p, 672-73, and though the image itself cannot be traced now, it has been 
described, “as a man 2ft. 10in. high, holding a water lily (lotus 1) in cach hand, and with 
a small standing figure, on cach side, that on the right being armed with a club | 
This short notice of the image of the Sun does not enable us to assert that it was of a type 
identical with many Sirya images discovered in Northern India, which have found their way 
to one or other of the museums of India. The essential features of such a type can 
be ascertained if we carefully examine some of these images **, These are, the soven-horsed 
chariot of Sarya with Aruna as tho driver ; the Sun-god with his legs covered, wearing bodice 
and jewels, with his two hands carrying two full-blown lotuses, his head adorned with firita 
makuta; his two male attendants, one on each side, holding pen and ink-pot and sword, two 
female figures on cither side in the dlidha and pratydlidha poses shooting arrows, and two 
or three female attendants. The figure of the Sun, and sometimes the figures of both the male 
attendants, too, have their feet encased in some sort of leggings, Sometimes the legs of these 
three figures are left uncarved and shown as inserted in the pedestal or what stands for the 
chariot 27. Another feature of this Sun-image is the peculiar girdle or waist zone which is 
depicted by the sculptors on the body of the image. This is referred to in iconographic texts 
as aryanga and has been rightly identified by scholars with the Avestan aiwiyaon 
ghana, the sacred woollen thread girdle, which a Zoroastrian is enjoined to wear round the 

t*8, The boots, the close fitting bodice-like garment and this waist zone are the most 
prominent characteristics of this type of image, and their bearing on the evolution of the type 
will have to be duly considered 

The iconographic texts, which lay downrules for the making of images, are handed down 
to us in the pages of several of the Purdnas, viz., Agni, Matsya, Padma, Vien udharmotiara, ete 
inthe Agamas, the Tantras, and works of early date like the Brhat-Samhita of Varihamihira, 

23 The seven horses and Aruga ore frequently absent in the South Indian images of Siryn. 

23 Cat. of the Museum of Archw®ology at Sarnath, by D, BR. Sahni, p. 322; M, Ganguly's Orissa and its 
remains, p. 356; Dr. Vogel's Mathura Museum Catalogue, pp. 104-05, D 46 

24 Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, ‘ (वाजवत, Suiviem, and Minor Reliyious Systema,’ p. 154; Fleet, Gupta 
Inscriptions, pp. 68, 70, 126, 161, 208, 214, 288 

6 ASTAR., 1916-17, p. 14, pl. IX ए. This marble temple of the Sun, one of the oldest Sirya 
temples known to us, is situated at Varman in tho Sirohi State, Rajputann, For later Sun temples, which 
are still extant, wo may refer to Stryanfirkkoil in the Tanjore District (Gopinath Rao, vol. J, pt. Hl, 
p- 300), Modhera in Gujarat and Konirak in Orissa. 

36 CS. Dr. Bloch’s Supplementary Cat. of the Arch @ological Exhibite in the Indian Museum, No, 2027, 
6820, ०६५, Cf. also the accompanying Plate I. 

37 Of. ibid., No, 3925, and Dr. Bloch's remarks in the footnote on page 79. Bee also the images of 
Bérya at Ellora, Gopinath Reo vol, I, part U1, p. 313, and pl, LAX XVII fig. 2, 

Quarterly ‘Journal of the Mythie Society, 1019, p. 287 
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Works on art, which were compiled at a later date, also contain matters chiefly relating to 
these subjects, and the names of Silaparatna, Sri Viseakarmidvatdra-Sdatra and Ripamand ana 
may be mentioned in this connection. Texts or portions of texts are, in many cases, the 
same in two different works, showing that either one borrowed from the other or both drew 
from acommon source, Thus those describing the image of Sirya as given in Visnudharmét- 
fara are identical with those quoted from Maltsyapurdna in Gopinath Kao’s Elements of 
Hindu Iconography™. On the other hand, different manuscripts or editions of the same 
work are found to contain varying texts, though there is no great discrepancy in the delinea- 
tion of the essential features of the images39. Then again, the texts in many cases are 80 
very corrupt and there are so many copyist’s mistakes on account of unintelligent copying, 
that we must be very cautious in drawing any far-reaching conclusions from a mere con- 
sideration of these texte, without reference to corresponding icons to bear out their evidence. 
Fortunately for us, the extant sculptures representing the Sun follow to a great extent one 
or other of these texts laid down in various works. 

Without going into details, we may observe that the most prominent peculiarities of 
the image, 88 referred to above, find their place in these descriptions. Thus to quote 
Varahamihira, a representative writer of the sixth century A.D. :— 

“Niésd laldita jamghoriigandavaksdisi Connatint Ravel. Kiiryddidieyavesan giidam 
pitdduro ydvat. Vibhrinas = svakararihe pinibhyim pamkaje mukutadhéri. Kundala-bhitsita- 
vadanah pralambahdri viyadja (viyanga) vrital."*!. The jfatsya Purdea (Bangavasi Ed., p. 
603, ch. 261, v. 3-4) lays down that the Sun-god is to be shown in certain sculptures as hay 
his body covered by a kind of garment and feet covered by efiulgence, and possessing other 
peculiarities. Tho Sri Visvakarmévatdra-Sdstra describes the image of Sirya in these terms : 
| Ekacakra rathodivya=starkhdnuja susirathih, Turagaih saplabhiryuktahd(?) rddhastatra 
sihitoravih. . , . , Vridatvea (2) निं surakidsca suldvanyo himudyathd. Sahasrisn- 
Surmahdtejomanikundalmanditah, Kuryuh . . . . Kavacaochanna vigrahah. Sandlapad 
mirajive (१) vibhrat skathdhe kare kramit '’ 3*—(ch. 28, v. 51-53, ete.). 

To translate it rather freely : ‘The Sun-god should be placed on a divine one-wheeled 
chariot with seven horses driven by the charioteer, who is no other than (Aruna) the younger 
brother of Tirkshya. He should be wide-chested, red-coloured, and beautiful like a water- 
lily. A thousand brilliant rays should emanate from him, and he should be adorned with 
jewelled ear-rings. The body of the image should be eovered by acoatof mail, He should 
hold two beautiful lotuses by their stalks and the lotus blossoms should be shown parallel to 
the shoulders "’. 

‘Though no mention is here made of the Avestan waist girdle—the avyanga, and of the 
northern style of dress, (wdicyavesa) which are, as we have seen, mentioned in an earlier work, 
viz., the Brhatsanhitd, still we do not fail to find a reference to the fact of the Sun's body 
being covered, evidently alluded to by Varihamihira in the term, hog a piddduroydvat,” 
The Matsya Purdna refers to the same peculiarity in these words : ' Colakacchannavapuyam 
Kacivcitresu dariayet: Vastrayugma samopela caranau tejasderitau’, Tho reader will 
specially note the expression ' Keacicciirésu daréayet,’ and that ‘it should be shown in certain 
sculptures ’ (citra here undoubtedly meaning a sculpture fully in the round and note picture 
as some would suppose). This observation ० 0 ------------------- suppose). This observation of the Purinakir should be clearly borne 
Fi bee Vissudharméttara, tk, Ill, ch. 68, Vorsea 2—11 and Gopivath Rao, Elemente of Hinds 
Ieonography ot. I, part 11, App. C., pp. 87-8. 
Re ane exch fh be quoted by late 
Sdryn is quite different from the texts describing tho sam 





Mr. Gopinath Rao from Matsya Purita to deacribe 
«in Mateya Purdaa, edited by the Vangnbéa 


scr 31 Vardhamilira, Driateamhita, ch. 55, ४, 47-8. ॥ त १) 
98 Jam quoting from a manusenpt copy of thie Ieonographic text which was kindly lent to me by 


Prof. Dr. 7. R. Bhanclarkar. 
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in mind, when we consider that these peculiarities of the image of the Sun, which were 
evidently alien in character, were not adopted subsequently by a certain class of sculptors, 
and images of the Sun-god devoid of these characteristic features were also known and 
described by the authors of the Silapasdstras, 

It has been fully pointed out by Sir R.G, Bhandarkar*? that a particular form of sun | 
worship (Mihira or Mithra worship) was introduced into India from outside in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. The legend of Samba in the Bhavigya Purdna, Vardhamihira’s 
testimony that an idol of the Sun is to be consecrated by a Maga Brahma 
identification of these Magas with the Persian Magi, and the avyariga worn by the figure of 
Siirya as referred to above,—all these facts undoubtedly prove that this kind of worship was 
not identical with the form of Sun-worship prevalent in India from time immemorial; and 
it was Iranian in character?®, It has also been tacitly concluded by scholars that the peculiar 
type of the Sirya image, which was worshipped all over Northern India during the Gupta 
period and subsequently, was also Iranian in character. But it should be pointed out that 
though this characteristic form of Sun-worship was borrowed from the Persian Mithra-worship, 
yet the very image of the Sun-god was not Persian, and very few such elements can be traced 
in its making. If the Sirya image itself is thought to be derived from the Iranian Mithra, 
then we shall bs justified in asking for an Iranian proto-type of this image. But we know 
that the Iranians themselves were not in the habit of worshipping images and our search for an 
image of Mithra, would be in vain, i.¢., before Mithraism itself was to a great extent Helle- 
nized. Mithra in ancient Persian monuments was represented by a symbol, as Sirya used to be 
in the early Vedic times. Thus, for example, in one of the friezes on one of the four dakh- 
mas (sepulchre) of Darius, near the site of ancient Istakhr near Naqsh-i- Rustam, °" between the 
king and fire-altar appears Ahura Mazda hovering above, and a ball which is certainly meant 
to represent the Sun or Mithra’#*. According to the writer of the article ' Mithraism ' in 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics (vol. 8, p. 753), ‘the busts of Sun and Moon and the 
circle of the Zodiac are standing features in the Mithraic monuments.’ But wo shall not be 
justified in saying that these busts of the Sun were the prototypes of the cult-picture of the 
later form of Sun-worship in India. The same writer makes the following observation about 
the expansion of Mithraism in Asia Minor, “The near eastern dynasts which sprang from 
the wreck of Alexander's Empire were fervent worshippers of Mithra, the spiri- 
tual Yazata . = . = It was doubtless at the courts of these mushroom monarchs that 
the Hellenization of Mithraism, which was the indispensable condition of its further 
diffusion, was brought about". 

Tho fully anthropomorphic representation of Mithra in ancient art was due to this Hellen- 
‘sation of Mithraism, and the type of Apollo-Helios, the Greek solar divinities, served as the 
original of this Mithra, as the Greeks saw in him a divinity very nearly resembling their own 
solar deities. That the Hellenes of Asia Minor identified this form of Mithra with their own 
solar and planetary gods isshown by a monument set up by Antiochus I of Commagene (69—38 
g.c.), viz. “the enormous cairn on the tumulus of Nimrud Dagh” on which are five statues, one 
of which has the inscription, Apollo-Mithras-Helios-Hermes. 38 On another relief Antiochus is 
represented as grasing the right hand of Mithra, ‘‘ who is represented in Persian dress with 
theradiate nimbus"”. Now, we find the representation of this Sun-god Mithra (Mihira) in the 
coins of Kaniska for the first time, and there he is shown as wearing a sort of boot, with his 
extended right hand holding something, hisleft hand clasping a sword 8 right hand holding something, hisleft hand clasping a sword hanging down from his 

39 11 Saiviem and other Minor Religious Systems, pp. 153-5. 


34 Frhoteamhitd, ch, 60, v. 19, 
35 Mc. 8. K. Hodivals in his ^ Parsia of Ancient India,” has collected all the evidence as regards the 
identification of the Magas with the Persian Magi, see ch. 10. 
86 Spiegel, Jranian Art. pp. 17-18, ‘7 ERE., vol, 8, pe १5५ 
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waist with his head encircled by a radiate nimbus and body heavily draped®. On the 
reverse of one of the coins of the same king*® we see a figure exactly similar to the one descri- 
bed above, but the inscription in Greek is HATOC (Helios). If we compare these two figures 
with the one of Apollo in one of the coins of Apollodotos*!, we shall see that the latter differs 
from the former in these respects only; viz., the attributes in the hand are different, the 
nimbus seems to be absent and the drapery of the upper part of the body is different. But we 
should make an allowance for the age that intervened between these two types, and the Kushan 
drapery of the former and the different attributes might be the additions of a later age. 

Thus we may conclude that this Kushan ^^ Mihira ” most probably had for its prototype 
the Greek Apollo, as figured on the coins of the Hellenistic kings of India, We may compare 
with this the representation of Mithra in the Sassanian Art of the subsequent period. We 
certainly know at least two such figures carved on the reliefs at Taq-i-Bustin, which have 
been almost unanimously identified by scholars as standing for Mitra (Mithra).4* One of the 
figures has been thus described: “The body is clothed in a tunic-like robe, belted at the 
waist and richly set off at the back by an embroidered border with tassels. His head is encir- 
cled by a halo of rays and his feet resting upon a heavily carved sun-flower, while he raises 
before him in both hands a long fluted staff. He has a foot-gear which appears to include 
spurs . . . The sun-flower beneath the feet of the image, an early symbol of 
Sun-worship, ic a triple flower, and the stem from which it rises is clearly marked, "44 
This relief on which the figure is engraved, cannot be dated earlier than the latter part of the 
third century a.p., and we sec here what features the type of Mithra came to possess subse- 
quently in Iran. On the other hand, the Greco-Roman artists of Eastern Europe and 
Western Asia laid much importance on the legend about Mithra’s having slain the Bull, and 
the Greco-Roman monuments came to bear usually the representation of Mithra in the act 
of slaying the Bull’. However, what is to be particularly borne in mind in this connection 
is this, that Mithra, who was originally represented in carly Iranian Art by o symbol as in 
early Indian Art, came to be endowed with a human form after the cult of the Iranian Mithraism 
came in contact with the Hellenes of Asia Minor 

Now, should we seek to find in this Kushan Mithra, or as a matter of fact in the Hellenistic 
Apollo, the actual prototype of the booted Sun image of the early medieval period in India १ 
There is certainly much truth in the observation of certain scholars that the 
expansion of image worship in India was largely due to the close contact of her sons with the 
‘dolatrous Hellenistic invaders of India ; and this expansion was also in no uncertain measure 
brought about by the activities and the exertions of the Scythic barbarians who came in 
the wake of these Hellenes and were largely influenced by them**. Certain peculiarities, ९. 

39 Whitehead, Punjab Museum Catalogue, vol. I, pl. ny oe eas wi = | ~ ~ ~ 

40 Ibid., pl. XVII, No. 53. 41 Ibid., pl. ए, No. 322. 

43 Spiegel, Irunian Art, pp, 41-2; A.V. Williams Jackson, Persia Past and Present, p. 217 
ond plate. 

43 Persia Past and Preaent, pp. 217-18. Spiegel in his Iranian Artremarks about the other figure: 
“In the vicinity of the above relief (the one described in the body of the paper) is a panel containing 
three figures, the middle one is a king wearing » coat of mail, the left a female figure pours water from o 
vessel in her hand. The male figure on tho right weers a diadem, along beard, a mantle fastened over 
the breast hangs over ite shoulders, it offers to the king the coronal circle. Ido not doubt that the female 
figure on the left represent Anohita and the figure on the ni ght Mithra." (P. 43.) 

44 Mythology of all Races, vol. VI, 287-8, pl. AAATIT, pp. 1 and 2. 

48 M. Alfred Foucher in his Beyinnings of Buddhist Art would date the introduction of tho practice 
of image worship in Indin after she camo in contact with the Greeks, Mr. KR. P. Chanda in his Eastern 
School of Indian Sculpture seemed entirely to support M. Foucher's view ; but lately he has modified his 
opinion and is now inclined to assert that though images were made and worshipped in certain places in 
ancient India, the impetus to the worship of images came to bo widely felt in Indian of the Saka-Rushan 
period. See his Murti 0 Mandir, a vernacular address read by him in the Radhanogore Sihitya Sam- 
milan, 19th of April, 1924, 
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the boots worn by the Indian Sirya and tho close-fitting drapery enjoined bythe 1 aphic 
texts to be shown round the image, and in fact actually met with in most of these sculptures, 
would certainly justify an answerto the question in the affirmative. Butit should alo be _ 
remarked at the same time that the type which was thus evolved was the outcome of the 
genius of the Indian artists, and these few alien elements were 30 entirely subjugated in the 
later specimens that even the alien character of these features was completely lost sight of, and 
their presence came to be accounted for with the help of ingenious stories invented by the 
Indian myth-makers. The Indian artists endowed the image of Sirya with all sorts of orma- 
ments pre-eminently Indian; ey., hirita, keyira,hdra, valaya, udarabandha, de. They placed 
two fullybloomed lotus flowers, Indian solar emblems, in his hands, and their conception of 
Sirya as riding on a seven-horsed chariot attended by Ushi, Pratyfshi, and several of tho 
other accessory deities, wasalaoindigenous in character. Here is another case in point where 
the Indian genius is responsible for wholly remodelling, and giving a new andoriginal character 
to, a type that was primarily non-Indian in nature to a certain extent##, A very careful 
consideration of a host of these Sun images found all over Northern India would most probably 
enable us to lay down the general rule that those images in which the alien dements, ¢g., the 
boots and the close fitting drapery, are most evident, are as a class carlicrin point of date 
than those in which these features are least noticeable. The Sun-images of the extreme South, 
on the other hand, do not show the least trace of these characteristics, which were to क, great 
extent overcome prior to their first introduction there. The iconographic texta ako sem 
to support our conclusion, and thease characteristics, which are more frequently to be noticed 
in the texts of the earlier period, came to be lost sight of or ab most were Very slightly noticed 
in those of the later period ॐ 

The legends that arc current about the introduction of this form of Sun-worship, with 
this type of the anthropomorphic figure of the Sun-god as the cult-picture, have been briefly 
referred toabove. But certain details are worth considering in order to secount satisfactorily 
for the peculiarities of this type. The iconographic texts, also mentioned above, een brief, 
allude to these peculiarities in their own fashion. The peculiar kind of foot-gear, which is 
to be found worn by Siirya, Was not known to the inhabitants of India proper and &o they 
enjoined that the images should be dressed like a Northerner (Kairyddudicyavesan ). Now, what 
is meant by this injunction! If we look at the effigies of Kanigka on theabyerse of his coins, 
or at the headless statue of the sams king’ now kept in the Mathura Museum, we at once 
understand the meaning of this term, udicyaveam. Kaniska and the members of his rece 
were to all intents and purposes looked upon by the dwellers of the Indian plain a5 people 
hailing from the north, and quite consistently do wo light upon certain elements of the dre 
of Kaniska himself, ¢.9., the peculiar boots, the heavy drapery, though Indianised after warads 
to a great extent, the sword hanging down from the belt in a peculiar fashion, in the peron 
of Sarya. Sometimes even the two male attendants on the aide of the central figure, t= 
Dandi and Pingala, are quite curiously enough, dressed in exactly the same way a6 Siryas 
himself. We have seen that Mihira (Miioro) of Kaniska’s coins, and ultimately Apollo ofthe 
coins of the Hellenistic kings of India, formed the original prototype of the Sarya image. 
The avyaaga, or waist girdle worn by the Persians, is not to be found on the person ol 
Mihira on the Kushan coins ; but we must bear in mind that Mihira there is covered from neck 
downwards with a heavy flowing drapery, which in the Indian sculptures of Sirya gave place 
to transparent garments, and the position of the Persian avyaiga, various sorts of Indian 
omaments like Adra, keyira, jewelled Mivtciddma, etc., was emphasised 

As regards the peculiar dress of this Sun-god, one other interesting observation 
can be made here, viz, that we know of at least two other Indian deities who are 
~ 44 Of. the checevations of Eunpenn sbolare Uke Mi Yousher end oliels senrding 4he Sroiiet 
eae eee ere of European abo like M. Foucher and others regarding t! evolution: 

47 ASIAR,, 1911-12, Plate LIL 
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ordered to be depicted as dressed in the Northern fashion. Hemédriin his Vratakhanda 
(vol. 11, pp. 145-146), while describing the images of Citragupta and Dhanada (Kuvera), 
lays down that both of them are to be shown as dressed like a Northerner, and the 
latter is also to be endowed with a coat of mail (havacfy'§. Citragupta, who is to be 
placed on the right side of Yama, is to hold a pen in his right hand and a leaf in his left,” 
Curiously enough, we see in this Citragupta some interesting resemblances, aa far as ite 
iconography is concerned, with the pen and ink-pot—carrying right-hand attendant of 
Sirya, who is known in iconographic literature by various names, such as Kundi, Pifgala, 
Dhata, etc. This Udieyavesr or the Northern dress was not fully understood by the image- 
makers, and these top-boots were especially unintelligible to them. They liked to identify 
the heavy drapery of the upper part of the body of Stirya with the savaca, or coat of mail, 
which they could understand, At least one of the Indo-Aryan divinities, viz., Varuna, is 
endowed with this coat of mail by the hymnist.£° The elaborate legend about Sirya’s marry- 
ing Samga, the daughter of Visyakarma, her flight from him for his unbearable effulgence, and 
Vis vakarma's attempt at reducing this unendurable fejas of Siirya, was composed to explain 
the peculiar foot-gear of the Sun-god. It is there narrated that Visvakarma put the Sun on his 
lathe (Sdéna-Yantra) and dimmed his brightness by peeling much of it from the upper part 
of his body ; but he left his legs untouched. So some texts®! say that his legs were covered 
by his fejas or brightness, and the authors of these iconographic texts strictly enjoin that the 
legs of the Sun-god are on no account to be shown bare by the sculptor. Any sculptor violating 
this strong injunction will do so at the risk of becoming a leper for seven consecutive births. 
This story as well as those iconographic texts, which notice this peculiar feature of this type 
of Strya image, show clearly, in this case at least, that the types of the icona were evolved at 
first, and that then rules were laid down in correspondence with the type already arrived at, for 
the future construction of such images. We have remarked how gradually this alien charac- 
teristic of the image of the Sun was lost sight of, and the South Indian sculptor had no fear 
of being attacked with leprosy when he carved the of the Sun with his legs bare, 
long after the booted Sirya was sculptured for the first time by his brother artista in 
Northern India, 

४9 Por Sculptures of Kuvera with his feet shod and his body wall-covered with क रन witha tunic, accompanied 
by his consort Biriti, sce M. Foucher, Beginnings of Buddhist Art, p. 145, pl. XVIII, 1 and ड. 

49 Pdrdvg tu dakaine tasya Cilraguptam tu Kdroyet, Udjcgaveaam avdhdram dvibhujam sowmyadarda- 
nam, Daksine [ekhani tasya vdme Patras tu bdrayet, Dhoneda:—Kertavyah pollmapatrdbho Varadona- 
ratthanat. Camikardbhas Varada’ saredbharanabhivital, Lambodara deaturedhu-rovdma-pifi gala locanah, 
Udieyatesah katacthtra bhdrdrdito Hara, ete. | 

fe Aiqeeda, L 23 13.— Fibrad-rdpim Airanyam +^ 1. 11/17 Wearing a golden coat 
of mail, he veila himself in his radiance." . 

$1 Mateya Purdea (Vangavisi Edition), क. 903, verse 4; of. Banyiya Sohitya Purishat Patrike, 
vol. XVI. Pandit B. B, Vidyavinod, in hia article on ‘ 8९7 Pade Upinat '(Shoce on the legs of 8049}, 
tries to explain away this covering of the legs as the sculptor's attempt at representing the fcjaa of the Sun 
ag enjoined in the Matsya Puriaa, But he seems to bave fully missed the point that the texta and the 
legend iteeli in fact try to account for this non-Indian peculiarity in their own way. Again, if Birya's 
foot are covered simply by hia brightness, then how it is that we find these self-same boote on the lege 
of hia two male attendants, Dandi and Eundi. One other interesting feature ubout these images 
seem to have been noticed by very few scholars, tiz., even the legs of the female attendants of Sirya in 
many reliefs (2, theso exhibited in the Gupta Gallery of the Caleutta Museum) are covered by theseiden 
tical boots, In this connection, the figure of a soldier (1) on the upright of the railing of Bharhut should 
be noticed. The dresa of this fgureis very peculiar, unlike thoee wory by the figures of an Indian soldier. 
“On the feet are boots, which reach high up the 1९8, and are either fastened or finiehed by e chord with 
two tasvels, like those on the neck of the tunic." The type of the figuro seems to be an alien ono tind we 
may coinpare it with the lion-riding negroid (१) figure on the East Bate-way at Sanchi. The position 
of the figure from the waist downwards is not shown in the relief, (C/. Cunningham's Bharhus Siw 
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We know that the iconographic texts usually give two hands to Sirya, and it is generally 
implied there that the figure of the Sun-god should be a standing one. Reliefs of Sirya with 
two hands and in a standing posture hail from every part of India. But images of the Sun 
with four hands and in a sitting posture are also found in India, though very rarely. An early 
image of the Sun that was cnshrined in Multan, which according to the legend of Samba in 
the Bhavisya Purdna was the first to welcome this novel form of Sun-worship (Mithra worship) 
in India, has been described by the early Arab writers who wrote about India, This des- 
eription, though not very clear, is well worth reproducing in connection with the seated type 
of the Sirya image. Abu Ishak, Al Istakhri, who flourished about the middle of the tenth 
century 4.D. writes, “ The idol is human in shape and is seated with its legs bent in a पप्र ` 
drangular (squat) posture, on a throne made of brick and mortar. Its whole body is covered 
with a red skin-like morocco leather, and nothing but its eyes are visible. . , = , , The 
eyes of the idol are precious gems, andl its head is covered with a crown of gold. It sits in a 
quadrangular position on the throne, its hands resting upon its knees, with the fingers closed, 
80 that only four can be counted,”®? Al Idrisi's description of the image is similar in character, 
but he says ‘its arms, below the elbow, seem to be four in number.’* Other seated images of 
Siirya are noticed by Mr. Gopinath Rao. As regards the four-handed images of Sirya, 
Mr. Macilonell remarked that no images of Siirya endowed with four hands are to be found in 
India. But Prof. Venkatesvara has contradicted Mr. Macdonell and has referred to a few 
reliefs where the Sun-god seems to be endowed with four hands,*6 Butit should be | marked 
here that of these four-handed images of Sirya, all seem to be of the seated type, and if a 
general observation can be made with some approach to accuracy, we should modify Mr, Mac- 
donell's statement and say that standing images of Sirya with four hands are hardly to be found ` 
in India. Another type of the image of the Sun, riding on a single horse, is referred to in 
the Agni Purdnas and the Sri Viseakarmdvatdra Sastra.® One such relief in Kandi (Bengal) 
is mentioned by Mr. Nikhiinath Ray in his History of Murshidabad, 

Solar character can be traced in the origin of the many important BrAhmanical deities 
of the Purdnic period, We have seen that Sirya enjoyed a very prominent place in the 
Rtigvedic period, and Vignu, recognised aa one of his aspects, came to be regarded as one of the 
most prominent divinities subsequently and became the cult head of Vaisnavism. Aas ‘such, 
many images of various types were made of him. The story about Samgf’s ‘flight from तात 
relates how from the leavings or parings of the resplendent body of the Sun, many weapons 
and attributes were made for other divinities. Thus Sudarsana Cakra, Vajra, 018, Sakti were 
each made out of these cast-off portions of the Sun-god,, and they came to be regarded as the 
weapons particular to १1500, Indra, Siva and Skand: reapectively, This legend perhaps 
shows, in no doubt a very peculiar way, the solar basis of these gods. Mr, Krishna Sistri 
remarks in his South Indian Gods and Goddesses (p. 236): “But within the flaming orb 
is recognised the god Narfyana (Vignu) whose body is golden, who assumes the form of 
Brahm4 in the morning, Maheévara (Siva) in the midday and Visnu in the evening . + . 








53 Elliot's History of India, vol. 1 (1867), p. 28. 

99 nh vol. 1 (1867), ए. 82. Idrisi remarks ‘ There is no idol in India or in Sind which is more highly 
vonorated,' ' 
a ०५ Bloments of Hindu Iconography, vol. 1, part Tl, plate LXXXIX (Chitorgadh relief), pl. 
AXXVIT, fig. 1 (Bronze, Madras Museum), fig. 3 (Marble, Rajputana it ie four-handed), 

$ JRAS., 1018, pp, 521-2. 

wor Vidwakarmdvaidra Sdatra, ch. 28, v. 59, Athabdévasamdrudha Marya ५ BAdshara 
Aym P urdga (Vanga Vasi Edition, ch. 61, v. 3), borrows this passage from the former work and its deserip- 
tion of the images of the other Ad ‘yas 15 aleo © case of wholesale borrowal from the same. rae 
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. + + . An illustration from Chidambaram (fig. 144) evidently represents Sirya as com- 
ad of Brahmé Visnu and Mahegvara (‘Trimurti)." 

It may be remarked in fine that the type of the image of the Sun-god, which was 
introduced into India in the early centuries of the Christian cra and largely Indianised by 
the genius of Indian artists, may have played a prominent part in the development of the 
types of many other important Brahmanical divinities 

(The two figures accompanying this article are typically North-Indian in character. The 
details in both of them are fully prominent. The garment covering the upper part of the body 
of Siirya is finely suggested by the artist in Plate I ; whereas, the trunk from the waist upwards 
ia left bare in Plate II. The avyafiga and the boots are clearly marked in both the figures 
The relief shown in Plate II (from Kon4rak, Orissa), a finely carved piece of sculpture; seems 
to be later in point of date than the figure in Plate I 

Tam indebted to Dr. Stella Kramrisch, Lecturer in Fine Arts in the Caleutta University, 
for these photographs. ] 





THE DATE OF THE KAUTILIYA. 
Br H.C. RAY, MLA 

“ Tae finding of the Arthasdsira of Kautilya," gaya Prof. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar 
will remind students of Roman Law of the fortunate accident which made Niebuhr light 
upon the manuscript of Gaius at Verona, in 1816.'"' The importance of the recovery of this 
work can scarcely be exaggerated. There is hardly any field in Ancient Indian History on 
which this Arthasisira has not thrown welcome light. All students of Indology are 
therefore highly indebted to Dr. R. ShamadAstry for not only editing but also translating it 
into English. To the translation again of this work Dr. Shamaddistry has added 9 learned 
preface putting together all the references to this ArthaSdstra and discussing its age and author 
ship. His contention is that the present work was composed by Kautilya, Prime-minister 
of Chandragupta the founder of the Maurya dynasty in the 4th century 8.6. In the in- 
troductory note which Dr. Flect has written and which has been published at the beginning 
of this translation the same English scholar gives us clearly to understand that he is in sub- 
stantial agreement with the conclusions of Dr. Shamasdstry. Soon after their views were 
published, however, they were hotly assailed by European scholars, such as Hillebrandt, 
Jolly, Keith and recently Winternitz. Prof. Jacobi was the only exception.? The criticiéms 
levelled by these scholars may be reduced principally to 3 views : 

1. The work might have originated with Kautilya, but was developed and brought to 
its present condition by his school 

2. The work waa itself originated and developed by a school of polity which was asso 
ciated in later times with his name 

3. The work might itself have been composed by one single author or at least one 
compiler or editor about the 3rd cent. a.p. and been fathered on the legendary Chanakya 
Kautilya, who was then looked upon as the type of a cunning and unscrupulous minister 

Let us now take into consideration the first two points which are closely allied. Kautilya, it 
is contended, may have originated the work, but the work itself was systematically developed 
and brought to its present condition by a school either founded by him or associated with his 
name. What is the evidence adduced in support of this position? Whenever the views of 
previous authorities on Hindu polity are apecitied and criticised, they have always been 

ST Indian Antiquary, 1918, p. 136, Rai Bahadur Airalal on Trimurtis in Bundelkhand has tried 

to bring out the solar character of these Trimurtis, se Plate व and compare it with the 3-hoaded figure 


of Sdrya in Chidambarom in Mr. Krishna Sastri'a work. Seo also ASTAR,, 1913-14, pp. 276-280 
1 Ancient Indian Polity, (Madras, 1916), p. 7 


ॐ For references to the works of the above scholars, see the bibliography at the end of this chapter 


¥. Smith in his Eorly History of India and Thomas in the Cambridge History of India have virtually 
agreed with Dr. Shamadistry and Prof. Jacobi 
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followed by a definite statement of Kautil ya's own views, with a specific mention of Kautilya 
in the third person. This use of the name in the third person has Jed scholars to infer that the 
work wes composed, if not exactly by Kautilya,—by some teachers who flourished in the 
school connected with his name. I regret I cannot bring myself to accept their line of reason 
ing. Forthey have adduced no evidence to demonstrate that the mention of an author's name in 
winding up the discussion of a subject, already handled by previous dchdryas, must necessarily 
indicate that his name has been specified, not to denote him as the individual author but to 
denote hisschool. Itis true that the siifras of the Parva and the Utara Mtmdmed, for instance, 
while introducing such discussions and specifying the names of the various teachers who 
contributed them, have ended with the specification of the views of Jaimini and Bidariyana, 
their reputed authors. It is also true that both Jaimini and Badariyana were the reputed 
founders of these schools, but this latter conclusion does not follow from the mere mention 
of their names at the end of such discussions introduced into their नित, We regard them as 
the originators of these schools, simply because they have been traditionally handed down as 
the founders of both the schools. But is there any independent evidence to show that thore 
was a school of polity founded by Kautilya or associated with his name १ Kautilya has been 
referred to 50 frequently in later literature that, if he had been really connected with a new 
school, at least one reference to this fact would have been traced somewhere in that literature. 
What we, however, find is that he is universally considered to be the author of the Arthasdstra, 
but there is no reliable evidence that he was the founder of any school.? Kautilya does not 
stand alone in this respect. We have a similar instance in Vitayhyana, the author of the 
Kdmasitra. In these siitras also discussions are frequently introduced with the mention of 
the names of different previous authors and end with the view of VatsyAyana himeelf, 
whose name has always been mentioned in that connection. Are we then to suppose that the 
authors of these Kdmasifras cannot be Vatsyiyana himself, but that their body of eifras was 
evolved and completed by some dchdryas of a school of erotica founded by him or associated 
with his name. Here, also, there is absolutely no evidence to show that there was any such 
school for the science of erotica, 

Perhaps the most extreme opinion expressed in this connection is that of Prof. Hillebrandt $ 
who remarks that the constant use of the phrase पी Kautilyah tells against the authorship 
of Kautilyab himself, and he therefore ascribes the work to his echool. What this view 
really amounts to is, that the mere use of the name of an individual in the third person is an 
undoubted indication that the work is not his, but that of his achool. ‘This however, ignores 
the faot that the practice of an author mentioning his name in the third person, when he has to 
express his own views, has been handed down in India even to modern times, and this is the 
reason why we find poets-saints like Nanaka, Tulsidis, Kavir, Tukéirim, Chandidés and 
others invariably speaking of themselves in the third person, 

¢ 1 have just said that the mere phrase iti Kautilyah, or weti Kauftilyah, occurring in the 
rthasdstra, does not necessaril क़ prove that it was not the work of Kautilya; but of his school. 
Tam prepared to go a step farther, J have already remarked that there is no trustworthy 
evidence toshow that there was an y school in existence, which was connected with the name of 
Kautilya. Why, indeed, should there be any such school at all? Kautilya oxpreasly tells us that 
his work Wa mere compendium of what the authors of Hindu polity prior to his time had written 
wen the subject. He does not claim much originality 4atall, Nor does he deserve any credit for 
originality, except in such theorctical discussions as sét forth the views of the previous authors. 
In these discussions only Kautilya gives his own individual opinion, whieh is to that extent 


ee 
iy एसि 
 ------- 


द Tn the 4444 | Kautilya appoars with 9 disciple. But Jacobi has pointed ens that the 
ier ^ ie Drama lived 1,000 years after the statestnan and described the time of his hero on the 
his paramipe et Bitnandaki calls Kautilya his guru, but there is fiothing to show that Keutilyn was 

PTen pera guru. | | 
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original. But he cannot possibly be credited with having originated an entirely new system 
of political philosophy, To say, therefore, that he was the founder of any school is to my 
mind a view which is not only not borne out by facta, but is inherently impossible 

We now turn our attention to the consideration of the third of the views referred to above. 
Before, however, we can satisfactorily deal with this question, itis absolutely necessary to 
discuss another point, which is really the pivot of that and kindred views. So far as the 
Arthasasira goes, in many places we have been told that Kautilya was the author of the book 
1 have already advyerted to the discussions in which the names of previous authors precede 
that of Kautilya. In three other places in the work the name of Kautilya occurs, namely, 
at the end of the Ist chapter, at the end of the 10th chapter (IInd Book) and at the end of the 
last chapter. Thus it has been calculated that the name of Kautilya occurs in the book not 
less than 72 times, and, so far as the internal and external evidence of this work is concerned, 
Kautilya undoubtedly was the author of it ; and further, aa the concluding verses of the 10th 
and the last chapters show, this Kautilya must have been the prime-minister of the Mauryan 
King Chandragupta. Can this Kautilya really be the author of the Arthaédstra? I have 
already stated that Prof. Jacobi‘ is the only European scholar who answers this question in 
the affirmative. Prof. Winternitz, however, holds the opposite view. It may not be possible 
to agree with the former when he says that Kautilya was like Bismarck and could not have 
found time to establish 9 school, and Prof, Keith seems to be right when he remarks that 
“ Kautilya was not Bismarck, and India is not Germany.”® But it should be borne in mind 
that in India there was never any antagonism between practical politics and the academic 
pursuit of knowledge. The latest. instance is furnished by the two brothers, MAdhava and 
SAyana, who were administrators in the Vijayanagar Empire, but who nevertheless found 
time not only to study, but also to write about Vedie lore. This, I think, satisfactorily 
answers the argument of Prof. Winternitz, when he says that the Arthasdsira was the work, 
not of a statesman, but of a pandif fond of pedantic classification and definition. This last 
characteristic 15 certainly prominent in the writings of both Madhava and Siyana. Never- 
theless, history tells ws that both of them were shrewd administrators and wise statesmen 

Prof Winternitz, however, adduces Many more arguments in support of his position. 
Thus he tells us that the very name Kautilya gives rise to serious doubts. The fact that he 
is never called Chinakya and only once Vishnugupta, which is a copyist’s addition, raises 
Braye suspicions as to the real authorship. The word Kautilya means “ crookedness, `" 
“falsehood.” Is it likely, he asks, that Chandragupta’s minister should have called himself 
‘Mr. Crooked ' or “ crookedness personified.”! Ho forgets thatin India people often bear names 
of evilimport, but they are not ashamed for that reason of mentioning them. The Aitareya 
Grahmana has given us the name Sunahéepha, which means ‘ the dog’s tail’; and we know 
that the author of one of the ancient scripts of India was Kharoshtha, which signifies ` the asa’s 
lips.’ But if we want any instance nearer home, it is furnished by Kautilya's Arthaddstra 
itself. For does he not tell us that two of the authors of Hindu polity who flourished 
before him were Vitavyidhi,i.ec.,‘Gout’or ‘Rheumatism'® and Pisuna, ij. ¢.,‘slanderer’ or 
‘backbiter.’ Why should Kautilya therefore be ashamed of calling himself Kautilya in his 
work, supposing for the moment that it meant ‘Crookedness'? Butisit so as a matter of 
fact १ If heis to be called “ Mr, Crooked,” would not the term be rather K ufila than Kautilya १ 
Is there any instance of an abstract nown like Kautilya, which must always be in the neuter, 
being used for a male individual by changing the gender of that word ? Evidently Kau- 
tilya must be a taddhita name, and if we say that his mother was KutilA, his name must 
become Kautileya and not Kautilya. And if we suppose that he was called after his father 

iN Veh mal Themes wie sho isaA Gee. a LL 
॥ JRAS., 1016, p. 131, 


7 Some Contributions of South India to Indian Oulture, b क 8. Krishnaswami Ai 300-10 
§ Arthaédstra, pp. 14, 33, oto Let Alyangar, pp. 300-10. 
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Kutila, the name would be Kautila. I am afraid we cannot hope to explain the formation 
of the name, if we persist in connecting Kautilya somehow with Kutila. The author of the 
Sabdakalpadruma perceived this difficulty and has therefore given a different etymology, wiz., 
Kutah ghatah tam lanti kutalah kuladhanyth tesdmapatyam Kautilyah, This explanation may 
perhaps look fantastic, but what I contend is that the name must be explained as a faddhita 
form. It is possible that Kutala or Kutila or Kotala or Kotila was the original name from 
which Kautilya was derived by Panini’s siitra Gargddibhyo yaii. In later times, however, the 
golra name Kautalya or Kautilya was confounded with the abstract term ‘ crookedness,’ 
especially asthe prime-minister of Chandragupta, being the means of securing the sovereignty 
of the Mauryan family, must have been a first-rate diplomat and an adept in state-craft. He 
came thus to connected somehow with all the dark and devious methods eatin are 
associated with diplomacy and duplicity. Recently Mahamahopidhyéya Ganapati Séstr 
has pointed out that the word Kutala is mentioned by Keésavasvimin in his Nandartharn 
avasamikgepa, as meaning both Gotrarisi and an ornament.’ | 

It is thus difficult to see what objection there can be to our considering Kautilya, the 
prime-minister of Chandragupta, as the author of the Arthadéistra, The only way to cast 
doubt on this conclusion is to show that there are traita of style and some words or names 
in the body of the book, which are of a much later period. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar,'® for instance, 
has taken his stand upon this type of internal evidence and has brought the composition 
down to a much later period. We will therefore direct our attention to these arguments 
The strongest internal evidence on which these scholars have relied is the close affinity which 
tho Kautiliya bears to the sitra works of a later period and to the Kémasiitra of VAtsyfyana 
The method of stating the views of opponents in a discussion, together with their names, and 
setting forth the final decision by their specification of the view and name of the reputed work 
is a special characteristic of the sitra works of the later period ; and as among these Vitsyi- 
yana 15 the earliest, being referred to the fourth century a.p., it is contended that Kautilya 
could not have been far removed in point of time, He and‘ his work are thus brought down to 
the second or third century a.p, I confess I amnot convinced by any arguments which are based 
on mere considerations of style. To quote an instance, Mattavildsa is evidently a drama of the 
seventh century, butin style, especially so far aa the prologueis concerned, it has a remarkably 
close resemblance to the introductory portions of the 13 plays which have recently been 
ascribed to the poet Bhisa, We know the date of the Mattavildsa positively. It belongs 
to the seventh century 4.p., and as we have got a positive date for this drama, an attempt was 
made by Dr. Barnett"! to bring the thirteen plays above-mentioned within this late period 
But I do not think this view has commended itself to scholars like Prof, Winternitz, Keith and 
others. Secondly, it istrue that the date of Vitsydyana’s Kdmasiira has been settled pretty 
accurately. There is no evidente that it was added to or was tampered with by interpolations. 
This, however, cannot be said in regard to the Vedéntasiiras of Badarhyana or the Nyiyastitvas 
of Gautama. There can be no doubt that both the bodies of the sifras, as known to us at 
present, cannot be much earlier than the first century a.p. But it cannot be contended that 
most of the siifras forming each one of these seta were not in existence long before. Take for 
instance the Veddnia sitras, To an impartial scholar there can be no doubt that they have 
been referred to in a passage of the Bhagavadgiid, aa noticed by Mr. Amalnekar'* and 
Max Mujler.'® What is the explanation of this discrepancy ? Perhaps the best explanation 
is that of Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, who has contended with great force that these 


> Edited by Ganapati Sistri, Trivandrum series, Trakbarakanda ; verses 5, 3. 

19 Presidential Addresa of Sir R. G, Bhandarkar, First Oriental Conference, pp. 6-7 

11 JRAS., 1910, p. 233 and 1923, p. 422 13 ¢. ४. Vaidya, Epie India, p. 407. 
११ Max Mullor, Indign Philosophy, p. 118 
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Veddénia-sitras, though they existed long prior to the Bhagavadgitd, were added to from 
time to time and acquired their present fixity, when they were first commented upon by a 
most erudite commentator, perhaps Upavarsha. If such is the case, that particular trait of 
the sifra style, which refers to the opponents’ views along with their names and demolishes 
them by establishing the doctrine of the author, can very well date back toa time much ante- 
rior to the Bhagavadgilaé and even the Kewtiliya. There is, therefore, nothing strange in 
Kautilya imitating that style in his Arthaédstra. Again, it is worthy of note that the 
Nipiyasiitras, as they exist at present, like the Veddnta-siiras in their present form are of the 
third century A.p. But curiously enough they do not share this trait of style and we may 
therefore reasonably ask why they should not share it with the Kamasiiiras of Vatsyfyana, 
although both belonged practically to the same period, The truth appears to be that style 
is not always a safe argument to go upon. No doubt there are many works of one and the 
same period which partake of the same characteristic style, but that does not preclude an 
author from imitating another style,—a style not prevalent in his day, It will thus be seen 
that the trait of style shown by the Arthaédstra is also shown by the Veddnfasitras, the 
greater part of which are as old as the fourth century B.c., if not older. 

We now turn to 4 consideration of the views of Dr, Kalidas Nag.14 He scouts the idea 
that the ‘entire Arthasdsira has come out from the head of Kautilya, like Minerva from 
the head of Zeus’ and refers the work in its present form to the post-Mauryan period. His 
main contention is that ‘the diplomacy of the Kaujillya is not that of a centralised empire, 
but indeed that of a very divided feudalism, in which each chief is in perpetual conflict with his 
peers for hegemony and in his turn is crushed by a new series of wars. It represents the 
normal atomist politica of a very decentralised epoch,—quite the reverse of the politica of a 
greatempire. ‘Thus the diplomacy of the Kawtiliyais either anterior or posterior to the 
Mauryas and does not show any trace of the centralising imperialism of Chandragupta.’ In 
trying to establish his thesishe even goes so far as to deny the existence of the term 
Chakravartin in the treatise. But every student of the Arthasdstra knows that Kautilya 
distinetly refera to this term. Thus Kautilya says : 

Desah grthivi: tasydih Himavateamudrdntaramudichinam yojanasahasraparimdnama- 
liryakchakravartiksetram '6 

[Desa (country) meansthe earth ; in it the thousand yojanas of the northern portion of 
the country that stretches between the Himalayas and the oceans form the dominion of 
Chakravartin or Emperor. 18 

It is clear therefore that Kautilya expressly refers to Northern India (धवा) as the seat 
of a big empire (chakravartiksetra), which is inconsistent with the supposition of Mr. Nag 
that the Kautiliya reveals the picture of a decentralised feudalism. Clearly Mr. Nag has 
been misled by those chapters in which Kautilya discusses the theories of inter-State relations 
and war. In explaining these theories Kautilya has to assume the grouping of states; but 
nowhere docs he say that these states were all small. No one again will deny the existence 
of big states like Russia and France in modern Europe, merely from the fact that there is 
confict—I might almost say perpetual conflict—amongst the states for hegemony. Yet the 
theories of inter-state relations of Kautilya can be applied substantially to modern Europe, 
with its great states like Russia and France and tiny states like Belgium and Greece. Kautilya 
truly remarks :— 

tejo hi sandhanakdranayn = ndtaptan lauhaw lohena sandhatia iti. 

(It is power that maintains peace between any two kings : no piece of iron that is not made 
red hot will combine with another piece of iron.)'? 

(Tobe continued.) 
14 Lea Theories Diplomatiques De L'inie Ancienne च L’Arthasastra, Paris, 1923, pp. 114-12], 
15 Arthaddstra, 2nd ed., p. 340. 198 Trans., 2od od., p. 306. 
Wf Arthadtetra 2nd ed., p. 209. Trang., 2nd ed., p, 322 
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A VERSION OF HIR AND RANJHA 
By ASA SINGH or Macmawa, Juano District, Pussas. 
Reconpen By H. A. ROSE, LC.8. (Retired). 
Prefatory Note. 
By Sm RICHARD £. TEMPLE, Br. 

THis rough Panjabi ballad is of intcrest to show how deeply the tale of Hir and Ranjhé 
has eaten into the minds of the people. It is not a high class poem or even a well-told tale, 
but its main interest is that it waa composed by one 458, Singh, keeper of a “sweets ” shop 
in the Sadar Bazaar in Jhang, who was a native of Maghifind, a village in that district. This 
we learn from the last stanza. 

Text. 

Atif 
Ake Rabb niii yid kariye : 
Devi MAté de sihité loriye, ji, 
Mere andaroii uthyi Chir-y4ron :— 
‘Kissa Hir te Ranjha joriye, ji, 
Waris Shah dé hai baydin jehrd, 
Phog-satte ‘atar na choriye, ji, 
Asi, Singhanii hil kuchh gam howe, 
Apo-iip matlab sird phoriye, ji.” 


Translation. 


Come and celebrate the praises of the Lord, 
And ask the help of Mother Devi. 
Within me have arisen the Four Friends (saying) :— 

“ Construct the tale of Hir and Ranjha 

As Waris Shah? has told it. 

Do not leave out the sprinkling of the scents ; 

And if any point is missed by Asi Singh® 

Disclose the meaning of it thyself.” 

Alif 2. 

Awwal di e biyin, yaro, 

Rinjhihan bhire zamindir lokon. 

Manji Takht-Hazfire dé Chaudhri si ; 

Bete ath, jainde wikif kar loko. 

Satin nfl oh rakhie anjor boti: 

Dhido nfl si फ [ततः lokon. 

Asi SinghA, jedi Manji faut hoii, 

Bhai nfl Ranjhé karan khaér lokoi. 
अ The poom is arranged in 34 stanzas numbered by letters of the Arabs-Persian Alphabet 

generally in the order of the letters, Each stanza commences with the letter indicating it. 
8 Authorof the most celebrated version of the story, translated by G.C. Usborno, and published 
ante, Vol. L, as a Supplement. 

3 The present author, 
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Tranalation 
| 7 of the tale, my friends ! 
Ranjh& came of samfuddr folk (Jats) 
Manju was Chaudhri of Takht Hazara 
And had eight sons of whom we know. 
With seven he was on bad terms, 
But Dhido he loved greatly. 
When Manji died, O += Singh 
There waa disagreement between Ranjh4* and his brethrea. 
be 
: Boliyan marde Ranjhanea nih 
Sat bhai jehre usde han, Mian : 
Ghar {पठ te bivilin lint’ane, 
Nal tubmatdi de qadhan jan, पीप :-— 
“ Nadhi Hir SyAl di paran leAwen, 
TadAn jani tafi-nui jawain, Miin.” 
Asi Singhkahnda : gharofi vak hoke 
Ranjha tarak kitA pin khan, Mihi 
Translation. 
With (vile) words to Ranjha 
His seven brothers abused him. 
They turned him out of the house with scorn and curses, 
On hearing these words from a traveller :— 
‘Go and get the troth pledge of Hir the 3581. 
She is fit lover for a youth like you.” 
As& Singh says, Ranjha left his home, 
And gave up eating and drinking. 
Te 
Tarak Hajare-nii kar Ranjha 
Jhang chalid, Rabb di 4s karke 
Chai vanjli khindi te nal bhara 
Gharoa turid, Hir dé qiyds karke 
Rati vich masit vajal vanjli 
Mulléi kadhid, "जावे di pAs karke 
Kamm Rabb de dekh tim, As& Singh 
Baithé nadi ten, chit udis karke 


Translation. 


Abandoning Takht Hazfira, Ranjha 

Went to Jhang, trusting in God. 

He took hia flute brown with use, 

He started from his house dreaming of Hir 

At night he rested in a mosque and played his flute 

The Mullas turned him away taking the side of love 
hold s work, As& Singh 

He came and sat on the river bank, sad at heart 


 _ __ ~~ ड 3 
4 प्त) is really the tribal name of the hero, but it is alwaye used as his personal name, 
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gabiti gidg de nl kahndé -— 
°“ Main-nii jhab de pir पध, Misa.” 
Ghusse ho muhiine jawib ditta — 
°" Paisi leke kardige par, Misi.” 
Ranjha kahia :—* Fayir gharib-haa, Mian, 
प्रभ sakn be rozgdr, Mian,” 
Asi Singh4, tamdsh4 o dekh, ti bi: 
Kehryi kareg& agin kaltér, Mian. 

Translation. 
With firm trust be says [to the boatman] :— 
‘Take me to the other side of the stream, Sir.” 
Angrily the boatman replied :— 
«° { will take you over on payment, Sir.” 
Ranjha said :-—*“ I am a poor man, Bir; 
ithout a livelihood save by my hands, Sir.” 
458, Singh : behold thou too this wonder ; 
What commands the Creator will zive. 

Jim 

Jadii muhdne jawak ditta, 
Ranjha howe khal& haridn jehAj 
Pichbon Mullé kadh-dittA masit vichoi ; 
Agtii haur 7103118 be-im4&n jeha. 
Ranjha “ bismillfh ” karke lei vanjil; 
Rag giwidn rfih-parchhan jehd, 
As& Singh, us munhidni mard rannin 
Sohn4 gabrii, pari de shan, jeha, 

Translation, 
When the ferryman had refused to take him across, 
Ranjh4 was left alone and perplexed, 
Behind the Mulla had turned him out of the mosque, 
And in front of him he met another rascal 
Ranjha saying “ bi’smi'l’a\,” took his flute 
And sang a soul-entrancing ditty. 
As& Singh [says], he enchanted both men and women, 
This beautiful youth who was like a fairy. 

Chim 

Chirnei Ranjhe-nih beri uthe ; 
Rann&t doe) jhabel didi ujhient ; 
Beri vich charfie bahiliine ; 
Girdi baith bharindifi muthieni 
Ludhin samajhif :  Meridi do ranndi 
Is Jatt di vanjli kuthieni. 
As& Singh: Ranjhe tei te mast 10189 
Ghar chhor, khiwind koloi rufhieni. 
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Translation 
Two women from the boatmen's hamlet arose 
And took him into the boat. 
They took him into the boat and made him sit down, 
And they sat down and began to pound grain. 
Ludhan understood that his two wives 
Had been captivated by the Jatt’s flute. 

Asa Singh [says] :—They were mad for Ranjha 
Left their house, and quarrelled with their husband. 
He 

Haqqg di puchhdé bat Ranjha :— 
“ Beri vich kebré palang kasiyée १ ” 
“ E 10) Hir Saleti di sej, Mian, 
Qiase BhAgbhari koloi dasiyae.” 
Sunke Hir dé néite khushi hoi: 
Suttd palang tei gharan dé nasiyde. 
AsA Singh:—Kahin Hir ni jahe kahia ; 
"Tera palang kise Jat} kasiyde.” 
Translation. 
Raénjbha asks for a true account -— 
“ Whose bed is that spread out in the boat. ?” 
‘This is the bedding of the Syil girl, Sir, 
Whose tale is told with that of Bhag-bhari.” 
Hearing Hir’s name he was delighted 
And he who had fled from his home lay down on the bed, 
Asi Singh [says] :—Some one went and told Hir :-— 
“Some Jatt is stretched upon thy bed.” 
Khe 
Khabar je itni pai us-ndi, 
Vich gham de Hir SyAl hai, 
“ Mere छलं uthe sutt@ kaun Ake?” 
Rawfi nadi tei siyai de nil hai 
Pahle mar muhdne 00 choir kita: 
Pher Ranjhe de 4n khiyal hai. 
Singha: Hir di dil viké-chuki, 
Jadai naindn di पप्र ten 17041 hii. 
Translation. 

When she heard this news 
Hir the Sydl was vexed : 
“ Who has lain down on my bed 1” 
Coming to the river with her companion, 
Firat she began to scold the boatman : 
Then she came and looked at Ranjha 
[Says Asi] Singh :-—Hir’s heart was conquered outright — 
When eye with eye exchanged its glances 

(To be continued.) = 
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दिश Laxovaces. By Srexn Eonow, Oslo, 
(Vol. XI of the Linguistio Survey of India 
edited by Sm Grorge 

D.Litt.) 14X10}, VOI, 213 pp. 

Government Press. 

The word “ Gipsy" is here used in the sense 
of “nomad."" Ite use is not intended to suggest 
any connection with the Romani Chala of Europe. 
Throughout the length and breadth of India mi- 
gtatory tribes are to be found, some settling down 
in towns and villages, others still moving from 
place to place in pursuit of their ordinary avyoca- 
tions. All or nearly all wandering tribes in India 
have dialects or argos of their own. Some of 
these forms of speech are closely connected 
with well-known 
been described in the course of this Series. Thus 


Calcutta. 


six are dealt with in Vol. IV, along with Dravidian | 


languages, and seven in Vol. [X as belonging to 
the Bhil longuages. In the volume before us 
aix dinlects and ten argof are discussed. The 
dialects are ggasi Beldiri, Bhimi, Ladi, Oiki and 
Pendhiri; the argots need not be specified. Say 
is said on p. 6 to be a mere argot, but on p. 41, 
to be a distinct vernacular. The latter statement 
ia correct. It is a real dialect with ita own 
declonsions, conjugations, phonetic law and 
syntax, and 15 as independent os any non-noma- 
die, non-criminal dialect which, spoken by few 
people, lies open to the influence of more powerful 
neighbours, Dr. Konow, however, on p. 5 was 
perhaps thinking of the Criminal Variation which 
may be described as an arg based upon tho 


The author's main thesis is one of intense inter- 


est. He argues on both ethnological and 
linguistic grounds that all these nomads had o 
common Dravidian origin, and that for many 
centuriea they have roamed over India. In fact 
he hints that they ore indirectly referred to in 
the Moahabigrat, where Yudhishthira is warned of 
impending treachery in a jargon understood only 
by himself and the speaker. We can but wish 
that the limitations of space had not prevented 


the production of more evidence and precluded — 
9 fuller discussion of the whole problem. Woe | 


rhould like to know how theeo tribea differed 
from other Dravidians, why they separated from 


them, whether they were ever a united, though ` 


separate, wholo, how and why they split into diverse 
elements, and most important of all, what their 
connection ia with the true Gipsies of Asia Minor 


completely to have established his position, 


(क दाक, K.C.LE., | 


languages, and have already | 





| be may perhaps say in the famous words of the 


fludent, asked after on oxzamination if he had 
succeeded in demonstrating Euclid Bk. I Prop 
5, “I should not like to aay that I proved it, but 
I think I made it seem very probable.” 


Though supposed to bo Dravidiangs, these 


nomads now speak Aryan dialects, generally con- 
nected with Eajputani, Gujarati or Marathi. A 


number of the secret words used in their special 
aneis are common to several different triboa, 


and of these o few are found among Euro 


pean Gipsies. Thua the word bajja or baja employ- 
ed by Sisis and Nais, (aleo, it may be remarked 
by Chiris who are not discussed at oll in this 
volume) is like the Romani gajo {१ English 
ecodger), It does not however mean, as here sta- 
ted, “man™ pur € «simple, It always mean 
a man not belonging to the tribe. This is truco 
also of gajo. In India there is a further limitation 
of meaning. The word means a man of ordinary 
reepectable society. Thus Sasi would not call 
a Chiré or Gagera “ Kajja," buta Hindu, Musal- 
man or Englishman would be = called. Other 
or dbhokal, dog (Rom. jukel), and rhaklo, boy 
(Rom. raklo). In addition to these there are 
of course the numerous Romani words which are 
common to all Sanskritic languages. 

Prof. Konow is much to be congratulated on 
his contributiona to the Linguistic Survey. 
Of the 16 volumes now before us he has written 5 
in all, and Sir George (लक्ता 11. It is 
matter of great satisfaction to find distin- 
guished foreign scholars, liko him and Prof. 
Bloch of Paris, devoting themselves to modern 
Indian vernaculars, thus showing that import- 
ance does not depend ona remote past. Tha 
views expressed in the present work will command 
general acceptance, except those (cceupying only 
half > page in all) which relate to the connection 
of Romani with Indian languages. These should 

The treatment of the similarity between 
dialects widely separated ¦ 
larity which shows itself not so much in indi- 
vidual words ७5 in methods of word-building, and 





picture of this groat tribe with the wanderlust 
in its veins, a band of people much larger in’ time 
imagination; 
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SARALA AND DEVADARU 
By JYOTISCHANDRA GHATAR, M.A. 

For a very long time there has been prevalent among both Indian and Wester scholars 
a genuine confusion as to the exact signification of the names of the two trees, ‘ Sarala* 
and‘ Devadfiru’. Some have boldly identified the ‘Sarala ` with the ‘Devaddru’; others 
have shown diffidence as to the identity, but have not been able to draw a satisfactory line 
of demarcation between the two; while still others have maintained a sceptical silence 
As a matter of fact the actual difference bet-veen the two trees is too wide to have given rise 
to any real difficulty. This will be evident from the following article. The various lexi- 
cons, works on Rhetoric, poems, treatises on Ayurveda, works on Botany, Pharmacopea, 
popular and scientific nomenclature, books oncconomic and commercial products, all agree in 
speaking to the same effect, and thus confirm what Ihave just now said. Even a careful exam- 
snation of the various passages of Raghuvamsam, Kumédrasambhavam and Meghadiila, in which 
the words occur, would show that the poet Kalidas was also quite aware of this difference. 

Let me, first of all, discuss the theme from the side of Lexicons :-— 

(1) Amarasimha speaks clearly enough. He has not only given the names of the 
two trees in two different places, but has inserted the names of various other trees 
between them. He has given seven other names for ‘Devadiru ', and two other 
names for ` Sarala.’ | 

Of. (4)... Sakrapddapah = 241 04047042) 

Bhadraddru drukilimam pitaddru ca ddru ca, 
Pitikdsthaiica sapta ayurdevaddruni. (Sl. 54.) 
(b) Pitadruh Saralah piitikagtham (Sl. 60.) 

It is apparent from the quotation that Pilikastha is a common name for both 
trees, But this is no argument in favour of identifying them, To cite an instance, 
‘Dvija’ means both a ‘twice-born caste’ and “tooth १, but this does not imply 
that a twice-born caste is a tooth 

(2) The Visva-prakisa lexicon points out the actual difference between the two, 
by placing them side by side, while giving the various meanings of the word 
Deva-kastha. | 

Cf. Devakasthantu Sarala-devaddru-mali ruhoh. 

(3) The lexicon Medini also very similarly draws a distinction, while giving the 

` various meanings of ‘ Pati-kAgtha.” 

Of. Patikdgthantu Sarala-devadaru-mahi २४८) 

(4) Even the lexicographer Kegavasvimin seems to have recognised the distinction ; 
when giving the various meanings of the word Ddru, he writes : 

“ Dara kdghé ki punar déruni"’—and again when giving the meanings of 
pitadéru, he says: | = 

= Pitaddéru punch kivam devaddruni candané. But when giving the meaning of 
Sarala, he identifies the tree with Pitikdsthdhvaya-druma. 

From the above it will be evident that of all the names of the Devadiru tree, viz. Déru, 
Pita-déru, Amara-pédapa, etc., ‘ Devadaru’ was the one most generally known and most 
commonly used. This is the reason why in explaining the meaning of the other names of 
the tree, the term ‘ Devadaru ‘has always been used. If’ Sarala ’ meant the same tree as 
* Devaddru,” our lexicographer must have chosen that very word (inasmuch as it 18 the most 
popular of all ita synonyms), ‘nstead of such an ambiguous term क pitikaytha, which, 
according to Amarasimha anda few other lexicographers, means both Sarala and | Deva- 
daru’. (Videabove.) Besides, in a very large majority of treatises, PitikagthA * is exclu- 
sively used forthe” Sarala’ treealone. The authorof the Sabda-Candrikd, for example, gives 
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‘ Pitikiistha ‘asa name for ‘ Sarala,’ but he does not mention it as a synonym of ‘ Devadaru,’ 
Moreover, the singular termination in Piitikighahvaya-drumé is significant, and shows 
that the author must have meant only one, and not two trees by Pétikdethdhwaya, Even 
if we take for granted that a singular case-affix has been used to mean both the trees, it 
stands to reason that the use of the rather ambiguous term Pétikdytha would have been 
avoided by the lexicographer, in view of the fact that definiteness and clearness are essential to 
lexicons. 

Farther, if we go to the etymology of the word Piitikistha, we find that there is a 
significant reference to the malodorous principle contained in the wood of the tree. Now, 
‘turpentine,’ which is the oleo-resinous product of ‘Sarala,’ and is known as Saraladrava, 
Srivesia, Srivdsa, Vrkeadhipa, etc., is decidedly more pungent and offensive in smell 
than Deraddru oil, or kelon-ké-tel as it is popularly known. All these would go to 
support the view taken by me, viz., that the lexicographer Keéava-svamin must have been 
aware of the difference between the two trees 

(5) The lexicographer Hemacandra explains Saraladrava as Srivesta, Pdyasa, Vrkyadhiipa 

(V ide Martyakanda, Tth Paryyéya). It is a point of much importar that the 
oleo-resinous exudation from the ‘Sarala" tree has so many technical names, 
while the oleo-resinous exudation from the ‘Devaddru’ tree has no technical 
appellation. This also goes far towards pointing out the initial difference between the 
two trees. 

As to works on Rhetoric, Bagbhata in his work Kdryinuddeana, ch. 1, very clearly 

points out the difference. 

Cf. Sarala-devaddru-drdked-kunkwuma-camardjina. = =, = व्क 1 17 ११ 

turangamandmutpddah (9. 4.1. 25. Nirsaya Sdgara Edition). 

Even a work on Biography, viz., Balldla Carifam, 9 composition of the sixteenth 

century, draws the distinction. 

Cf. Saralam deva-kisthaiica......+ (ch. 14, 81. 23). 

The works on the Ayurveda most pointedly mark the difference between the two trees 
and dwell at length upon their different medicinal properties. I quote below passages from 
the most eminent works on the Ayurveda, where ‘Sarala’ and ` Devadaru " (or Darn) have 





been mentioned side by side 

1. Caraka :— 

(1) Agurukugtha...... = , Sarala—Sallali — devaddrvagnimantha cde क 
(vide Agurvddi Taila, ch. 3. Jvara-cikitsita, see. 176). 

(2) Devaddru—haridre dve Saralitivisé vacdm....-+ 9 (vide Udara-cikilad, 13 ch. 
(Bangabasi ed., 18 ch. ) sec. 77 (or 104, Bangabasi ed.) 1 

(3) Det paicamilé Saralam Devaddru Sa-ndgaram......+. (vide Grahani cikiled ; 
ch. 15 or (ch. 19, Bangabasi); sec. $2 or (sec. 53, Bangabasi ed.); Dasamilddyam 
Ghrtam 

(4) ८ 1 क 1, (ch. 27, Urustambha cikitad, sec. 19 or (29) ace. 
to Bangabasi ed.) 

(5) Saf-Sarala-darvela—maiijisthd......-. spews (vide ch. 28, Vadtavyidhi cikited, 
sec, 53 or sec. 110, Bangabasi ed.); Vald taila. 

(6) ..........Saralah kilimam hitgu........+.(vide Kalpasthdnam, ch, 7, sec, 8 
orsl. 12, Bangbasied.), = 

11. Susrufa :-— + 

(1) Sarala—devaddru—gaidira—Simsapa .... 6-000 . (vide Sfitrasthanam, ch. 45, 109). 

(2) Tathdgurum Sarjarasim Saralam devaddru ea (vide Cikilsitasthdnam, ch. 101 


gec. 15). 
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(3) .....Kustha-dérubhih. Sarald-guru-rdsndbhih (vide Cikitsitasthénam, ch. 19, sec. 15). 

(4) Madhukam Kerasukla ca Saralam devaddru ca........-(vide Cikitsitasthinam, 
ch. 24, sec. 14). 

(5) Bla trikatukam rgand Saralam devadaru ca (vide Cikitsitasthdnam, ch. 38, sec. 0). 

(6) Prapdundarikam naladam Saralam devaddru devadiru ca (vide Kalpasthdnam, ch. 7, 






sec. 6). 

Ill. Bigbhata — 

(1) Srivestaka-nakha-sprkka-devadéru-priyaigubhih..........(vide ch. 17, Svayathu 
(1५6). 

(2) अत्‌ ४४४ 111 1, 1 1 ल ( vide 
ch. 19, Kugtha cikited, Mab&vajrakam.) 

(3) Saraldmaradarubhydm | Sidhilam......+5++ (vide Kalpasthdnam, ch. 5). 

(4) Sa-bhargi-déru-Sarala-....-++++ (vide Uttarasthinam, ch. 2. V dlarega-cikited.) 

(5) Rajant ddru-Sarala-..........(vide Utlarasthanam, ch. 2, Vélaroga-cikitad.) 

(6) ....roma-dendhva-Sarsapam Mayirapatra-Srivdsam...... (vide Utlarasthi@nam, 
ch. 3, Vdla-graha-cikitsd,) 

(7) ss hee Pe ee न (vide Uttarasthdna, ch. 13, Timira 





(8) Féjyascdivam bhadra-keigthat kusthdt Kagthdeca Sdralii, (vide OU taraathdnam, 
ch. 18, Karia-réga cikitsa.) 

(9) Aquru-Candana-Kuikuma-Séribé-Sarala-Sarjarasa-maraddrubhih- (vide Uttaras- 
thdnam, ch. 27, Bhanga-réga-cikitsd ; Gandha-Tailam.) 


IV. Cakradatta— 

(1) Rasnd Vrkgidanit déru Saralam Sailavdlukam. (Jvarddhi karah, peo. 52.) 

(2) Ela muré Sarala Sailaja-déru-Kaunti........ (Vatavyddhyadhikdrah ; sec. 51; Elddi- 
iailam.) | 

(3) 11 Srivdsi-maraddru candan . «+ ( Vdlavyd- 
dhyadhikarah ; sec. 73, Ekddaga-satikam Mahaprasdrani_ tailam.) 

(4) ....devaddru..... Sripdsaiica Saketakam. (loc. cil., sec. 74.) 

(5) Mérssi-ddru-vald-Calam. Srivdso......«(loc. cal., Bee 75). 

(6) Jingt coraka-devadidru-Sarala-Vydghrt... eye (loc. cit., sec. 15}. (Mahdsugandhi- 
tailam.) 

(7) ..»-Saralam ddru kesaram.......- (Urusthambhadhtkdrah, sec. 7. Kugthadyam 
tailam.) 

(8) Saileya-kugthd-guru-ddru.....++. rivestaka........(Sothddhikarah ; Saileyddyam- 
tailam). 

(9) Sarald-guru-kughdni devaddre mahausadham. (Vrdhyadhikdra’ , sec. 8.) 


—— न्ने 


(10) ,. , . . 4.4 Saralaya Saha... Punarnavi Sigru-ddru-dagamiila. ( Frana-sdthadhi- 
kdrah, sec. 3). ऋ 


(11) ..- .madana-Srivestaka-Surdhvayath . , , , (loc. cit., sec. 15.) 
(12) Saralé-quru-bhadrikhyaih.....- (Upadansddhikdrah, sec. 2). 


(13) Srtvestakam Sarjarasam guggulu Sura-daru ca. (Mukharégddhikdrah, sec. 1). 
(14) Evam Kuryydd bhadrakdsle kugthe kdjthe ca Sdralé. (Karna-régddhikirah, 
sec. 8). न 


(15) Sirtya-pugpa-Srivestaka ..Suraddru-padmakesara, (Visddhikarah, sec. 18.) 
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V. Bhiva-prakiga :— 
(1) Devadéru Smytam ddrubhadram dérvindra-déru ca. 

Masta-déru dru-kilimam kilimam Sura bharuhah. 

Devadiru laghu snigdham tiktosnam Katupaki Ca. 

Vivandhadhmana-Séthama-tandrd-hikki-jvardsrajit. 

Praméha-pinasa-Slegma-kisa-kandu-Samira-nut, 

(2) ^“ Saralah pitavrkeah sydtiathd Surabhi-dérukal. Saralé madhurastiktah kalupdka- 

प Taghth, Snigdhdmah karna-kanthdksi-roga-rakydharah smylah, Kaphénila- 
aveda-daha-kisa-mirechd-Vrandpahah. | 

Another reading has :— 

Snigdhésnah —skarna-kanthikyi-kandu-roga-harah smrtah, Kaphdma-Svedarug-déha 

Kdmaldksi-vrandpahah, 

Thus B.P. not only differentiates them but gives a list of diseases which they cure 

respectively. So also the author of Madana-pdla-nighantn fully differentiates them 

VI. Madana-pila-nighastu :— 

(1) Devadéruh Surdhvah Syad bhadraddruh Suradrumah, Bhadrakdgtham Snéha- 
ण्ठ) kilimam Sakra-daru ca, Devaddru katu Snigdham tiktognam laghu néisayel, 
Adhmana-jvara-Séthama-hikbi-kandi-bapha-nilan. 

(2) Saralé bhadradérusca nandanah dhipa (dipa)-wkgakah, Pitaddruh pitla-vriyo, 
mahddirghah. Kalidrumah. Saralah katukah Pike rasato madhuré laghuh. 
Uanah Snigdhah-Samirak:i-kantha-karnd-mayi-pahah (vide Abhayddivargah).* 

I give below an almost exhaustive list of the various names of ‘ Devaddrf’ and ‘ Sarala’ 

in "दं so that they may readily be compared. The names common to both are 


Devaddru (Synonyms). _ Sarala (Synonyms). * 
1, Amara-déru (Sura-diru), ete. | 1. Srivisa (ita oil also). 
9. Indra-diru (Sakra-dfiru), (Indra- न, Sri-vesta (its oil also). 
vrksa, Sakra-pidapa.) । 3. ‘Dhapa-vrksa (Dhiima-Vrkega). 
3. Siva-daru. | 4. (Dipa-vrkga). 
4. Sambhavam. 4, Pitadéru (Pita-dra) (pita-vpksa) (pita) 
5. Bhaba-déru. | $. Bhadra-ddru. 
0. Surahvam. । 9. Mandjiia. 
7. Sura-bhiruha, । प्र. Marica-patraka. 
8. Snigdha-ddru. । 8. Snigdha-ddru- (Snigdha) joah, 
9, Bhadra-ddru-(bhadra késtha). | 9. Sarala 
10. Bhadravat. 10. Nandana. 
11. Déru-bhadra 11. Kalidroma. 
12. Devad4ru (Deva-kAgtha). 12. Mahdé-dirgha. 
13. Pita-ddru. 13. Piti-bagtha. 
14. Masta-diru. | 
15. कण (Darukam). 
16. Kalpa-pidapa. 
17. Snéha-vrkga. 
18. Bhiita-hari. 
19. Péribhadraka, 
20. Piiti-kéighha. 
21. Kilima 


४ Even (VII) Pala KApya अ has got करार दः च सह TRC चतः च सह दारुहरिकया | 
कुटः राज्ञाः च कालाः च सरन्न च पुनर्नवा || 2. 72. 38, 
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Herewith are two tabulated statements of the diseases न-पा they are reputed to 
cure: the ailments for which both are specifics are italicised :— 


Devaddru (cures ) Sarala (cures) 
1, Suppression or retention of urine or 1. Ear diseases. . 
feces. 2. Throat troubles. 
(Ischuria, Intussusception of the 3. Eye diseases 
bowels, Constipation, etc.) 4. Jaundice. 
9. Flatulence (Tympanites). 5. Lichens, etc. 
3. Dropsy 6. Boils, buboes, etc. 
4. Dysentery. 7. Ltches. 
5. “ Rakta-pitta”"=Homoptysis, Ho- 8. Skin diseases of every category. 
matemesis, etc. 9. Dropsy, Intumescence (tumours, ctc.). 
6. Urinary troubles. 10. Constipation. 
7. Cold in the head (Coryza). 11. Phlegm and disorders of the nervous 
8. Cough, (Asthma also). system in general. 
9, IJtches. 12. Undue perspiration 
10. Untimely sleep. 13. Burning 
11. Hiccough. 14. Cough. 
12, Fever. 15. Swoons, etc., (Syncope, etc.). 
13. Piles (Haemorrhoids). 


24. 
25. 
26 
27. 


28. Imparts good complexion and grace. 
That Devaddru is a great stomachic and 8 

its wide use in the preparatio 
For its power to kill worms, 
compare 


_ General biliousness and peevishness. 
, Troubles of the Nervous system. 


Gravel (Calculus). 

Paretio affections 
“Vita-rakta” (Leprosy, etc.) 
Phthisis pulmonalis. 


Jaundice. 
Worms, etc. 
Goitre. 





n of various ‘ Digestion 


power is very great (of. ‘ Varunddi ghrta ‘ ete.). 


a very high position (ef. Vyosddyam 
Devaddiru are used (cf. Mahdsugandha 


has a 


enters into the preparations of WV 


is so effective a drug for Rheumatism 
the disease contain it (¢f. Rdanddasa-mu 
guggul u, Ajamédidya valaka, etc.). 


Sitépalddileha ). In the Ayurveda, Devaddru enjoys 8 


far greater reputation as an 


Tailam ). 


great digestive drug, will be apparent from 
‘drags (द. Vrhadagnimukha-curna), ete 
vide Cakradatta Krmirégddhikdra. Asa remedy for ‘ Insanity,’ 
Cakradatta Unméadadhikara. As an icteric, 
(ef. Trytganddimandiranm ; Mandura 


its reputation stands very high 


-vajra vafaka, etc.). In subduing ‘calculus’ its 
As a remedy for ‘Goitre" it occupies 
In paretic affections both Sarala and 
Taila in Vétavyddhi-Cakradatia). But Devuddri 
anti-paralytic drug than 4Sarala. The former 
drdyana Taila, Mahémdasa T 
Aciddasd-tatika-prasirixt Taila, etc., all of which are great anti-paralytic remedies. Devaddru 
that almost all the reputed preparations for removing 
laka, Raisnd-paiicaka, Rdend-saptaka, Yogardja- 
It is a famous drug 


ila, Kubja-prasdrint Taila, 


for Phthisis pulmonalis (cf. 
singular reputation as a curative for 
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Leprosy and various other diseases resulting from an impure condition of the blood (cf. 
Amriddydm ghylam, ete.). Dr. Gibson also recommends the use of the oil of Devaddru in 
large doses as highly efficacious in Vatarakta Leprosy, malignant abscesses, etc. Dr. J. 
Johnston is said to have cured a severe case of ‘‘ Lepra mercurialis " by treating externally 
and internally with Deodar oil. (Vide Sir G. Watt's Economic Products of India.) Sarala is 
described in the Ayurveda as a great remedy for boils and buboes. The same view 
is confirmed by a number of European physicians, who discovered its efficacy clinically 
Surgeon 0. Picachy of Purnea wrote, “I havo used it externally, to ripen boils, abscesses, 
and buboes with good effect.” §. M. Shircore, late Civil Surgeon of Murshidabad, writes, 
“ Gondh-bireza '' (oilof the Sarala tree) certainly promotes suppuration when externally applied 
und is specially useful in indolent abscesses and buboes.” F. Mallone, late Civil Surgeon of 
Gauhati, writes—" I have found Gandha-biroza to be an excellent application for the ulcers 
known as Frontier Sores inthe Punjab.” (Vide Sir G. Watt's Economic Products of India.) 

It will, [hope, be quite evident from what I have shown above that the two trees ‘ Sarala ’ 
and “Devadiru’ are not only different specifically, but have widely different 
medicinal properties 

I shall now discuss the matter from the standpoint of Botany. All Western botanists 
have very pronouncedly distinguished the two trees. Indeed, one (Devadéru) is a cedar, 
while the other (Sarala) isa pine. Even so old-styled a botanist as Roxburgh, who calls both 
of them ‘ Pine ', distinguishes them very clearly by giving widely different characteristics 
to the two trees. He calls ‘Devadéru,’ Pinus Devadaru and ‘Sarala,’ Pinus longifolia 
(vide Flora Indies). The more modern botanists have called ‘ Devadaru,’ Cedrus Libani 
Deodar, and ‘ Sarala,’ Pinus longifolia. Indeed the latter is very easily distinguished from 
the former by its pale green tint, brown corky bark, three-fold leaves, and the absence of any 
distinct heartwood. The Himalayan Deodar has tufted leaves like the European larch 
Its timber is most durable, and from it the highly fragrant resin never disappears, no matter 
how long it may have been cut. 

To make confusion worse confounded, the people in Bengal call atree by the name of 
‘Devaddru’ which is neither ‘Sarala’ (Pinus longifolia) nor the Cedrus Deodar. This is a 
tree which is not a member of the coniferae at all, not even a gymnospermous plant. It is 
an angiospermous plant and belongs to the same family as the custard apple, i.e., Anonaceae 
N.Q. Indeed, the cedar and the pine, although very different, belong to the same family of 
plants, and their points of affinity are nota few. But thisso-called ‘Devadiaru,’ i.e., ‘the Deva 
daru of Bengal’ differs from both of them very radically. It is curious that the 
people should have applied such a well-known name to the tree, by ignoring the difference 
which actually exists between this pseudo-Devaddru and the true Himalayan Deodar. This 
tree is botanically known as Polyalthia longifolia, or Uvaria longifolia or Gwatteric 
longifolia. Very probably the origination of such a name for the tree can be traced to the 
fact, (as Sir George King also suggests in A Guide to the Royal Botanical Gardens, 
Calcutta), that this tree is very often planted in Bengal in the neighbourhood of temzles 
or in the avenues leading to temples, and is regarded as a sacred tree. This tree is known 
in Orissa as ‘ Asoka,’ in the Telugu countries as ‘ Putra-jiva,’ and in Tamil countries also. as 
Asoka.’ It flowers in February, Its fruits ripen during the rainy season and are very 
largely devoured by birds. They look purple and are cither ovoid or oblong in shape. 

To make the general reader fully recognise the actual difference between these three 
trees, viz., (1) Pinus longifolia, (2) Cedrus Deodar, and (8) Polyalthia longifolia, 1 shall give 
below a table showing their mutual relation at a glance :— | 
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I give below, the different characteristics of the three trees : 
The so-called ` Devadiru ` of Bengal 
I. Polyalthia Longifolia, 
Uvaria longifolia (Indian fir or Mast tree). 

‘Habitat—A large erect evergreen glabrous tree, wild in the drier parts of Ceylon and 
Tanjore, cultivated throughout the hotter parts of India. It is commonly planted in avenues 
along roadsides in Bengal and 5. India 

Stem—Has got good bast fibre 

Branches—Glabrous. 

Leaves—Narrowly lanceclate, taper-pointed, undulate. 5 to 8 by 1-2 inches. Base 
acute ; petiole about j inch long 

Flowers—Numerous, dense; yellow-green in fascicles, 1-1} inch across. Peduneles } 
inch or lees; hoary. Pedicel, 1-2 inch densely racemose 

Rracts—Minute, linear ; pubescent, deciduous, about or above the middle 

Sepals—} inch long, triangular . 

Petals—Narrow, linear spreading tapering to a point. प 

Carpels—When npe ? inch long ; are numerous, stalked, ovoid, obtuse at both ends. 

Fruit—Ovoid or oblong, one-seeted and purple. Favourite food of birds. The fruits 
ripen during the rainy eeason. | 

* 0. 41049686 (the same family to which custard apple belongs). 

(Vide—Hooker, vol.I, ए. 62; Theodore Cooke's Flora of the Bombay Presidency ; 
Prain’s Bengal Planis, p. 204.) 

Il. Pinus Longifolia. 
(True * Sarala.’) | 

Habitat—A large gregarious tree of the outer and drier Himalayan slopes, from the 
Indus to Bhutan, met with as low down as 1500 feet and ascending to 7000 feet. A more or 
joss deciduous tree of the Siwalik range and outer Himalayas and valleys of the princi- 
pel Himalayan rivers ; attaining usually 100 to 120 feet height, but is very often stunted and 
gnatied. Trunk usually naked, rarely with 12 feet girth. 
` Stem—Bark is brown or yellowish-reddish and corky ; furrowed ; no distinct heartwood 
is noticeable 

Leaves—Three-fold, filiform, from 12 to 18 inches long ; pendulous, with the margins 
a little scabrous ; 9 to 12 in slender triquetrons, back obtuse, sheaths ent, 
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Flower—The female cones are globose or ovoid. The cones are shorter than the leaves : 
are colitary or clustered, 4 to ¶ inches by 3 inches in diameter ; have got scales at the base. 

Scales—The scales are 14 to 2 inches by j inch are ovuliferous, much larger than the 
bracts, with thick recurved apices. The scales are persistent. Ovules two at the base of 
the scales, reflexed. 

Male flowers—Antheral racemes, numerous at the extremities of the branchlets. 

Bracts—Solitary, one to each raceme. Filaments—Scarcely any. 

Anthers—Clavate, opening on each side and crowned with a large roundish scale. 

Cotyledons—About 12. 

Oleo-resin—The oleo-resinous exudation of the tree is ‘Turpentine oil.’ Saralaniryydsa, 
Sri-Vdea, Srivesiaka, Payasa, Yavdsa, Ghrtdhvaya, Ke rdheaya, etc., are the Sanskrit names 
for it. It is popularly known as ‘ Gandha-biroza’ in Upper India 

(Vide Roxburgh, Hooker, Watt in his Economic Products, Theodore Cook, Sir G. King 
in his A Guide to the Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, W. A. Talbot's Systematic lists 
of the Trees and Shrubs, ete.) | 

III. Cedrus Libani Deodar. 
Himalayan Cedar, (The true ‘ Devaddru.') 

Habilat—A very large evergreen tree, (often 250 fect), of the Western Himalayas, 
extending westwards to the mountains of Afghanistan and eastward to the Dauli river (a 
tributary of Alakananda) in Kumaon. Most common at 6,000 to 8,000 feet altitude, but in 
more eastern section of its area as to 10,000 feet altitude. It prefers a light soil and 
gneiss granite or even lime-stone sub-soil, but in the Himalayas it seeks the northern and 
western slopes thus avoiding the rain. Itis especially abundant in the foresta of the 
Punjab proper (Chamba, Kullu, Kangra, etc.), of Kashmir and Afghanistan. From 
Kumaon westwards generally 3,500 to 12,000 feet. 

The geographical range of Deodar specially in altitude is very wide. In Brandis’ Forest 
Flora of North-Western and Central India, pp. 520-24, three deodar zones have been differ- 
entiated. (1) Those ina dry climate in the vicinity of the arid zone of the inner Himalaya 
having usually the age of trees, 6 feet in girth, above 140 years. (2) Those in the intermediate 
ranges and valleys having 6 feet girth for an age between 110 and 140. (3) Those in the 
outer ranges under the full influence of monsoon and having the age of trees 6 feet in 
girth below 110 years. [Vide Sir, G. Watt's Economic Products of India and Commercial 
Products of India.] 

Stem—Light yellowish brown, scented and moderately hard. Sometimes the girth of 
trunk is 36 feet (usually 30 to 45 feet) and age even 600 years. Bark thick, furrowed 
vertically and cracked transversely, The Heartwood is light yellowish, Medullary rays 
are very fine, unequal in width. No vertical resinous duct asin Pinus but the resin exudes 
from cells which are not visible to the naked eye. Deodar has well-marked annual rings, 
each of which representa one year's growth | 

Branches—Its branches are drooping, being more drooping than the Atlas or Lebanon 
ecdars. Tips are drooping. 

Leaves—Usually glaucous green, acute persistent for 3 to 5 years, in approximated 
fascicles of about 40 ; rigid acute ; sheaths very short. 

Flower—The strobilus or cone is erect, oval, 4 to 5 by 3 to 4 inches; top is rounded. 
Scales very numerous; thin, smooth even edged, transversely elliptic. Is destitute of 
bracts projecting beyond the scales of the cone. Cedrus has the cone of Pinus but the Seales 
are deciduous 10096 1 

Seeds :—1 inch ; wing longer, broadly triangular with rounded sides. Cotyledons —10 ; 


leaving a columnar axis. 
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Oleo-resin—The oleo-resin or gum is called ‘ kelon-ka-iel’ in the Punjab and U.P. A 
true oleo-resin which resembles turpentine. No technical Sanskrit name for it. 
(Vide Roxburgh, Hooker, Watt, King, Royle, etc.). 


The various and widely different characteristics of the three trees, as given by me above, 
will afford a true insight into the actual difference bet them. 

Turning to the works of the great poet KAlidasa, Tshall show that our poet was thoroughly 
aware of the difference between a ‘Sarala" and a ‘Devad4ru tree,’ In the first place, it will 
be seen that wherever KAliddsa refers to ‘ Sarala,’ he mentions some sort of friction or rubbing 
with its trunk, the result being cither a conflagration or the diffusing of the smell of its oleo- 
resin (च. Meghaduta’s Parvamegha, =. 54 ; Kumédra, 1.9; cf. Gandha-biroz, the popular 
name of it). Even ‘Devad4ru’ is sometimes described as having its trunk rubbed by 
elephants (cf. Raghu, 9.37: and 4.76), but in such cases there is no mention of any 
odoriferous oil or resin exuding and diffusing its scent in the air. [In the second place, 
Devadarn is in many places placed in proximity to some waterfall or hill-rivulet, its base 
thus affording a good place for rest. The Himalayan hunters repose either under or very 
near a Devaddéru grove, where the breeze is still more refreshing on account of being the 
carrier of the cool particles of a fall of the Bhagirathi. (Cf. Kumdra, 1. 15.) Thus we find 
that Mahddeva (Siva) himself chooses a place for his meditation at the foot of a Devadaru 
tree. (Cf. Kuméra,3.44.) In the third place, had * Devadfira” meant to KaAlidisa the same 
thing as ‘Sarala,’ he could have chosen ‘ Sarala’ as asubstitutefor ‘Devadiru’. But onthe 
contrary, we find that the poet is very careful about his vocabulary in this respect. The 
० Pytrikrta Devaddru ” of Vrsabhadhvaja, of which we read in Raghu, 2. 36, is again mentioned 
as Devadaru in Raghu, 2.56. Fourthly, the poet compares the long arms of such a mighty 
individuality as Himalaya to the tall Devadiru, and not to Sarala. (Vide Kumdra, 6. 51.) 
Now, theusual height for a Sarala tree is from 100to 120 feet. while the Devadaru tree often 
attainstoa height of from 200 to 250 feet. Weall know that Kiilidisa is specially reputed for 
his similes or comparisons (Upamd Kéliddsasya); and here we find how accurately his 
comparison tallies with actual fact. Fifthly, while describing the grandeur of a Himalayan 
glen or slope, the very favourite flora of our poet seem to be six, viz. (1) the phosphore- 
scent herb which emits light at might; (2) the ` Bhiirja ' or (birch) tree; (3) the “ Kicaka ` 
bamboo; (4) the ‘Nameru ' (an Eleocarpus)tree; (ठ) the “Sarala“ tree; (Pinus longifolia) and 
(6) the ‘ Devadarn’ tree (Cedrus deodar). Of these six, sometimes he mentions all, sometimes 
five, gometimes even two or one only. In Kumdra, canto. I, when the Himflaya is being 
described, we find nearly the complete set excepting ‘Nameru’, (Vide slokas 7-15.) In 
Kumdra, canto. I, sloka 565, we find mention of two only of these plants, viz., “Nameru’ 
and ‘ Bhfrja,’ together. In Kuméra, canto 3, slokas 43-44, we find reference to two only, 
viz: (1) ‘Nameru ‘and (2) ‘Devadiiru.’ In the description of the Himalaya in Meghadita 
(Parvamegha) we hear mention of two only, viz :—(1) ‘Sarala’ and (2) ‘ Kicaka bamboo’ 
(slokas 54 and 57). The description of the Himalaya during the course of the account of 
Raghu’s conquest, as given in Raghu, canto4, gives us the complete set. (1) Birch, and 
(2) Kicaka bamboo are mentioned in al. 73. Sl. 74 mentions (3)'Nameru.’ SL 75 gives us 
(4) ‘Sarala’ and (5) the phosphorescent herb which serves as a lamp. Sl. 76 mentions (6) 
‘Dovadiru.’ This mention of ‘ Sarala ' and ‘ Devaddru’ almost side by side is both conclusive 
and convincing. Had ‘Sarala’ meant to Kalidasa the sametreeas ‘ Devad4ru’, there would 
have been no necessity for mentioning it again in the very next sloka. Besides, even 
if we take for granted that the poet meant identical trees by ‘Sarala" and ` Devadaru’, 
the rhetorical fault of “ Samépla-punariiiald"’ occurs, which is too broad and obvious a 
blunder to be committed by so great a poet. 
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In conclusion I wish to say a little about Mallinitha the great commentator. Many 
scholars have accused him of not knowing the difference between these two trees. To free 
the great savant from such censure, I shall present to the reader the actual perspective taken 
by him. Just as Roxburgh and some other botanists include both cedar and pine under the 
general name ‘ Pinus’, or just as we still now include the pine, the fir, the spruce, the larch, 
etc., under the generic title ‘ Pinaceae ', so Mallinfitha included both the ‘ Devadiru proper’ 
and the ‘Sarala * under the generic epithot ‘Devadiru.’ Thus we find in his Sanjivanit on 
Raghu-Vamsam, canto. 4, 9. 75, ‘‘ Saralégu devaddruvisegesu. This is at once emphatic 
and convincing. Had he meant by ‘ Devadirn’ the very same tree as ‘Sarala’, he would 
never have said this. It is only because he takes ‘ Devadirn’ in a generic sense that he says, 
“ Saralindm devadarudrumdndm" in his Safjivani on Meghadita Parvamegha, sl. 54 (or 55 
ace. to some editions). Such a use of the word in a generic sense is warranted by the fact 
thut even nowadays we find ‘ Sarala’ called ‘Saral Devadir’ in Gujarat and Mahdrdstra 
Similarly, in the Tamil Districts it is still called ‘Saral devd4ri,’ and in the Telugu Districts 
it is still known as ‘Saral devaddru.’ Besides, if we take note of the fact that Mallinftha 
came from a country which was very probably a Telugu-speaking one or at least a neigh- 
bouring one to that where Telugu was spoken, our perspective becomes clearer. I hope 
that I have thus established MallinAtha’s position In some measure. 

The Himalayan flora much resemble the European. The most prominent groups are, 
(1) the Coniferae—of which again the pine, the cedar, the spruce and the fir, are by far the most 
abundant ; (2) the Cupuliferae (oak family)—of which the most prominent members are the 
oak, the hazel, the beech, the birch and the alder; (3) the Salicineae (Amentaceae, N.O.), 
of which the poplar, the willow, the osier, the aspen and the abelestand out; (4) ‘ the Urticaceer 
—of which the elm and the plane deserve montivn; (5) ‘ the Oleaceae —of which ash and olive 
are prominent members; (6) the Sepindaceae—of which the maple, the sycamore, the horse 
chestnut deserve mention ; (7) the Tiliaces :—of which Eleocarpus genitrua or ‘Nameru’ is 
most prominent. It is interesting to compare with this the favourite Himalayan Flora of 
KAlidisa. 

In fine, I would drawattention to the fact that ‘ Sarala', or Pinus longifolia, is still now 
called by that very name and its corruptions in the Punjaband in Kashmere, It is sometimes 
called ‘Sarala,” sometimes ‘SarlA’, and also ‘Salla.’ This fact alone goes a great way 
towards establishing the difference between the Pinus longifolia (Sarala) and the ‘Devaddru 
proper.” Lady E. Smith, also, in her Simla flowers shows to us the initial difference of the two 
trees. J. Forbes Royle, M.D., V. P-R.S., in his “ Illustrations of the Botany and other 
branches of the Natural History of the Himalayan mountain and of the Flora of Kashmere " 
gives nice illustrations which cannot but impress one who bestows a glance on them. Indeed 
a picture of the flowara and leavas of ‘ Sarala’ and ` Devaddra" respectively would at once 

convince even the most sceptical of the great difference existing between the two trees 
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WADDELL ON PH(ENICIAN ORIGINS. 
By Sia RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Er. 
(Continued from page 147.) 

4. Partolon. 

Waddell gives much space to the discussion of *' Partolon, King of the Scots and tradi- 
tional first civiliser of Ireland about z.c. 400." The Indian references are now temporarily 
dropped and the languages compared are Western. Theargument begins by “‘ disclosing the 
Hitto-Phmnician origin of the clan title Uallana, or Vellaun(us), or Wallon of the Briton 
king Cassi-vellaun of Cad-wallon and of the Uchlani of the Cassi Britons.” Two quota- 
tions are given :—‘‘‘ The Scots arrived in Ireland from Spain. The first that came was Parth- 
olomus [Part-olon]).’—Nennius [Ninian] : and ‘ The clan of Geleoin, son of Ere-ol [१ Thr] took 


soasession of the Islands of Ore[Orkney] . = - - that is the son of Partai... * 
went and took possession of the North of the Island of Breatan’—Books of Lecan and 
Ballymote.” 


We can now start on the investigation. Gy-iolownie = Gi-oln = Geleoin= , by British 
phonetics, Wallon, and taken with the title Prat or Prwt, identifies the “ Phoenician Barat 
author of the Newton Stone inscriptions,” as ५८ Part-olon king of the Scots, son of Ere-ol 
Parthai”’ who came to the Orkneys about B.c. 400. In the inscription he called himself 
Tkr or Icar. Here we get a clue. Gi-oln =Geleoin = Gleoin of the Irish-Scot histories of 
Part-olon was king of Scots in Ireland, and in the Book of Lecan there is a passage :-—" In the 
same year came [to Erin] . - - = from the land of Traicia [Tarsi?] the Geleoin 

„`, „ त्मकं [Agadir] was their name, that is . . - - son of Part-olain.” 
From this Waddell sees ^ a memory of King Part-olon’s temporary location in Spain, as 
Agadir is the ancient name of Gades, the modern Cadiz,” and of “ Tarsus, the ancient 
Tarz or Tarsi.” Then he gives us @ philological sequence :—" Newton Stone, Gy-Aclownie, 
Gi-oln; Irish-Scot, Geleoin, Gleoin; Ptolemy, Uallaun(i) ; Cymric, Wallon. But Ptolemy's 
full name is Katya Uchlani, which represents Cassi-Uallaunus, Cassi-Vellaunus of the 
Roman days in Britain.” 

Having got thus far, Waddell says that this last title is proved to be Hittite by some 
difficult philological re marks, which he caps by an allusion to an inseribed monument ( with 
figure) from the Roman wall at South Shields to ०५ Briton lady” of the Cat-uallauna clan, 
married to “a Syrian Barat from the Phenician city of Palmyra 2 in the second century 4.D. 
The Cat-uallauna Clan was found in Selkirk and Ceti-loin in Yarrow i the fifth century A.D. 

Gy-aolownie and Gioln “‘ seem significantly to survive in Clyan's Dam near the Newton 
Stone, and in Cluny or Clony or Kluen (Khilaant) Castle near Mt. Bennachie : see also Cluny 
in France, and finally “ tho fact is established that Prat-gioln is the source of the later form 

‘of Part-olon” and “the Phosnician Barat author of the Newton Stone is revealed as the 
historical original of the traditional of Part-olon.” 

Nennius states that Partolomus came from 5pain to Ireland, and the Book of Ballymote 
that he arrived at Scene in the Bay of Kenmare in Kerry, whence the व shows 
that he migrated to the North of Scotland for some reason. Geoffrey's Chronicles supports 
all this and records his meeting with Gurgiunt Boabtruc in the Orkneys, by which the North 
of Scotland is probably meant. Waddell finds the Phoenicians 1n the Orkneys and Shetlands 
from a hitherto unread inscription on a pre-Christian Cross at ' ˆ Lunasting on the mainland 
~ of Shetland or Land of the Shets = Khat = Xat = Hitt-ite = Ceti of the early Scot monuments. 

Waddell gives his reading, which he got ' without difficulty in @ dialect of the Gothio of the 
Duke of the Cats, i.e., Catti.” Geoffrey describes Part-olon as “ of the Bar-clenses,”” where 
Bar=Barat, which was written by the Sumerian-Pheenicians simply as“ Bara,” and clenses 
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is the Latinised form ofGioln=Uchlani. “The Book of Leinster (the Book of Dun)" calls 
Part-olon the ‘Son of Sera or Sru," thus “' attesting the remarkable authenticity of the i 
tion of the Irish-Scots” in preserving “the favorite form of the ancestral Barats’ name 
selected by the founder of the First Phoenician Dynasty in Mesopotamia, who regularly called 
himself the "Son (or descendant) of Sar.’”” The migration of Part-olon from Cilicia to Spain, 
Treland and Scotland was ‘probably owing to the massacring invasion and annexation of 
Cilicia and Asia Minor by the Spartan Greeks in ४.८. 399." If so, his Newton Stone can only 
be dated as about B.c. 400. It must have been inscribed considerably later 

Such is Waddell’s method of identifying Bart-olon, on which so very much depends 
in the whole argument. Having “ established " this Waddell goes on by philological means 
to ‘disclose’ a Phoenician origin for several names in the neighbourhood of the Newton 
Stone: e.g., Wartle, Wast-hill, Bourtie, Bartle, Barthol, and Bartholomew, which he finds 
is actually Bart-olomus, Bart-olon. The Brude title also of so many of the ancient historical 
kings of the Picts in Scotland (this people, by the way, being non-Aryan) “ now appears clearly 
derived from Prwt or Prat, with variant Brut, as a title of Part-olon.”” Waddell, however, 
explains at length that the “kings entitled Brude, Bruide or Bride,” ruling over the Picts, 
` themselves appear to have been not Picts in race but Bart-ons or Brit-on Scots, i.¢., 
Aryans ` and Phosnicians by origin, like Bart-olon, the Scot of the Newton Stone. This 
explanation, however, raises a difficulty. If the ruling race was so entirely foreign, it is not 
prima facie apparent why the present race of the British Isles should have that ruling race 
as its principal ancestors. We shall see how Waddell deals with this question. 

5. The Vans, the Picts and the Seots. 

In order to clear the ground for “the great and hitherto unsolved question as to how 
and when the Aryan language and civilisation were first introduced into Britain and by what 
racial agency,” Waddell dives into three questions :— 

(1) Who were the aborigines of Ireland on Partolon's arrival ? 

(2) Who were the Picts ? 

(3) Who were the Celts 1 

As these three races—the Wans, Vans or Fens “ presumably the Fene or Fein title of the 
early Irish,” the Picts of Scotland, and the Celts, are non-Aryan, Waddell’s lucubrations do 
not here demand the same close attention ag when he is considering the ‘' Phoenician Britons.” 
He only deals with them to clear the ground, but he does ao in the same manner and with the 
same wealth of enquiry and decisions as he employs in the case of the Phonicians 

Firstly he discloses the “ Van or Fain origin of Irish aborigines and of their Serpent- 
worship of St. Brigid, and of the matrilinear customs of the Irish and the Picts." The first migra 
tion into Erin is “ stated in the Irish records to have been led by a woman, Ceasair or Cesair,” 
who, 95 the matriarch, landed at Duna-mark in Bantry Bay, “ adjoining Part-olon's traditional 
landing place at Scene in Kenmare Bay.” Now, the term‘ Bantry Bay’ means “the Bay 
of the shore of the Bans [Vans]. I may remark here that he has seen Macalister’s work on 
the ancient days, but his opinion is “ in no way modified by it.” 

Waddell then at great length leads us right across Europo to Asia Minor and to India 
in his search for Ceasair's people, the Vans. To him the evidence of their existence in the 
British Isles is broadcast in place names, suggesting that“ the whole of Britain was formerly 
known as the Land of the Peats, Venets, Bans, Fins or Vans," while the old name for ancient 
Britain as Al-Ban [whence Albion] means probably “the Rocky Isle of the Van or Ban.” 
After going through Europe and Asia Minor and finding the Vans everywhere, Waddell 
saya :—"' these Vans or Biani were clearly, I find, the Pani aborigines of the Indian Vedic 
hymns and epies, who opposed the early Aryans in establishing their higher dolar religion 
before the departure of the Eastern branch of the Aryans to India.” This remark must be 

due to his denial, already alluded to, of the Vedas and the Epics referring to India : the Pani 
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referred to would be, in his view, tribes in Asia Minor. Then Waddell adds :—" they were 
possibly also, I think, the remote prehistoric originals of the Fan barbarians, as the Chinese 
still term generally the barbarous tribes on the Western frontiers of the Celestial Empire, as 
far at least as Asia Minor.” 

Waddell thinks that “ primitive matriarchist dwarfs '' from Van [Armenia] penetrated 
to Britain at the end of the old Stone Age vid Gaul, They brought with them two fetishes 
of the Serpent-cult : (1) the Magic Oracle Bowl or Witches’ Cauldron or Chura of Fire, and 
(2) Fal’s Fiery Stone (Lia Fail). Later the female patron Saint of the Irish was Brigid, Bridget 
or Bride, an old pagan goddess, admitted into the Church and canonized for proselytising 
purposes. The tribal name Fomor, Umor, of the descendants of the matriarch Ceasair 
Waddell traces to the e “of a chief of a clan of the dwarf tribes of the Vans, called in the 
Gothic Edda Beombur,”=probably Virnur, the Upper Euphrates, separating the ancient 
territories of the Vans and the Goths, Baombuo's tribe Vans. Thus, roughly speaking, does 
Waddell deal with the aborigines of Ireland, and in the course of his discourse the Picts are 
often mentioned as being mixed up with the Vans. He, therefore, proceeds to enquire 
into the Picts, whom he finds to be “ non-Aryan in racial nature and in affinity with the 
Matriarchist Van, Wao or Fian dwarfs, and as aborigines af Britain in the Stone Age.” 

The Picts “have hitherto baffled all enquiries. Their name does not appear in Latin 
authors before A.D. 296, presumably because . + . . that was not their proper name, but 
a nickname.” They next appear with the Scots (Irish Scots) in A.D. 360 as “* breaking 
through the Antonine Wall between the Forth and Clyde.” They then harried the Britons 
till the arrival of the Anglo-Saxons, when they joined with the Britons against them. They 
dwelt in caves and were associated with the * Pixies,’ were matriarchal and connected with 
the Feins of Ireland, i.e., with the Vans, and disappeared historically on being finally conquered 
in A.D. 850. Waddell is of opinion that their sudden appearance and disappearance is 
“probably due to a mere change in their tribal name as aborigines.” ‘ Pict’ he thinks is 
due to the Latin pictus, painted, that is ‘ woad-dyed,’ and the British forms of Pict, Peht, 
Pott, Peith, and so on, to their smallness (cf. English, petly ; Welsh, pitiw ; French, petit). It 
is also the Pit, Pet, connected with many place names. Ona review of all the new available 
evidence” Wadell thinks that their propername was “‘Khal-des or Khal-tis . . . . applied 
to the aborigines of Van in Asia Minor . = = - in the ninth century p.c.” This name is 
preserved, he also thinks, in Caledon, Clyde, Caldor, Chiltern and many other names. Ictis 
(Vectis) for the Isle of Wight is also, according to him, another form of the name. On all 
the evidence he looks on the Pictsasa “ primitive small-atatured people probably from the Van 
Lake region[Armenia] . . . . wandering Westwards . , = . ultimately reaching Alb 

. and giving off a branch to Erin.” They are in fact one with the Vans. But we are not 
yet in a position to consider further the Brit-ons of the Aryan Part-olon until we have con- 
side the Celts, who were, says Waddell, Aryans according to the philologists, but not 
Aryans according to anthropologists. He considers the Celts, Kelts or Culdees to be the 
Khaldes of Van or the Picts. This is to say that the Vans, the Picts, and the Celts are all 
types of one and the same race ; but +" wnlesa the Celts are out of the way, we cannot solve 
the vexed question of the origin of the Britons and the Aryan question in Britain.” 

In the first place, the term Celt or Kelt, with its adjective, was “ only introduced into 
the British Isles by unscientific philologists and ethnologists some few decades ago.” In 
Greek and Latin authorities, Waddell tells us, the Celts were limited to Western Europe, 
i.c., Gaul, but were never spoken of as being in Britain. Their first appearance as inhabitants 
of Britain was in A.D. 1706, whence “ that application of the name got into literature from 
1757 onwards. Thus “ the so-called British and Irish Celts were not Celts and there were 
even no Celts in Britain.” 
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Who then were the Celts ?- Waddell answers that they were “early Picts calling 
themselves Kholdis or Khattis,anearly primitive people,” who, he finds on a mass of evidence, 
“ were the early Chaldees or Galat-i or Gal-li of Van and Eastern Asia Minor and Mesopotamia 
in the Stone Age.” Anyhow, they were not Britons 

6. Brutus the Trojan and British Civilisation. 

The way is now elear to go on with “ the hitherto unsolved question as to how and when 
the Aryan language and civilisation were first introduced into Britain and by what racial 
agency.’ Let us begin with Brutus the Trojan. “‘ At length he came to this island named 
after him Britannia, dwelt there and filled it with his descendants *:—Nennius (Ninian),” 
And then Waddell goes on :—“ this earlier portion of the Chronicles records circumstantially 
the first arrival of the Britons by sea in Albion under King Brutus the Trojan about 
the year B.c, 1103, and his colonisation and first cultivation of the land, and his bestowal 
thereon of his Trojan (Aryan) language and his own patronymic name Brit in the form of 
Brit-ain or the Land of the Brit-ons."" Brutus the Trojan is not mentioned in the Latin 
classics, and Waddell explains this ommission at some length, rehabilitating the early 
British Chronicles. Brutus’ traditional birth-place was “in the Tiber province of Latium,” 
which Waddell “ connects directly both with Troy and Ancient Britain.’’ 

The story of Brutus is succinctly as followa: After the Trojan War (Eneas with Ascanius 
fled to Italy, obtained the kingdom of Italy (Latium) and Lavinia, the daughter of king 
Latinus. He was succeeded by Ascanius, who was the father of Brutus. Here Waddell 
has a characteristic note :— King Latinus of Mid-Italy is stated in Nennius’ version to be 
the son of Faunus [? Van ], the son of Pious [१ Pici], the sonof Saturn." Brutus accidentally 
killed his father and fled the country, going to Greece, whence he took a large fleet with men 
and treasure to Gades (Cadiz), and thence again to Albion, where he arrived about 8.0, 1108. 
Here the Chronicle says :—" Brutus called the island after his own name Britannia and his 
companions Brit-ons . = + . from whence afterwards the language of his nation, which at 
first bore the name of Trojan [Doric Greek] or rough Greek, wascalled Brit-ish . . . . But 
Corineus, in imitation of his leader, called that part of the island, which was given to him as 
Duke, Corinea and his people Corinene [Cornish क्या]. About 5.0..1100 “Brutus founded 
on the Thames a city [London),” which he called “New Troy,” by corruption afterwards known 
as Tri-Novantum, until ^^ Lud, the brother of Cassi-vellaun, who made war against Julius 
Cesar, obtained thegovernmentofthekingdom . . . . andcalled it after his own name 
Kaer-Lud, that isthe City of Lud [or Lud-Dun corrupted into Lon-don].” Brutusdied about 
B.c. 1080, and his kingdom was divided among “three famous sons named Locrin 
[England], Albanact [Scotland], and Kamber [Wales].” Waddell avers that the whole 
account of the wanderings of Brutus is credible, finding Grwco-Phonician Colonies under 
Corineus, who bore a Greco-Phonician name, at Gades, and also where he landed in Britain— 
Totnes, with a Brutus Stone still shown, not far from the tin mines of Cornwall, At this last 
place “descendants from the Romans [properly Trojans from Alba on the Tiber] under 
Sylvius Posthumus [maternal great-uncle of Brutus]’’ were already settled. “The date 
of the invasion of Alban [Britain] by Brutus and his associated Phoenicians is fixed directly 
by totalling up the reported years of reigns in Britain of Brutus and his continuous line of 
descendants and successors down to Cassivellaunus and his successors in the Roman period.” 

Having in such fashion dealt with the first invasion of Albion by “ Trojan and Phoenician 
refugees from Asia Minor and Phoenicia.” Waddell launches on the “ Aryanising civilisation 
of the Picts and Celts of Britain by Brutus and his Brito-Phoenician Goths,” and in the course 
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of his remarks, he discloses “ the Phasnician origin of the Celtic, Cymric, Gothic and English 
languages, and the founding of London in the Bronze Age." He commences with a quotation 
from the Rig Veda :—“ the tribes subject to the Cedi [Ceti or (६0९, Goth Phoenicians] are 
skin-olad.”” Cedi here would, however, in ordinary English script, be written Chedi, and Ceti= 
Keti, This consideration immediately raises a question; can we legitimately equate Chedi 
with Keti or Getm» १ 

The Chronicles describe an opposition to the invasion of Brutus by ‘giants,’ and this 
introduces a new people as inhabitants of Britain, whom Waddell calls “an earlier trading 
branch of the Aryans and Pheenicians—the Muru or Amuru or Amorite giants and erectors 
of the Stone Circles and the Giants’ Tombs"—old exploiters of the Cornish tin-mines centuries 
before Sylvius and Brutus.—'' The higher Aryan civilisation ” was, however, introduced by 
Brutus, who set to work at once on landing “to till the ground and build houses.” The 
houses he built were of timber ; i.c., they were Hitto-Phoenician, as is seen from “ the common 
Briton affix for towns of-bury, -boro, -burg (as well as broch), and Sanskrit, pura, 3 
derived from the Hittite and Catti buru, a Hittite town, citadel or fort.” He travelled across 
England from Totnes to the estuary of the Thames, giving names to the chief rivers, which 
Waddell finds, including the name of the Thames itself, to be “ clearly transplanted namesakes 
from the rivers of Epirus, whence Brutus sailed, and rivers of Troy and Phoenicia,” in a style 
common to alltime. He instances, infer alia, the Exe, the Axe, the Avon, the Ouse, and the 
es, which last is “ clearly named after the Thyamis, the great river of Epirus, the Pheeni- 
cian origin of which seems evident by its chief tutelary being named Cadmus, the name of 
the famous colonising and civilising sea-king of the Phoenicians.” On the Thames Brutus 
founded Tri-Novantum (London) three centuries or more before the foundation of Rome. He 
prescribed laws, which “ involves writing in the Aryan Phoenician language and script . : 
the form of which . . . . wehaveseeninabout 8.0. 400 छा the Newton Stone.’ As has 
already been said, Tri-Novantum also became later Kaer-Lud. This leads Waddell to make 
a typical note:—‘Kaer, the Cymric for fortified city, is now seen to be derived from 
Sumerian gar, to hold, establish, of men or places: cognate with Indo-Persian gark, fort!! ; 
Sanskrit, grit, house ; Eddic-Gothic, goera, to build, and gard or garth." 

What was the language that Brutus introduced and imposed on the aborigines of Albion 
and on the names of very many places, rivera and mountains! It could not be Celtic or 
clagsicGreek or Roman. It was obviously Trojan, which the Chronicle says ‘ was roughly 
Greek which was called British." This Trojan was Doric Greek, “ contemporary specimens 
of which fortunately still exists from the twelfth tothetenth centuries B.c. , . + . inSchlie- 
mann’s excavations at Hissarlik."’ Waddell finds the Trojan script and language clearly 
akin to those of the later Aryan Phoenicians, and of the runes of the Goths, and of the legends 
stamped on the pre-Roman British Coins of the Catti, and the parent of the language and 
writing of the present day in Britain—“the so-called English language and script.” The 
Goths Waddell has already "* disclosed" to be Hitt-ites, who were “ primitive Goths,” and 
their runes have to him an obvious “ affinity” to Hitt-ite script. The Anglo-Saxons are 
much later on the scene, so it is evident that the so-called Celtic and the Brithyonic Celtic 
languages in the British Isles are merely provincial dialects derived from the Aryan Trojan 
Doric introduced by King Brutus the Trojan.” 

This great man also introduced Law, Art and Roads, so that the early Britons were 
anything but savages. Bronze was introduced by the Phoenician Morite or Amorite exploiters 





—"7t_‘This word is, however, properly ga3A, and thoris not at all thelotter rof Persian, —_ 
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of the tin mines centuries before Brutus, but he popularised it. In Religion he introduced 

“exalted monotheistic religion with the idea of One God of the Universe, symbolised by 
his chief visible luminary, the Sun,” that is Bel, in contradistinction from the aboriginal 
matriarchal serpents and the bloody sacrifices of the Druids. In fact Brutus created in the 
Britons a highly civilised, proud, powerful, refined race, who soon founded a colony on the 
Rhine (8.८. 970), so that there is “ disclosed a hitherto unobserved British origin of the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Anglo-Saxon Language.” This opens up a vista for Waddell of many 
“ British " remains in Denmark, France, Germany and Moravia up to the Russian borders 

Thus does Waddell show the Amorite-Catti-Phcenician origin of ‘ Things British.’ The 
Brito-Phoenicians, he says, have left their marks broad-cast on place-names of all sorts all 
over the British Isles. Quoting from the Vishnu-Purdaa that ‘‘ the principal nations of the 
Bh&rats are the Kurus [Syrians] and the able Panch [Pheenicians],"" Waddell (the ascription ` 
of the Bhdrata and Panchdla of the Vishnu Purdna are his) gives a large numiber of names 
all over the country containing Barat in some form or other, or Sumer, on the ground that 
“Cymry (pronounced Cumri) or Cumbers is derived from Sumer,” the alternative tribal . 
epithet of the Phoonicians. The reader will find many surprising facts stated, and then 
Waddell passes in the same vein to “ Catti, Keith, Gad and Cassi, titles in old ethnio and 
place names.” He commences again with a quotation from the Vishaw Purdaa :—“ his 
[the Khattiya’s]'? sources of subsistence are arms and the protection of the earth. The 
guardianship of the earth is his special province + . . . By intimidating the bad and 
cherishing the good, the [Khattiya] ruler, who maintains the discipline of the different tribes 
secures whatever region he desires.’ Waddell’s ascription of ‘Khattiya’ to the people 
spoken of is explained in a foot-note :—“ the old Indian Pali form of this tribal name was 
Khattiyo, which is spelt Kshatriya in the later Sanskrit!" But this statement raises the 
questions : what has Pali to do with the Vishnw Pagina? Is Pali older than Sanskrit ? 
Whatever the answers may be, Waddell finds Khatti and its allied terms spread everywhere 
in Britain 

Beginning with the classical Cassiterides of the Cornwall “ tin islands,’ which name 
finds spread wherever tin-——“* the cassileros [so he spells it] of Homer and the classic Greeks 
and the Sanskrit fasfira"—was taken “by the Cassi . . . . the leading clan of the sea- 
going Phoenicians.’ Here he says some remarkable things :—‘‘ the Attic Greeks wrote ‘ katti- 
teros and Katti-terides,’ thus showing the same equivalency 85 was used in Britain for the 
Cassi and Katti tribes and coins. In , . . . Sanskrit tradition hastira is tin and the 
place-name Kjstira, or place of kastira or tin, was located in the land of the Bahikas, a despised 
out-cast tribe, who also gave their name to asheet of water, and who now seem to be Peahts 
or Picts of the Sea of Victis or Icht in Cornwall. The Arabs called tin kaz-dir, and the 
Assyrians and Sumerians . . . = kizasadir, kasduru and kazduru.” 8 the Cornish tin 
mines belonged to the Cassi tribe, and Waddell gives a number of place-names containing 
reference to the Cassi all over England and Scotland, stating that there are a similar number 
in Ireland 

He next observes that there are many Cassi-Catti “ pre-Roman Briton” coins 
then he goes on to say :—" the current notion that the early Britons derived their coinage 
by imitating astater of Philip [f-of Macedonia (8.0. 366—360) can no longer be maintained 
Indeed one of the chief advocates of the old theory was latterly forced to confess, on further 








12 But inthe Vishauw Purdga surely the term would be‘ the Kshatriya's," 
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observation, that the Macedonian stater could not be the sole prototype from which the early 
Briton kings modelled their coinage.” Waddell’s view is that the coin is Phoenician in origin 
Finally, Waddell gives a number of English surnames, despite their known late origin, 
which “clearly ’’ preserve “ vestiges of the name of the Catti, Khatti or Gad tribal title of 
the Aryan-Phoonician citizen of Britain... - presumably in patrilinear descent.” 

7. Morite Phoenician Stone Circles. 

Having thus dealt with the revival and distribution of the Phoenicians in waves over 
Britain, Waddell discusses the prehistoric stone circles still found there and elsewhere. Here 
his views are as subversive as ever, and he openly follows the theory of distribution by Pheeni- 
cians propounded by Elliot Smith and Perry. ‘To give the trend of this argument, it is 
necessary to quote him at length. “The great prehistoric Stone Circles of gigantic unhewn 
boulders, dolmens (or table-stones), and monoliths, sometimes called Catt Stones, still standing 
in weird majesty over many parts of the British Isles, also now appear to attend their Phoni- 
cian origin. The mysterious race, who created these cyclopean monuments, wholly forgotten 
and unknown, now appears from the new evidence to have been the earlier wave of immigrant 
mining merchant Phoenician Barats, or Catti Phenicians of the Muru, Mer, or Martu clan 
—the Amorite Giants of the Old Testament tradition; and from whom if would seem that 
Albion obtained its earliest name (according to the First Welsh Triad) of Clas Myrd-in 
(Merddin) or ‘ Diggings of the Myrd’ ... . about ७.0. 2800." To this statement he 
appends the following remarks :—This early Phoenician title of Muru, Mer, Marutu or Martu 
meaning the ‘ Western Sea’ or “5ea of the Setting-Sun,’ which now seems obviously the 
Phosnician source of the names Mauret-ania or Morocco == = - - Mor-bihan or Little Mor, 
~ , + found , . . + in Britain associnted with Stone Circles and megaliths, and 
mostly on the coast ; ¢.7.. Mori-dunum, .. . . several More-dun, Mor-ton and Mar-tin, Coor 
Marthen, West Mor-land, More-cambe Bay, Moray, ete,” 

Waddell then brings arguments to show that the Phoenician remains in Egypt, Spain, 
Portugal, Sardinia, are identical with, or similar to those in Britain, and that these last 
date long before Brutus the Trojan. He next states that “ the purpose of the great Stone 
Circles now appears, somewhat more clearly than before, from observations now recorded, 
to have been primarily for solar observation ; whilst the smaller circles seem mainly sepulchral.” 

On the first of these points Waddell found something for himself “which has hitherto 
escaped the notice of previous observers.” He found “ by personal examination at Stone- 
henge, Keswick, Penrith, ete., that the point ofobservation was not at the centre of the circle, 
but at the opposite or south-west border, where I found a marked observation Stone.” At 
Keswick . . - , Where the fine circle is “‘ locally called Castle Rigg, or Castle of the Rig, a 
title of the Gothic kings, cognate with the Latin Rex, Regis and the Sanskrit Raja of the 
Indo-Aryans, and the Ricon of the Briton coins . . = = he found” an observation stone, 
with marks on it, inscribed in “ Sumerian linear script.’ reading “ seeing the low-sun,” which 
waa presumably "4 soeing the sun on the horizon.”’ He then found a similarly inscribed stone at 
Stonehenge and in several other circles. 

On these purely personal observations he builds up a long argument to show that ^" the 
great prehistoric Stone Circles in ancient Britain were raised by the early Mor-ite scientific 
Brito-Pheniciansassolarobservatories . = - - and thattheirdescendant Britons continued 
to regard them as sacred places.” On the way to this result Waddell remarks that the name 
Hare-Stones is sometimes applied to the Circles in Scotland, and they seem to him to contain 
“the Harri or Heria title of the ruling Goths of the Eddas, which I show is the equivalent of 
the Hittite title of Harri or Arri or Aryan.” The name “‘ Kes-wick .. = . means the 
Abode of the Kes, i.¢., the Cassi clan of the Hittites." 

(To be continued. ) 
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THe Prager Duatv-apesas, by Sm Groror 
Gnreesox, K.C.LE., Memoirs of Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Calcutta, 1920. 


This is another of Sir George Grierson's invaluable 


notes on Indian philology, A dhdieddéja is 
@ Prakrit root-substitute for a Sanskrit root : suchas 
whereby Prakrit Aoi can be an equivalent for 
Sanskrit dhavati. Sir George then points out 
that Prakrit roots are (1) identical with the corres- 

niling Sanskrit roots, (2) regularly derived from 


them, (3) unconnected by any admitted phonetic — 


rule, ¢.g., where Skr, root cal- equals Prak. root call- 


(4) derived from Skr. roota but having changed | 


their meaning, are substituted from some other 
Sanskrit root with o meaning more nearly akin. 
The last two classes from the dddsaz. 
_ ‘Bir George then gives 1590 Prakrit forms collected 
from five standerd works, His lists, however, go 
beyond the true ddésas and include “ many perfectly 
regular Prakrit words." In discussing the last of the 
classes of Prakrit roots above described, Sir George 
makes a very valuable remark: “there was never 
one uniform school of Prakrit Grammarians for 
the whole of India. There were certainly at loast 
an Eastern and a Western achool, which had marked 
variations in their teachings > » each school 
developed independently of the other, so that after 
the lapse of centuries tho divergences became 
very wide.” All this ia well worth bearing in mind 
As a matter of detail Sir George points out that the 


ia no modern innovation, nor is it accidental, but 
ag a development it ia at least as old as the dhdty- 
ddéjos. Here again we have a very valuable 
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Hinpv Asrnowomy, by G. R. Kaye Momoirs of 
the Archmological Survey of India. No. 18. 
1924. 

Of this most useful compilation Mr. Kayo writes 
in hia Preface that “ although this summary account 
goea over old ground it is all based upon original 
texts.” I would like to add that when an export 
goes to the = 
much his subject covers old ground. In his In- 
troduction Mr. Kaye carefully ecrutinises the history 
of the examination of Hindu astronomy by Eu 
ropean students in o scholarly manner and winds 
up with this pregnant paragraph: “In the fol- 
lowing chapters considerable attention ia paid to 
the earher Greek period of Hindu astronomy, and 
the later material might, with some propricty 
have been excluded altogether. However, not 
only has this later period a sort of traditional 
claim to attention, but ite study often helps to 
elucidate obscure points of the earlier period. 











For the Hindus, when they absorbed Western ideas, 
often gave t an Indian setting; and also the 
period of absorption is one of such extreme interest 
in tho history of civilization that any light thrown 
on it from the east is valuable, Thorefore this 
later syatem has been analysed in some detail and 
a brief account of the chief Hindu astronomers 
who expounded the Wester astronomy has been 
included,’ (may I add?) to the very great benefit 
of all stuclenta. 

Mr. Kaye then goes into the earliest works dealing 
in some way or other with astronomy, and thees 
ho dates from B.c, 120) to ap. 200—all early 
Hindu dates are however still controversial—and 
calls them the Periods of the Vodas, Briihmanas 


snd Upanishads, Sdtras and Vedingas. Tho Ma- 


habharata, Rémdyona ond the Purdgas he considers 
apart; and finally he calla the whole of the oldest 
works Period A, which he divides into Vedie (41), 
end Post-Vedie (A2). He then divides the other 


early writings into Period B (७.९. 400 ta 1000), 


and subdivides them into the Gupta (Bl) and 
Bhiskara (B2). In thia Period B wrote Pulita 
Aryabhata, Variba Mihira, Bmhmagupta and 
Bhaskara. In the Vedic times the year had 360 
days with occasional intercalary months, in Post- 
Vedic times there was a five-year cycle of 56x 306 
days. In the Gupta times came knowledge cf 
the planeta and eclipges of formal astrology and 
other details. In the Bhaiskara times there was 
a further development of these latter matters, 

Mr. Kaye then examines the texts under the 
Period Al including tho Jatakas and passes on to 
early formal astronomy, f.¢., Period A®, “the 
main astronomical features of which are (a) the 
five-year cycle of 6 + 366 days, and (4) the omission 
of all references to planetary astronomy.” Here 
he agnin examines the texts. This starta him on 
the discussion of definite astronomical subjecta, 
such as the Nakshatras, Stars and Constellations, 
Years and Seasons, Solstices and Equinoxes, and 
Precestion. All this leads him to consider the 
important subject of Vedic Chronology and “a 
number of arguments that have been employed 
to fix the chronology of tho earliest Hindu works. 
‘These are fairly stated and the reader can form hie 
own opinion of their value. Mr. Kayo then consi- 
dere the Planeta and the week daya—aubjecta on 
which he ia very informing. 

Ho is then taken to the introduction of Grek 
astronomy obout 400 a.D., and ita dominating 
influence on Hindu astronomical teaching, which 
is admirably exhibited. This brings him to hia 
(second) Period B—tho study of Hindu-Greck 

tronomy and the great astronomers who pre- 
eented it. Mr. Kaye wubjecta thom to searching 
criticiam, and then passes on to Hindu Astronomical 
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only instrumenta of practical 


Instruments. tr nt aa The 
utility for astronomical purposes described in 


ancient Hindu works are the sun-disl and the 
as an instrument for purposes of demonstration 
The only Hindu instrument of any antiquity | 
actually found is the clepsydra, consisting of a | 
metal bow! floating in a vessel of water.” A 
footnote adds: “It ia the only instrument des-— 
eribed in the dtn-i-Aktarf,” and to this it may bo _ 
added that time was kept in the Royal Palace at 
Mandalay by a clopsydra, when the British took 
possession in 1835. ‘ : 
Mr, Kaye then attempts “to summarise, with 
the aid of mathematical formula, the more ` 
technical portions of the classical Sanskrit: natro- | 
normical texte "and this “to aid the study of 6 
particular intellectual phase" of a period | 
“characterised by o« remarkable renaissance of 
literature, art and science in India.” (a.p. 500— 
1000.) And thus Mr. Kaye is drawn to certain 
+^ conclusions," which all students of things Indian 
should study and digest, and he winds up his very 
valuable monograph with remarkable observations | 
on Hindu astrology (Appendix I). He adds 9 further 
Appendix on Hindu Astronomical Deities, which | 
has, however, already appeared in JASB,, 1920, | 
Altogether, Mr. Kaye has produced here a most 
important monograph, of which the only criticism 
Thave to offer is as to the form in which it is printed. 
It would be so much more handy, and therefore more 
useful to students generally, if it were printed in 
octavo form. ‘This would be quite feasible as there 
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1 क 1, 1 श, त ASIA, 
1603-1721, by 0. षयवा, सिच. Martinus 
Nijhoff, the Hague, 1924. 

This ia a work of real valao to all occupied in 
historical research. It gives accounts in detail 
of those carly missionaries, whom the Jesuits sent 
into Central Asia in the 17th century, and of whom 
we have had but the scantieat knowledge hitherto, 
Wossella haa now, however, written o scientific 
and authoritative book, based on documents in 
actual existence, though they are difficult to got 
at, and he has thus not only done justice to a Most 
worthy series of old travellers, but has dug a well of 
sound knowledge for those who would appease their 
thirst for it at the original sources. One can hardly 
speak too highly of a work of this description. 

The old Jesuit fathere thus resuscitated are 
firetly Bento de Goes (1562—1607), who became 


ब यगो 
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a Jesuit in 1584 at Goa and started travelling for 
the Society in 1595, continuing to do so till his 


death twelve years later, In this short period 
he went first to Lahoro and Agra. Then he returned 
to Lahore on his journsy to “ Cathay,” via Kabul | 
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to Yarkand and Khotan. Two years later he 


started for China from Yarkand, going to Aksu, 
Turfan, Cham: and thence to Sa-cheu, where he 
died. As a journey alone it was a great accom- 
plishment, os another great traveller, Sir Aurel 
Stein, testified in words of warm sympathy 300 
years later. But the great value of it was that 
Goes discovered to tho world of searchers that 
Cathay ia China. 

Father Wessels then takes us to Antonio de 
Andrade (1580-1634), who reached Goa in 1600, 
but did no travelling till 1624, when he set out from 


| Agra, for Tibet, reaching Tsaparang via Srinagar 


in Garhwal and returning to Agra in the same year. 
On this first journey he was accompanied by Manoel 
Marques, another Jesuit. In the following year 
1625, Andrada started again for Tssparang ond 
laid the foundation of the first Christian Church 
there in the following year. This time Fathers 
G. de Souza and Marques, were with him and the 
mission Was joincd later by others: Fathers 
de Oliveira, dos Anjos and Godinho, and Antonio 
Pereirs, Antonio de Fonseca, F. de Aszovedo. 
Andrade himself returned to Goa and died thera 
in 1634. After his departure others carried on the 
mission, Which lasted till 1641 after o feshion, 
when the Tibetans closed Tibet and Marques was 
left a prisoner in their hands. Andrade did great 
things for geography, but they raised much con 
troversy later on. 

Next comes Francisco de Azevedo (1578—1660). 
Unlike the others, he lived to be 82, after working 
at various Mission stations in India. He became o 
Jesuit in 1597 at Goa, ond out of hia long life he 
only spent six months in the Himalayas in 1631. 
He started by going from Agra to Tsaparang, 
whence he went to Leh and thence to Lahaul and 
Kulu (Nagar), and back to Agra. He haa left o 
valunble and most interesting correspondence 
behind, which is now uncarthed for the first time. 

Following Andrade’s advice in @ letter from 
started for Uteang (Tibet) in 1626 from Cochin 
Stephen Cacella (1585-1630) became a Jesuit in 
1604 and reached India in 1614. J. Cabral (1590 
1660) became a Jequit 1019 and arrived in India 
1624. In 1626 they both reached Hugli and then 
Dacca and Hajo (in Assam). Thenoo thoy went 
to Kuch Bihar and Rangamati, and thence to Phar 
in Bhutan. Then they went separately to Shigates 
jn Uteang (Tibet), arriving there in 162%, 
In 1629 Cacella returned to Kuch Bihar and there 
picked up Father Manoel Diat; with whom he 
started at once back for Shigates, but Father 
Diaz died at Morang and Oacella himeolf in the 
next year at Shigatze. In 1631 Cabral returned 
to India via Ehatmandu, Patna, Rajmahal end 
Hugli. Thereafter he travelled far indeed; in 
Japan, Tonkin, Malacca and Macao, returning 
finally to India, dying at Goa in 1609, 





wd Nepal was as adventurous and valuable as 
any and we cannot be too grateful to Father Weasels 
for reconstructing it from original manuscripts, 
Next come Johann Grusber and Albort d’Orvillo, 
a German and a Belgian, with a tremendous journey. 
Grueber (1623—1680) became a Jesuit in 1641 
and set out for China in 1656, vid Surat and Macao, 


From 1650to 1661 ho was employed in the Obeer 


Vatory ot Pekin, Albert d'Orville (1621—1662) 
became «a Jesuit in 1646 and set out for China 
ti? Goo, Macassar, Macao and Shansi. In 1660 
he joined Gruebor atthe Observatory at Pekin. In 
1661 they started across tho Asiatic continent 
on their wonderful journey to India. They went 
cid Hei-ning and the Great Wall to Lhasa, thence 
wd Khatmandy to Agra, which they reached the 
following year (1602), Here d’Orville died soon 
after arrival from the effects of the journey. 

At Agra Grucher found another companion in 
Heinrich Roth (1620-1668). He became a Jesuit 
in 1639, was in Smyrna in 165) anc proceeded to 
Goa vid Ispahan, and finally went to Agra where 
he joined Grueber. In the end, after much wander- 
ing, he died in Age. With Roth, the indefatigable 
Grueber started for Rome vid Delhi and Lahore 
and down the Indua to Tatta. Thence through 
Mehran and Kirman to Ormuz, and thence by 


road through Mesopotamia to Smyrna by a route 


known to Roth. They reac Rome in 1604 
Three months Iater Grueber started with Roth 
back towards China, but ho only got as far as 
Constantinople, where he became seriously 11 
and had to return by sea to Leghorn and thence to 
Florence. Roth wont onalone to India. There 
after little is known of Grueber except that ho did 
not retum to China and died at Sarospatak in 
Hungary in 1680, 

All these men, Grueber, d'Orville and Roth wero 
wonderful travellers, especially whon we consider 
the conditions under which they travelled and the 
absence of mapa and predecessors’ accounts and also 
the ill-will that many high personages among Muham- 
madana and others evinced to them en route, The 
pity is that they wore not men with o ready pon. 


The last Jesuit traveller of the 17th contury | 


tocome under Father Wessel’s notice ia Hippolyte 
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This journey to Tibet wid Bhutan ond काक 








Desideri, an Italian (1684—1733), Becoming a 
Jesuit in 1700, he left Rome with Manoel Freyre 
for India in 1712. In 1714 ho set out from Delhi 


for Tibet, vid, Srinagar (in Kashmir) and Leh, 
and arrived ot Lhasa in 1716, whence Freyro 


returned to India. Desideri wandered about Tibet 
till 1721, when he was back in Lhasa, whence he 
returned to India eid Kulti and Khatmandnu, reach. 
ing Agra in 1722. Finally he returned to Rome, 
where he arrived in 1728 and died in 1733. There 
hes been much controversy over Deeideri's travela_ 
and one is thankful to Father Wessels for 
“reinstating him from original documents, 
These old Jesuite were wonderful men and we 
cannot be too grateful to the editor of their corres. 
pondence for thus placing before us the work they 
did and tho difficulties they overcame in thoir 
AiMple, UNMesUMing way. 
१. 0, पभा. 
THE Ecoxomie Hisrony or Ascrest Isp by 
Santosn Koman Das. Calcutta, 10925, = 
This littl bock contains a series of Jocturea 
delivered to the defunct Kalikdid Fidydpith in 
1922-23 by the author, who is now Professor of 
History and Economics at the Tribhuban Chandra 
Colloge of Nepal and formerly at the Bagorhat 
As tho Institution before which the lectures 
were delivered is dead. Prof. 3. K. Das has thought 
it best to publish them with additions, and he has 
done his best to cover his assertions by quoting 





। {18 authoritice—of which there seems to be about 
। 1590 of all sorts and ages, judging by his list. 


His lectures cover the whole ancient period 
ef Indian History from the Palmolithic, Neolithio, 
Copper and Rig-Vedie Ages, through the Brihmana, 
Buddhist, Mauryan, Kushin and Gupta Periods 
to Harsha. And he appears to take a sensible view 


Of his subject in the anciont times, avoiding “on 


principle all theoretical disquisitions," and aiming 
at presenting “the facta in a connected manner 
with क view to illustrate, as far as possible, the 
gradual development of the eeonomic conditions 
from the earliest times,"' Altogethor, it is a good 
book to place in the hands of young students, 

R, ©. वपय. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NORTH INDIAN PROVERBS. 

In reference to the North Indian Proverbs, 
collected by tho late Dr. W. Crooke, which appeared 
in the issue of this Journal for November 1924, 
Sir George Grierson writes aa follows :— 


“ These sayings are very common all over North 


India in slightly varying forms. Collections of 
them have more than onee been made, and will be 
found in my Bihar Peasant Life, pp. 274 ff. and in 
Patrick Carnegy's Kachahri Technicalities, Allaha 
bed, 1877, pp. 217ff. Probably all 


year current in N. India is 
those — 


printed in the Indian Antiquary of November, 1924, 
will be found in Bihar Peasant Life, inel two 
different vorsions of the first anying in the iat, 
The wording of these sayings varies, as I have 
remarked, but the substance is always preserved. 
In North India agricultural operations are dated 
by the position of the Sun in the Lunar asteriams 
१.९८. mecording to the Solar year, The Lunar-Solar 


for dating agricultural operations.” 
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THE DATE OF THE KAUTILIYA. 
By H. ©, RAY, M.A. 


(Continued from page 175.) 

Germany under the Hohenzollerns wanted to play the part of the Vijigfm on the 
continent. Before them France under Louis XIV and Napoleon had tried and failed at 
Blenheim and Waterloo, and at present it is the power of the legions of France and the Navy 
of Britain that is keeping the peace of Europe. France under the leadership of Poincaré is 
again trying to play the role of a ‘conqueror.’ Germany is her enemy. Because 

tasya samantato mandalibhitd batimyantard ariprakrtih 

(The king who is situated anywhere immediately on the circumference of the conqueror's 
territory is the enemy.'®) 

And Germany is the natural enemy of France, because 

bhimyanantaranh prakriydmitrah tulydbhijanassahajah 

(The foe who is equally of high birth and occupies a territory close to the conquerorisa == 
natural enemy,'*) 

Again Russia before the war, and Poland after it is the friend of France. For 
Kautilya says :— 

tathaiva bhimyekdntard mitraprakrtih. 

(The king who is likewise situated close to the enemy, but separated from the conqueror 
only by the enemy, is termed the friend (of the conqueror.) Similarly it can be shown that 
inthe age-long conflict between France and Germany, Italy has played the part of a Madhyama, 
and America thatof an Uddsina power. Italy joined this war owing to her natural hostility 
to Austria, and- America, because the Lusitania was sunk and her commercial interests 
were jeopardised. 

The above will show that there is nothing in Kautilya, which is inconsistent with strongly 
established kingdoms and empires. It only pre-supposes the existence of groups of states, all 
of which were not necessarily small or weak. No one can say that when Chandragupta ruled 
there were no other kingdoms in India, There was the powerful state of Kaliiga, which was 
not conquered till the time of his grandson Asoka, and beyond that the Andhra and Tamil 
States. On the North-Western frontier of India lay the powerful Selukid Empire, and 
it is well-known that the vision of the Maurya politicians was not limited by the four corners 
of India, but took cognisance of even distant Egypt and Macedon.*! Kautilya’s denunciation 
of a king with a Keudraparisad,™ his rejection of the views of the MAnavas, Barhaspatyas and 
the Auéanasas, his reference to Indra’s Parisad of a thousand rsisz,"? his mention of a Chakra- 
vartikvetra in Northern India extending over a thousand yojanas, and lastly the whole of the 
second book give clear indications that, when the author wae writing, a bigand a growing 
centralised empire existed in the North of India 


Dr. Nag has also raised objection on another point. In his opinion the most definite 
argument against Prof. Jacobi's theory is furnished by an examination of the geographical 
facts. He says ‘any serious student will hesitate to consider as having been written in the 
fourth century 8.0, a treatise containing names like Hirahura and Kapis4,** Kambhoja and 


ee En 

18 Apthadtstra, Ind ed., p. 260 and Trans., 2nd ed., p. 312 

19 1814. and Trass., 2nded., p. 313. Ina later age the Chalukyas of Vatipi were the prokrivémitra 
of the Pallava sovereigns of the South, 

20 Thid. 91 Asoka's Rock Edict, शा. 22 Arthodistra, p. 259, 

83 Political History of Ancient India, by Dr. H.C. Raychowdhury, p. 148. 

24 The correct form of the name is KApiéa and not Kapiéé, as Dr. Nig spe=s the word. The spelling 
of some of the words in this quotation is wrong, ¢.g., Hirahdra and not Harahura, 
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Aratta, BAlhika and Van4yu, Tampraparni and Pandyakev4ta, Suvarnakudya and Suvarna- 
bhami, China and Nepdla,’ Let us see how far this argument is sustainable. Of these geogra- 
phical terns BAlhika is mentioned in the AlAarva Vedat Kipiéa is mentioned not only in 
Panini, but according to Pliny®® it had been attacked by Cyrus, the founder of the Acheme- 
nianempire. K‘imbhoja is mentioned, not only in the Angutlura Nikdya, but also in ¥ 4r ka’ 
Nirukta (IT. 2) and in the inseriptions of ASoka, even if we omit the somewhat doubtfal 
reference toitinthe early Persian Inscriptions.*1 TAmraparniond Pandya are referred to both 
in the Indica of Megasthenes and the Inscriptions of A¢oka.* Suvarnabhami ts mentioned in 
eatly Pali literature, which, according to many eminent scholars, locks back upon the Pre- 
Maurya period.2” The Arattas are referred to by the author of the Periplus in the first century 
4.7.30 and that they lived in India two or three centuries before that, is proved by the 
evidence of the Baudhéyana Dharmastitras. Infact, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has already started a 
plausible theory about the conquering campaigns of Chandragupta with the help of the 
Arattas.31 Vanéyu is taken by Dr. Nagin the doubtful sense of Arabia, But unless he can 
, show that the term Van4yu came into vogue in the Post-Mauryan period, the mention of it 
is no evidence in his favour. For it was not at all impossible fora Mauryan statesman to 
know about Arabia, if he was in constant contact with the rulers of the whole region between 
the Aegean sea and the Hindukush. But the mention of Chinn surely would have become 8 
piece of valuable evidence in Dr. Nig’s favour, if it could be conclusively proved that it is deriv- 
ed from the Ist Tsin dynasty, which was founded by the Duke of Tsin in ¢. 221 B.c. Un- 
fortunately the derivation is not accepted by all.5? Mr, Giles, for instance, remarks that the 
constant ‘ coupling of the word China with the Daradas, still surviving as the people of Dar- 
distan ‘on the Indus, suggests it as more probable that those Chinas were a kindred race of 
mountaineers, whose name as Shinas in fact likewise remains applied to a branch of the Dard 
race.’ Again it is not entirely impossible that the word 1s an interpolation, as Dr. Keith 
suggests.22 The mention of the words Nepfila and Suvarna-ku‘lya cannot be conclusive, 
because we do not know as yet when and how the words originated. But the occurrence of 
the word Harahtira presents come difficulty. It occura in the following passage >— 
Mrdvilviraso madhu. tasya svadeso vyikhydnan kidpweyanaris hdrahtirakamiti44 
Now what does Aérahtiraka mean? Does it refer to the country of Haraktiras! The 

more correct form of the name that has been accepted by scholars is Harahiina, the White 
Epthalites. Supposing, however, for the moment that the correct name is Harahfira and 
not Harahtina, whore is the evidence that there was any country near India where this nomadic 
tribe was settled ¶ = We know of no portion of India which was named after them, as portions 
of the Punjab, Rajputanaand Kathiawar were no doubt namedafter the Gurjaras. Then, again, 
supposing that a country of the Hirahiras existed and Kautilya was referring to that country, 
we should naturally expect a cha after hdrahtirakam. According to Dr. Taraporewala, 
‘Hfrahfrakam is evidently a loan word.’ The word might be a Persian word. © Huri® has 
been used in the Avesta to mean wine,and in Middle Persian to mean an intoxicating drink 
made of mare’s milk (vide Bartholmac, Jraniaches Warlerbuch). Hence, according to him, the 

25 च VL, £9(20); Cambridge History of India, Voll, po 255, Index, Vol. II, p. 63. 2 VI, 29 (25); Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 555. 

ॐ Carmichatl Lectures, 1918, ए. 48 end pp. 54-56, Asoka’s Rock Edicts V and XIII; Cambridge 
History of Initia, Vel. I, p. 344. | 

29 Inliqn Antigugry, Vol. VI, 129; Rock Edict XITI. 29 Cambridge Hutory of India, Vol. I, p. 215. 

30 Scho (e4.), Peripiua of the Erythraan Sra, p. 4b 

31 Indian Antigquary, 1014, 7, 124. The Arattas are montioned in the Dharma Sdiras. According 
to Dr, Keith ‘ths ago to which the Sdiras may be assigned cannot be earlier than the seventh or Inter 
than the sscont osntary 5.7." Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, pp. 242 and 258, Faudhdyana 
Dharma Sétra, 1, 1, 2, 9. 

32 The Encyclopelig Britanica, XIth च्व, Vol. VI. 

93 JRAS., 1918, January, p. 136, 94 Arthapdsira, p. 120. 
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word probably corresponds to the Sanskrit Sdra-Surd (best wine). There can be no doult, 
as suggested by Dr. Taraporewala, that hdrahiira ia a loan word. But the derivation suggest- 
ed by him is uncertain. In lexicons Adruhiiri is made synonymous with * grape,’ and Adrahiira 
or Adrahiraka with ‘wine.’ That seems to have been the original sense, which suits here 
excellently. Kapi4dyanam hdrahirakam will therefore mean ‘wine extracted from the 
grapes of Kipia.’* Thus the careful examination of the geographical information gives us 
‘no definite proof of a Post-Mauryan date for the Kawstltya. 

There 18 another problem which deserves our attention in this connection. V. Smith, 
Thomas, Roychowdhury, R. K. Mookerjee and N. Law? have pointed out many agreements 
between the accounts of Megasthenes and Kautilya. But recently, in discussing the date of 
Kautilya in one of his Readership lectures in the Caleutta University, Prof. Winternitz laid 
much emphasis on the work of his pupil, Dr. Otto Stein,?# who has tried to show that Megas 
thenes agrees with Kautilya only in such things as would not change at different periods of 
time, ¢.g., irrigation by means of canals, etc., while he contradicts Kautilya in many essential 
points. The assumption is that they must necessarily belong to different periods. But he 
forgets that Kautilya’s work was not merely an ‘imperial gazetteer of the Maurya Empire.’* 
Kantilya makes it perfectly clear that his Arthaédstra was ‘a compendium of almost all the 
Arthaédstras, which, for acquisition and protection of the earth, have been composed by 
ancient teachers.’ 39 Andas such, his work was almost an encyclopadia of the Science of 
Polity up to his period. Thus it would not be reasonable to expect homogeneity, in the sense 
that it should reflect only the epoch of Kautilya. Though Kautilya was not whelly devoid 
of originality as a political thinker, yet it cannot be denied, as he himself admits, that his 
work bore more or less the character of a compilation. Therefore the treatise naturally 
includes many facts which belonged to a period anterior to Kautilya. Then again, it is quite 
possible that the present treatise was written by him, before Megasthenes came to Pitaliputra. 
When he came, many innovations in administration might have been introduced by Chandra- 
gupta porsonally or in consultation with his ministers ; for example “the boards described by 
Megasthenes as in charge of the business of the capital,’ which are unknown to our author, 
may have been, as ए, A. Smith suggests,49 introduced by Chandragupta personally later 00.41 
Lastly, Megasthenes was not a trained critical observer. Had he been so, his Jndica would 
not have spoken of the seven Indian castes and contained all the fine stories about gold-digging 
ants, and men who could lie down in theirears, and soforth. Moreover, the original work of 
Megasthenes has been lost, and his account has only survived to our times in second or third- 
hand extracts. In these circumstances, he must be a very brave man who would venture to 
declare dogmatically that since Kautilya and Megasthenes disagreo, they must be referred to 
different periods 

Objections against referring Kautilya to an early date have also been taken on two more 
points. Prof. Jolly, for instance, after examining the legal part of the Arthaddstra, has expressed 
the opinion that ‘if the book is considered as having been written three centuries before Christ, 
including the légal part (Dharmasthiyam), then the whole accepted chronology of the Hindu 


86 1. J. Sorabji, Some Notes onthe Adhyaksaprachtra, Allahabad, 1914, 7, 59. 

86 It 18 also extromely significant that Keufilya in his Arthaddeira nover mentions the Sakna, 
Yavanas, Pahlavas and tho 10045 who are generally referred to in all compositions of a later perlod; cf. 
RKidika-vrtti on Panini, LV. 2. 99, , 

97 Early History of India, pp. 136-149; Oxford History of India, pp. 85-92; Cambridge History of India, 
Vol, 1, pp. 475-491; Boychowdhury, Political History of Ancient India, pp. 145-155, KX. Law, 54५०५८५ 
in Hindu Polity. 

38 Megasthenes und Kawfilya. 9 Arthadisra, p. 1—Prihiey! Mbhe....Ertam, 

40 Early History of India, 3rd od., p, 14]. 

41 Another possibility ia that suggested by Dr, R. 0. Mojumdar, that the Arthadasira was written 
while the empire was in themaking. See also Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, pp. 149-51. 
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Schools of Law tumbles like a pack of cards.’ Instances are not rare in the history of scholar. 
ship, when a new discovery or invention destroys the cherished theories of ages. Thus, with 
the discovery of the Sarnath Inscriptions of Kumiragupta [1 and the DAimodarpur plates of 
Budhagupta, the whole accepted chronology of the Imperial Guptas tumbled like a house of 
eards.42 Mach capital, again, has been made out of the fact that the oldest [१ hitherto known) 
treatises on metallurgy, attributed to Patafijali and Nag&rjuna, appear to be more primitive 
than the chapters on the same subject in the Kawtiliya. Mercury, for instance, which Sir 
ए. ©. Ray could not trace any further back than the earliest Tantric texts in the fifth or the 
sixth century a.D.,# and which is only once mentioned in Charaka and the Bower MES 
(fourth century a.D.), is mentioned by Kautilya. But I should like to ask these scholars wh 
they must refer every treatise, showing an imperfect knowledge of a subject, to an earlier 
period than one showing a more developed knowledge? Is lack of developed knowledge 
alwayaa testofantiquity ? Kamandaka’s Niliséra, the present Sukranitiand the Bérhaspatya 
Arthaédstra, for instance, show an imperfect knowledge of statecraft in comparison with 
the Aauéiliya. But is any echolar for that reason ready to refer the latter to a later date ! 
If they are not willing to follow such a course, why then should Kawiiliya be alone referred 
to a later period than those treatises which show a more imperfect knowledge of 
metallurgy. Scantiness and imperfection are often the symptoms of decay and not of 
antiquity. These arguments can therefore never be conclusive. 

The above discussion will show that the arguments advanced against the theory that the 
Arthaddstra in ite present form was a work of the Maurya period are far from convincing. I 
shall not, however, be surprised if somebody detects some interpolations in our present texts. 
But these interpolations must be very few and far between, and may perhaps be found con- 
fined to the Bhdsya portion of the work. In a moist climate like that of India the MSS. 
require frequent recopying, and it is just possible, as Dr. Nig suggests, that in the course of 
these frequent changes of materials, some slight alterations or interpolations have crept into 
this work. But this he has not demonstrated. Failing more substantial arguments, the 
conclusion of Dr. Shamasastry*? that the Arthasdstra represents the work of a writer of 300 
8.0. is not to be lightly rejected 
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891. 
WADDELL ON PHCENICIAN ORIGINS. 
By अण RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 
(Continued from page 197.) 
8. Cup-Markings on Stone and Circles on Coins, 

On this abstruse subject Waddell is even more original and startling than he has been 
hitherto in this book. The long title of this Chapter thereon is sufficient proof :—** Pre- 
historic cup-markings on circles, rocks, etc., in Britain; and circles on ancient Briton coins 
and monuments, as invocations to the Sun-god in Sumerian cipher script by early Phoonicians 

sclosing decipherment and translation by identical cup-marks on Hitto-Sumerian seals 
and Trojan amulets with explanatory Sumerian script: and Hitto-Sumerian origin of god 
names ; Jahoveh or Jove, Indra, Indri, Thor of the Goths, St. Andrew ; Earth-goddess Maia 
or May, the Three Fates, and English names of the numerals.” Material enough here, one 
would think, for a whole book 

Starting with eight figures of cup-marked stones in Britain, Waddell gives eleven of 
cup-marks on Hitto-Sumerian amulet whorls from Troy, which he compares with ten figures on 
archaic Sumerian seals and amulets assoviated with a Sumerian seal dated B.c. 3000, showing 

circles as diagnostic circle marks of Sumerian and Chaldee deitics in the Trial of Adam, 
the Son of God Ia (Iahoveh or Jove or Indara).” 
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He then says that the early Sumerians wrote riumbers as strokes (e.g., | for 1, ॥ for 2 
and so on), which became ciroular holes when applied by ४ drill to stone : o—1, co or8 = 2, 
andsoon, He found that “ many of our numerals in English, and in the Assyrian languages 
generally, are also derived from the Sumerian names for these numbers, although the fact 
has not hitherto been noticed."’ We have already had his ideas on ‘one” being equivalent 
ts Sumerian ana and now he tells us that through “ the occult values attached to certain 
numbers by. the Sumerians,” we are able to identify the Hitto-Sumerian god-names on 
theseals and tablets with the naines of the lending Aryau gods of classic Greece and Rome, 
of the Indiau Vedas, of the Gothie Eddas, and of the ancient Britons, as inscribed on their 
pre-Roman coins and monuments. So o=Lor 10=God as monad: oo = 2 or 20=—the Sun- 
god: ००0 = ॐ or 30=—the Moon or Muvon-god, and so on up to nine figures and two special 
kinds of o. Waddell then launches into an explanation of the cup-marks in the light of the 
above observation and certain startling philological comparisons, which are not easy 
to follow. 

He arrives in the course of his study at a remarkable philological conclusion :—* It will 
bescen, inscanning the key-list in the table, that the first or single circle or cup-mark, title 
for God, Iaor Jove, orthe One God, has the valueof A (4.6. the Greek Alpha : whilst the title 
for Him is the large double o (i.¢., the Greek O-mega, > name now seen to be also derived 
from the Sumerian makh, great, and surviving in Scotch, ‘ muckle’ or English ` much ` and 
‘magnitude,’"13 etc. It thus appears that the early Sumerian and our own * pagan ` 
ancient Briton ancestors called the Father God Ia ot Jove by the very same title as God in the 
Apooalypse, namely, ‘Alpha and Omega, the First and the Last.’ In afootnote Waddell 
adds that “‘ Ia is also Indara.” 

By the key-list Waddell reads the inscription on the scene about Adam already noticed, 
to mean “ how Adam broke the wing of the stormy South-wind.” He also read many other 
Hitto-Babylonian seals and found them to explain “ the circles on ancient Briton coins and 
the cup-markings of pre-historic Britain,” ao that he could even read these Inst. 

Waddell in the same way next reads “the archaic Morite table of about u.c. 400 ` found 
at Smyrna, on which he asks us to“ notethe initial word-sign for ` tomb’ in the 
picture of the ancient barrow of the Indo-Aryans with its finial called (dupa or tope, "` 
i.c., according to his reading: but surely the Buddhistio stépa or * tope” was & 
reliquary nota ‘tomb.’ The ‘ word-sign’ is, however, remarkable, as under 
Waddell’s reading of the tablet, it is to “a princess or priestess of the Bel-fire cult, 
named Nina, who is significantly called therein an Ari, i.e. Arya and Mura, ४.९. Mor or 
Amorite. It invokes Ta4 for the aid of resuscitating the underground Sun and the ह ॥ 
Word Cross." Finally he says :—" it is significant that a large proportion of the ध, 
words of the Morite tablet of about 8.6. 4000 are radically identical with those “77 
of modern English, thus the second and third ‘ good girl’ occur literally in the LN 
Sumerian as ‘ kud-gal.'"’ This is truly on astonishing deduction, 98, even granting = — 
that ‘ kud gal’ is a right transcription of the ‘ picture’ writing, which I give here, both the 
translation into ‘good girl’ and the transcription rest on the single assertion of 
Waddell himself, \ 

He next proceeds to " unlock the long lost meaning and racial authorship of . . + . the 
prehistoric cup-marking in the British Isles"" by the same keys, and finds them “to be 
substantially identical with the Sumerian cup-marked solar amulets of Early Troy,” and 
thus to be “ Litanies for the resurrection of the dead by the Sun-Cross.” He reads th 
to be invocations to the Archangel Ta‘, Ia or Jove=Indra, Their date he presumes to be 
that of the Stone Circles, ७.6. 2800. He also shows 9 Briton coin inscribed * Tascio' with 

19 All this seems to moan that in Waddell’s viow Sumerian makh ` छ All this ssoma to mean that in Waddell’s view Sumerian makh le the origin of the Greek, megag; megas; | 
Latin magnus; English, much; Scotch, muckle | = "~ 1 








= 
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cup-marks. Thus “by new evidence . = .. the truth of the conjectureof a Phoenician 
origin. . . . hazarded by Prof. Nilsson of Sweden " isestablished and " positive and con- 
elusive proof of the Aryan origin of the Sumerians, and of the Hitto-Phoonician origin of the 
Britons and Scots ” ia gained । 

9. Sun-worship and Bel-fira rites and the Sun-cross. 

Having arrived so far in this fashion, Waddell now further develops his argument by 
“ disclosing the Phonician origin of solar emblems on pre-Christian monuments in Britain 
and on pre-Roman coins, and also the same origin of the Deazil or Sun-wise direction for 
luck, etc., and of John the Baptist as an Aryan Sun-fire priest.” He starts with six quota- 
tions, of which I select the following. From the Sumerian Psalms he quotes -—" In the right 
hand of the king, the shepherd of his country." On this he remarks that the word for shepherd 
is “ siba, disclosing the Sumerian origin of the English word ` shepherd, " though * shepherd ' 
is clearly ‘sheep-herd’: but perhaps he means that the English sheep=Sumerian sib-a, 
Then he goes on from the Mahd5hdrata -—"the able Panch [Phonic-ian], the Chedi [Cetti 
or Catti] are all highly blest, and know the eternal religion—the eternal truth of religion and 
righteousness."" It will be observed that this time we have Sanskrit name as Chedi not as 
Ceti: but can Chedi be equated with Catti! Ch with EW 

Waddell is now fairly launched on an enquiry—partly ethnology, partly folklore, and 
partly philology—of a wide and bewildering character under his ghidance. Its object is to 
“furnish additional proof that those elements of the*higher civilisation and religion and 
their names were introduced into the British Isles by the Aryan Barat Catti or Brito- 
Phosnicians."’ They are therefore of prime importance to the present discussion. 

Waddell begins by stating that ‘‘ the former Sun-cult is attested by the turning of the face 
of the dead to the Mast in the Stone and Bronze Age tombs,” and in the "^ Deazil or Sun-wise 
directions in masonic and cryptic rites and in the lucky way of paasing wine at table.” The 
Pheonicians were a highly religious people, and “ in worshipping the One God of the Universe, 
whom they symbolised by his chief visible luminary the Sun,” they cherished the 
monotheism “ expressed inthe Sun-worship and Bel-worship + = . + down the agesin the 
Mediterranean.” It is also expressed in many other ways, notably“ in one of the oldest 
Aryan hymns of the Vedas, in a stanza which is still repeated every morning by every 
Brahman in India, who chants it os a morning prayer at sunrise :— 

The Sun’s uprising orb floods the air with brightness : 
The Sun's enlivening Lord sends forth all men to labour.” 

And then says Waddell :-—“ the Hitto-Sumerians usually called the Father-God Induru 
or Indara, the Indra of the Eastern Aryans and the Indri of the Goths,” and to him most 
hymns and monuments are everywhere addressed “This Aryan idea of the One Father- 
God symbolised by the Sun is the Aten-worship of Egypt,” and so is Aken-aten’s new art 
न, , , „ Which is seen to be patently Phonician.” 


In the Newton Stone inscription the title for the Sun is Bel or Bil, which “ is now dis- 
closed to be derived from the Sumerian {i.<., early Aryan) word for Fire, Flame or Blaze,” 
to prove which statement Waddell has recourse to some wonderful etymology from Sumer 
to English. After which “ we see the significance of the name St. Blaze for the taper-carry- 
ing saint introduced into early Christianity as patron of'the immediate solar festival of 
Candlemas Day,” and of “ the Bel-fire or Bel-tane rites and games, which still survive in 
many parts of the British Isles . . ज . the name Bel-tane or Bel-tine means literally 8698 
fire" Waddell here has a reference, used later on by him, to the generation of the sacred 
fire for igniting fire-offerings to Bil or Bel “ by the friction of twotender sticks, or fire drill, 
employed in Britain down to the middle ages and by the early Aryan Phoenicians,” 


d 
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He next proceeds to show that St. John the Baptist was made by Christian missionaries 
“the patron saint of the old pagan Bel-Fire festivities, who transferred them to the Eve of 
St. John’s Day, the 24th June,” celebrated all over Europe and by the Phoenician colonies. 
All this suggests that St. John, “ who bears an Aryan-Gentile and non-Hebrew name, was 
himself an Aryan-Gentile and of the Fire-Cross cult." And then Waddell goes on to state 
that “his initiatory rite of baptism is wholly unknown in Judaism, whereas it is a part of 
the ancient ritual of the Sumerian and Aryan Vedic and Eddie Gothic Sun-cults.” And 
this theory he supports with more remarkable philology. In the same way he supports 
another statement that the temple at Jerusalem was “ a famous ancient Sun-God temple of © 
the Hittites and Amorites connected with the Sun-God Nin-ib, otherwise styled Tad, ¢-¢., 
the Hittc-Sumerian archangel of God and the ‘Tascio ofthe Briton coins and monuments.” 
Waddell has next some remarkable passages on “ the Cross-sceptre or staff traditionally 
carried by John the Baptist as a special emblem of the Sun-God Ninib of Jerusalem. As 
the Son of God, that Sun-God is given in Sumerian the synonym of the God of the Cross + 
wherein that Cross in the form of St. George's Red Cross is defined as " Wood-Sceptre " and 
aleo as ' Fire’ and ‘ Fire-God ' under the name ‘ Bar or Mas" (३.९. the English bar or mace) 
So that “ take up his Cross and follow me," is a reference to the fiery Red Cross sceptre and 
symbol of the Sun-cult . . . . and is not an anticipation of the crucifix.” These reflections 
land Waddell to suggestions as to the Christ himself, which are, to say the least, startling 
and of “the wise men of the East,”’ the Magi, he says :—" this name is obviously derived 
from the Sumerian Maé, as bearers of the Ma4 or + Cross," which, he says, is an entirely 
new, and I may add isolated, derivation. Waddell has several more novel derivations for 
names in the New Testament. . | | 
Then he returns to the Bel-Fire, winding up with the remark that “ altogether the 
Pheenician origin and introduction of the Bel-Fireinto Britain, as partof the old Sun-worehip, 
thus appears to be cleared and established.” And after some remarks that Denasil or Dessil, 
“the right-handed way of the Scots, who called the opposite Wideosins or contrary to the 
Sun, which is considered unlucky " waa “ inculeated in the old Aryan Vedic hymns and epics 
. . . ऋ the right way, or right-handed way, pra-daxina [dakshina],” Waddell passes 
on to thesolar symbols on British coins.'' ‘These he finds are used in the same conventional 
waysas on Sumerian and Phonician seals. One observation he makes here is, at least a 
little confused: “the interchangeability of the Sun's vehicles seen on the British coins, 
eto., as Horse (Asvin), Deer (or Goat), Goose and Hawk or Falcon, is voiced in the Vedas 
and often in dual form :— 
0 Asvin [0788], like a pair of deer, 
Fly hither, like geese, unto the mead we offer, 
With the fleetness of the falcon.” 
Here it scems to me that the Vedic composer only asks the Asvin to fly like a deer 
or goose or faloon. He does not identify these creatures with the Asvin 
Waddell next discusses “ the Sun-Cross of the Hitto-Phomnicians as the origin of the 
Christian Cross on Briton coins and monuments, and of the Celtic and Tree Cross in Christian 
ity, disclosing the Catti, Hittite, or Gothic origin of the Celtic or Runio Cross, the Red Crose 
of St. George, the Swastika and the ‘Spectacles’; the introduction of the Cross into Chris- 
tianity by the Goths; and ancient Brito-Gothic hymns to the Sun.” We find him here 
as energetic and discursive as ever in the discussion. “The name ‘ Cross’ is now discovered 
to be derived from the Sumerian (i.¢., early Phoenician) word garza, which is defined as 
sceptre or staff of the Sun-God,' and also‘ sceptre of the King. Ita word-sign is pictured by 
the two-barred cross or battle-axe (LAa/, the root of Khat-ti or Hittite) . . . . The Sun- 
Cross, engraved by the Phomnician Cassi, King of the Scots, on his votive pillar at Newton 
to the Sun-god Bil . . . . was substituted in Christianity by the Goths for the crucifix 
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of Christ, which crucifix was of quite a different shape from the True Cross or Sun-Cross, now 
used inmodern Christianity . . . . TheearliestformoftheTrueCross ज = = = Was, 
I find, the shape +, wherein the arms are of equal length.” And then we come to some more 
of Waddell’s Etymology :—“ It was called pir, with the meaning of fire, thus disc the 
Sumerian origin of the English words jire and pyre ; Gothic, Scandinavian, Anglo-Saxon and 
old English fyr, fire; and Greek pyr.” It was “a simple symbol of divine victory and not a 
erucifix . . . . + but usually coloured red, its original colour as the red or fiery cross.” 
Its origin “I find was the crossing of the twin tinder sticks, as producing by friction the 
sacred fire. See the Rig-Veda :— 

The Bharate—Srava the divine and Vata the divine— 

Have dexterously rubbed to life effectual fire. 

(0 God of Fire, look forth with brimming riches, 

Bear in each day our daily bread.” 

Waddell then observes that the Hitto-Sumerian and Phenician conventional variations 
(giving a large number on two pages of illustration) of the Cross were identical with those on 
pre-Christian and pre-Roman coins of ancient Briton. The Swastika he takes to be “ the 
simple St. George's Cross" with free ends added to a bent foot ting in the direction 
of the Sun’s apparent movement across the heavens, 1.८. “ towards the right hand.” The 
Celtic Cross, “ supposed to have been invented by the Celts,” he traces back to Sumerian 
times, when “the simple equal-limbed cross was sometimes figured inside the circle as the 
Sun’s disc, and sometimes intermediate rays were added between the arms to form a halo 
of glory.” 

Waddell then examines the relation of the “ True Cross in Christianity ` to these pre- 
Christian crosses. The Crucifix of Christ is “ figured in early Christianity as the shape of a T, 
the so-called St. Anthony’s Cross", which “occursextremely rarely + . . = because the 
crucifix was not a recognised Christian symbol of the early Christians, = = २ . The Cross 
does not appear as a Christian emblem before a.p., 451,” And then it was ` not 8 substitute 
for the Crucifix,” but “a sceptre and symbol of divine victory, as it was in the Sun-cult.” 
Christ on the Cross does not appear until the tenth century A.p., and then as a transterence 
from the old Aryan Sun-Cross of victory. This was the contribution of the Goths to Chris- 
tianity, ^ as a vestige of the ancient Red Cross of the Catti or Xatti or Soot Sun-worshippers,” 
which quotation from Waddell contains an etymology of the term ‘Scot characteristic of him. 

The Red Cross of St. George sets Waddell on to that Saint, and he finds his original in 
“ Bel the Geur, the Dragon-slayer and protector of the Hittite Cappadocia.” This clue 
discovers “‘ the associated Crossesin the UnionJack . . . . of St, Andrewand St. Patrick 
_. . \ sg forms of the same Sun-Cross.” The “gyron cross of British Heraldry is the gurin 
cross of the Hittites . . . . which seems to be a form of the Hindu Swastika = = . न 
found on early British monuments . . . = It bears the synonym of baru or fruit, i.¢., berry, 
and thus discloses the Hitto-Sumer origin of the English word berry.”’ And then Waddell 
has some more wonderful etymology thus :—“ the details of the Catti or Hittite seal of about 
pc. 2000 are seen to be substantially identical with those of the old pre-Christian Cross 
at Cadzow (or Cads-cu, the koi or town of the Cad or Phoenician), the modern Hamil-ton, an 
old town of the Briton kingdom of Strath-Clyde, in the province of the Gad-eni, the Brito- 
Phoenician Gad or Cad or Catti.” Both the Briton and the Hittite crosses, he says, have a 
figure of Tasia, the archangel, above the Swastika, of which the symbol known as “ the 
Spectacles " is a decorated example, having its origin in the Catti or Hitto-Sumerian Solar 
worship. The ancient True Cross was of wood, and “the modern popular superstition ` to 
touch wood ' in order to avert ill-luck is clearly a survival of the ancient Sun-worship of the 
wooden Cross."’ 





(To be continued.) 
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A VERSION OF HIR AND RANJHA 
Br ASA SINGH or भका +=, Juana [लमत श्चन 
Recospen By H. A. ROSE, 1.0.8. (Retired). 
(Continued from page 179.) 
Dekh-ke rip Ranjhetre df 
Ap us-di Hir tamaim hii: 
Ranjhe aékhiad: “ pei-he palang Hire १ ` 
Uth-chalié : "उक्ता salAm hii.” 
Hir kahif : “ kidn ruthke uth-turyon ?” 
“Satoh das, ki sakht kalam 101 ` 
Singha! Hir Ranjhete 09 kah-chuki : 
Sane khesh kabile ghulim hai. 
Translation. 
When she saw the beauty of Ranjhetra, 
It was all over with Hir १ 
Ranjhi said: ‘‘ Am I lying on Hir's bed ?” 
He rose saying: “I make my salim,” 
Hir said: “* Why are you displeased, that you get up to go ? 
Tell me what harsh word has been used.” 
(Says) -+34 Singh! Hir finished speaking to Ranjheté : 
The message of love had enslaved her. 
Zal. 
Zikr kardé Ranjhé Hir age : 
“ Authi prit palan ; sunchdél Hire, 
Jadiin "ishq de mu'Aimila sire fisan, 
Jadin prit na sagegi pil, Hire 
Tush haur de 701 vivah karnd 
Sadi karegi kaun 5917101 Hire.’ 
Rinjha kahif je :—thag-ke marndi.” 
Tadin huni chhad khiyal Hire 
Translation, 
Then said Ranjha in Hir's presence : 
^° Love is hard to bear ; listen Hir, 
When an affair of passion possesses one, 
Then, Hir, love cannot be endured. 
You will marry with another, 
Then who will look after me." 
Ranjha spoke :—" I shall die from the deceit ” 
Then he immediately ceased to regard Hir. 
ite. 
" Ranjhid tud-di ho-chuki, 
Je mai Chiichake dhi SyAl Jatti, 
Kasam Pir faqir di kha kite ; 
Dil jor lita Jatt nal Jagti” 
Hik makar fareb band kite : 
Raénjh& kar-le turi charwil Jatti. 
Asi Singh ! Kah nAl le Ranjhe-niii ; 
Kare bip de age suwil Jatt, 
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Translation. 


ˆ" Ranjha, your affair is finished, 

Tam a Syl Jatti, daughter of Chitchak, 

Who has taken an oath on his Pir 

That = Jatt must be united to a Jatti.” 

Then she made a trick and deception : 

The Jatti made Ranjha become a herdsman. 
(Says) Asi Singh! She took Ranjhé with her 
And went to beg of her father. € 


ह, 


दक्ष karke Hir jiti, 

Age biip de kare © bat, Mian :— 

Akhe ;: “ Chik rakho in-niin, babliwe. 

Jehre nit paunde dinen rit, Midi.” — 

Bap Hir tui puchié: “ Kaun honda?” 
Kahenda : “ Nan Dhido, Ranjha zit, Mian.” 
Singhi!! Chichak SyAl ne chik rakhié 

Hir nl jain-di mulaékAt, MiAn. 


Translation. 


Hir wept greatly before her father, 

And said t words to him :— 

“Take him into your service, daddy, 

He will always be there day and night.” 

Her father asked of Hir: ‘ Whois hel” 

She said :—“ His name is Dhido by caste a Ranjha.” 
(Says 288] Singh! Chiichak the SyAl engaged the man, 


Who was in love with Hir. 

Sin. 
SériyAn majhiyAéo hak turié 
Sache Rabb dé nim sam4l Ranjha. 


War war kularke kah Chiichak :— 
_*Rakhe Manga de vich khiyal, Ranjha 

Bele vich musibatén bhariéni 

Rald-kare kise de nfl, Ranjha,” 

As& Singh4! Majhin bele le-varyé 

Hoid dhup de nl be-hél Ranjha. 

Translation. 

In the true God's name Ranjha 

Drove out all the buffaloes 

Again and again Chichak charged him 

Look out carefully in Mangi, Ranjha 

In the island there are many accidents 

Let them not get mixed up with any others, Ranjha.” 
[Says] AsA Singh : Ranjhé drove out the buffaloes, 
And became senseless from the heat 


6 That he would engage him aa his herdsman 
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Shin. 


Shang se tii, Midi, RAnjhne nf 

(ततं den chali Jatti Hir, Mian : 

Bele vich Ranjhe mahii chirde nin, 
Darot razar AyA Panj-Pir, Midi. 

Chiri Hir thit leke nazar dhardAé 

N&le majh bhiri sand4 shir, Mian, 
Singhé! Hir bakhshi Pirin Ranjhne-nda : 
Pir vid& hoe deke dhir Mifii. 


Translation. 


From love for Ranjha 

Hir, the Jatti, went out to take him his food. 
While he grazed the buffaloes in the island, 

The Five Pirs appeared to 1901098 from afar : 
As he received his food from Hir, 

Among the grey buffaloes. 

(Says As&] Singh : the Pirs gave Hir to Ranjha, 
And disappeared having given him courage. 


SAf ditha Kaido Hir jandi : 
Chari legAi ०६ tatbir haisi 
Chana rakh Ranjhete de pis Jatti. 
Nadioi len-gai thanda nir haist ; 
Pichhon RAénjhne-thun chiri mang-liti, 
Kaido banke &ya fagir haisi 
Ai Hir Ranjha kiti galh, Singha |! 
Kaido magar bhanni Jatti Hir haisi 
Translation, 
Kaido saw clearly Hir going [to Ranjha] 
And the artifice with which she took the food, 
And left it with Ranjha. . 
He took some cold water from the river, # 
And then went to Ranjhé and asked for some food 





Hir came and talked to Ranjha, [says AsA) Singh 
And behind Hir, the Jatti, came Kaido 


Zwad 


Zarb 1Ai Jatti Hir dAjhi ; 


Mar Kaido niii 0016) be-hal kité . | 
Kaido mel chiiri fy’ pis Chichak, : 
An Hir da kull hawal kita. 

Sunke Hir digall haridn hoid ; 

Ghuase nfl Chiichak rang 14) kita 
Singh&! Char mahii Ranjhé shabr aya, 
Chichak ghar-thii dir charwAl kita, 
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| Translation. 


Hir, the Jatti, struck Kaido 

And beat him severely. 

Kaido took the food and came to Chiichak, 

And told him all his tale regarding Hir 

Hearing about Hir Chiichak was distressed 

And his colour became red with rage 

(Says Asé] Singh : When Ranjha came back to the village driving the buffaloes, 
Chichak turned his herdsman out of the house. 


T oe. 


Taur phiryé tadoi Chiichake da, 

Jadii bhaiyai ne kita tang, lokow. 

Baith Hir de vihfih di gal karde 

Nale sochde mand-thei chang, 1009. 
Sunke Kheridi-ne bhej nAi ditté ; 

Kahifi: “ Saide sang karna&i je ang, lokot ? 
Singha! Hir sang Saide mangii Chachak. 
Hoy RAnjhne da zarad rang, lokou. 


Translation. 


Then Chichak's intentions changed, : 

When the brotherhood pressed him hard, good people. 

He set to work to make a marriage for Hir. 

Much he thought in sadness, good people ! 

On hearing this the Kheris sent a barber 

And said : “‘ Do you wish to a betrothal with Saidaé ¶ '" 
(Says 58] Singh : Chichak betrothed Hir to Saida, 

And Ranjha’s colour became yellow, good people ! 


Zulm kité 96 Hir de ne 
Ditti Saide-nui Hir vihdh, lokoi. 
_ Ratti vas nachale Ranjhetre da : 
Dinen rit bhardA thande s&h, lokoii. 
Hir Khertyai di वणो niha chardi 
Ate marandé rakhdi chih, lokoa. 
Mahi wiste Chichake minnat kiti : 
Ranjha chalié ho hamr&h, loko‘. 
With great harshness Hir's father 
Gavo her in marriage to Saida. 
RAnjha’s blood would not flow in his veins : 
Day and night he heaved cold sighs 
Hir refused to mount the Kheris’ palanquin 
And wished to die, good people. 
She begged Chachak for # month's grace, 
RanjhA went along with her, good people 
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"Aim. 


"Ishq चच maryf, Midi Rinjhé 
Rahih khA ghussa fy4 chal pichhan. 

Bibi Hir de pyAr dukhy4r hoke 

"45114 # baighé jAl-mal pichhén. 

Jatti Hir dilgir jan zikr sunyé :— 

“ Ranjhé 8746 Anda giyé val pichhan ; 
Singh! Hir likhyd :—* Jogi bane Awe.” 
DittA khatt késhid hathgal pichhén. 


Affiicted with love, Midi Ranjha 

Followed after in a passionate rage 

Distressed by love for the Lady Hir, 

The lover came and sat behind a jdl tree. 

Hir, the Jatti, heard of his distress :— 

Ranjha is coming after us." 

[Says AsA] Singh : Hir wrote: “ Pretend to be a fogi.” 
And gave her letter to a messenger to take back to him. 


hain. 


Gham-hatyé jadoi khatt mily4, 

Jogi bannan di kare tatbir Ranjha. 
GorakhnAth de tile-thei j4-phauthé, 
Aukhe jhag bele jangal chir Ranjha. 
Nath dir-ma-dir tii bahut kita, 

Aipar pakkaé hoy4 dimangir Ranjha. 
Singh! Hir de khatt then ‘amal karke, 
Akhir-kar ho-giyé fagir Ranjha. 


Translation. 


When Ranjha grief-harassed received the letter, 

He arranged to disguise himself as 8 jogi, 

And reached the shrine of Gorakhn&th. 

With great trouble he cut through the jungle, 
[Gorakh]jn4th then made a thorough arrangement for him, 
And Ranjha became his true devotee. 

(Says AsA] Singh : acting on Hir's letter, 

At last Ranjha became a fagir. 


Fe. 


Fer turyé taraf Kheriyia di: 

Raste mily4 ek aiyAl, didhA. 

Le shakl pahchinus R&njhne di : 

Lage puchne hal-hawAl, didha. 
Jhagar-jherp pichhot Ranjhe akh-ditté = 
^" Mainyai 180 Ranjha prit-pfil, dAdhé.” 
Singhi! Pallé chhurA aiyal kolin ; 
Rangpur pohutth’ shaung 141, १४46. 


om 
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Translation. 


Then he turned again towards the Kheris ; 

And on the way he met a shepherd, 

Who recognised Ranjha’s appearance without doubt, 
And began to ask his news. 

After some parley Ranjhé told him :— 

‘Tam that Ranjha greatly afflicted by love.” 

(Says 158] Singh: at last he got rid of the shepherd, 
And reaching Rangpur, was mad with desire. 





११] (1). 
Kal kudnrifn bharan pani ; 
Aiayan khuh hetei shahr jo vasdiani. 
Sohné vekhke mast-almast jogi, 
Mar sainidi sfiriii hasdiani 
Ranjha khair di waste shahr tury4 ; 
Woh bhi cha ghare kadam kasdiani 
Singha | “ Naw jogi sadi des Ay4,” 
Vanj Hir SyAl nud daadiani. 





Translation. 
Some girls were drawing water, 
They dwelt by the well below the village : 
They saw a handsome, crazy jogi. 
All the girls langhed at him. 
RanjhA went to the village to beg for alms ; 
And they went with him carrying their waterpots. 
(Says Asi] Singh : They said: “ A new jogi has come to our country.” 
And they went and told Hir, the Syl. 


Ki f (2). 
Kiya “alakh! alakh ! "' Ranjhe 
Pahle vich vehre pind Kheriyda १६. 
Dari Jatt di gah then dudh पपै. 
Jatti kharik lari nfl jheriyai de :— 
^° Nan Khair da, " ten dhunde Hir taii : 
Jhaéti paundé phire vich vehriyén de. 
Singh4 ! Ranjhe ne vanj band4r vichoi 
KadhyAé Sahti nu’ nfl bakheriyAi de. 

Translation. 

Crying “ dlakh, dlakh,"’ Ranjha 
Firat went into the court-yards of the Kheris' village 
And milked the cow of Dari, the Jatt. 
The Jatti (his wife] drove him out with abuse. 
[Saying]: “' In the name of God "’, he searched for Hir 
And wandered round peeping into the yards, 
(Says As&] Singh : Ranjha by a trick 
Got Sahti to come out of the yard, 





Gai charkhé ch gharii Sahti ; 
Magarui Ranjhn& bue te 4-khala, 
Vekh Hir nui: “^ Alakh ” jagiyasi, 
Nal Sahti de morché 14-khalé, 
(Sahti mutha chind, Ranjh4 lave nAéhin), 
Kar Hir de milan di chak khala. 
Singhi!! Sahti thet goli di nish’ kita - 
Ap moliyaa di mfr kha-khalA. 
Translation. 
Sahti took her spinning wheel into the house, 
And Ranjhé followed her and stood at the door. 
Seeing Hir he cried loudly “ Alakh”*; 
And while he stood wrangling with Sahti 
(For Sahti was pounding china, Rinjhé did not take it), 
He stood there arranging how to meet Hir 
[Says AsA] Singh : He gave Sabti a stupefying drug in a pill 
And she herself pounded it with the pestle and ate it.* 
Lam (1). 
Lefi Hir pahchfiin Ranjha, 
Baith puchhdi, vang niméniy4i de :— 
Khabar yar di das kai, Midn Jogi,” 
(39101 kardi nfl bahAniyin-de. 
Ranjha bagh nui giya, ta Hir pichhe, 
Mel hoeni dard RAnjhAniy4i de. 
Singh& ! Milke Hir jan gharei 81; 
Sahti jin kadhe nl ta’aniyii de. 
Translation. 
Hir recognized Ranjha 
And sitting down, as it were asked his news :— 
“Tell me, Mian Jogi, some news of my lover,” 
Says she speaking with craft. 
Ranjha went to the garden and Hir after him 
And there they met, and Ranjhii’s gricf left him. 
[Says As&] Singh : Then Hir came back to the house, 
And Sahti drove her out with her scorn 
= Mim. 
Mihr इलति) Hir sang Sahti : 
Dili nAl salih nigih kardi :— 
= Tain-nuii mile Baloch te asst Ranjha.” 
Sahti-yir de milan di chih kardi, 
“ Aj Hir nut khet leginiyah maii,” 
Sahti mf age gal jf kardi. 
Singh4! Makar di Hir nui sapp larya. 
Sahti sabb sahelj gawih kardi. 
© ‘The whole scene illustrates the Chiniot proverb :—“ Khair pa, nf, vehrd diya कज, He says to 
the women in the yard +" give me alms, my dear.” ‘This proverb refers to the impndence of begging 
joyts or fagirs, who enter courtyards (कवी) ond address the women in them as nf (deer, darling) 
8 term used only by a husband to his wife, Sahti was Air's nanan or husband's sister (sister-in-law), 
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. Tranalation 
Sahti and Hir had been friends 
And with hearty advice she regarded her (and said) :— 
“ Let the Baloch meet you and Ranjhé me.” 
For Sahti had a lover to meet, 
“To-day | am taking Hir away to the fields : `` 
So (Ranjhé) said † Sahti: 
[Says AsA] Singh: he snake of treachery bit Hir. 
Sahti made all her companions witnesses to what was said. 
Niin. 





NAl zAri Ajjd bap tain 

Sahti Akhd!: " Ph&h kahA, sAin : 
Jatti Hir nui lary4 ring z4lim. 
Kale Bagh andar baitha ek jogi.” 
Sahtf dkhyé : “ Sad le A, 8011." 
8111108 | Saide de kahe na mil Aya. 
4110 leaundé Pir man4, 8018). 


Translation. 


With lamentation Sahti says to her father Ajja : 

Set a snare, my lord, 

A wicked snake has bitten the Jat(i Hir ! 

Send and call all the soothsayers : 

There is a jogi staying in the Kala Bagh.” 

Said Sahti : “ Call him here, sir.” 

Says As& Singh ; At SaidA’s word he would not come at all. 
2110 sent and brought the saint. 


(ची. 


Vekhke Hir da hal jogt 

Kahndé: “ Kari chang! mantr mar jab de." 
Sahti पा अपीह nui lai khere ; 

Kothi vich piwan bahar vir jab de 

Sone Pir sore tei Murid fiyé; 

ipo-Ap le tureni yar jab de. 

Singh4! Khabar hoi ताता Kheriyéi nui, 

Mile jAh Murfd sawéfr jab de, 


~= Seeing Hir’s condition, the jogf 
Said :—‘ I will recite an excellent charm for a snake at once.” 
Sahti and Hir brought him to the kAerd ; 
But just as [Rinjh4] was entering the house 
Murfd, the horseman, came from Sona Ptr 
And himself took the lover away. 
Says Asi Singha: “In the morning the Kheris had the news 
That Murfd, the horseman, had met him [RAnjh4). 
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Har sawdr Murfd kolo 
Mile sutte Ranjhete nii 9, Mian, 
Hir kho-laé turt Ranjhne thin ; 
Kita mar fagir 9710, Mian, 
Akhid Hir:  J& kik tii pds adalf '' 
Ranjh& kikyAf uthe 19, Mian. 
Singhé ! Ranjhne df suni kik Raje ; _ © 
Khere laini zabt kari, Mifin ! 


Translation. 


By violence the horsemen with MurdAd, 

Came upon Ranjha while he slept. 

They quickly dragged Hir away from RAnjh& 

And beat the fagir [Ranjh4). 

Hir said : “ Go thou and ery for justice to the judge.” 
Rinjhi went and raised his ery. 

[Says As] Singh : The Raja listened to Ranjha's ery, 
And seized the property of the Kheris. 


Edim (2). 


La jehrA legiyi Hir Kheri, 
NAl khushi de watan-non phir charif, 
Ranjhe Hir bad-dn'a ditti ; 
Lagi ag, te "Adal dA shahr sariA, 
Raja 88781119 10610541 hoit 
Khushi jadind& Khere-nfii phir phayta, 
Singhé! Hfr mili phir Ranjhne 700 
Leke Jhang-Syale nti An-vari4, 
Translation 
When the Kheris took Hir away 
With joy to their own country, 
Rénjhé and Hir cursed them 
And the village of "Adal caught fire and was burnt. 
The Raj& understood that there had been injustice, 
And gladly went and seized Kher& again. 
[Saya As] Singh! Ranjha received Hir again ~ 
And taking her entered into Jhang 59918. 


Alnf (3). 
Akhid Hir de m4-pedn ne : 
“ LeAw! Ranjhid janjh ban4-karke;" 
Khushi nal Ranjhé rawin watan hoiA, 
Pohutthé कुत vea vati-karke. 
Pichhe Hir de mA-pein math kith; 
Hir marie zahr khawA-karke. 
Singh Hir-ntih mA-pedis 2117 dittt, 
Kittt gor andar dAkhil jA-karke 
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Translation. 


Then Hir’s parents said :— 

“Let Ranjh& bring the marriage procession." 

With joy RAnjhé departed to his own land 

And arrived there, having changed his clothing. 

Then Hir’s parente conspired, 

And killed Hir by giving her poison. 

(Says AsA] Singh : Her father and mother poisoned Hr 
And put her into her grave. 


Fé. 


Yad kar Hir de m4-pedén ne 

Kita Ranjhe val kAshid taiy&r jab १६. 
Pohutthé Takht-Hazdre de vich kishid 
Milid RAnjhne-nié Abin mar jab de. 
Kaéshid AkhiA: “ Mar-gA! Hir tert.” 
Ranjhé rowan lagA gir-o-zdr, jab de. 
RaAnjhé ir de gham vich faut 0010. 
Asa Singh! Mile doef yAr jab de. 


Translation 


Then Hir's parents remembered, 

And again sent a message to Ranjha. 

The messenger arrived at Takht Hazfra. 

And met RAénjhé uttering sighs. 

The messenger said : “‘ Thy Hir is dead.” 

Ranjhé began to weep and lament, 

Ranjhé died of grief for Hir 

And then, [says] 256 Singh : the two lovers met at last. 
Alif (+). 

Unnith sai ik-talia san haisf. 

Asaf méih ndwin Somwir, 1809. 

Qissa Hir te Ranjhe df dost! da 

KitA shanigq de १०४1 taiydr, 1696. 

21114 Jhang, MaghiAnA men ghar merA. 

Sadar Karfi halwAt dA kai, 1676 

Howe harf kam-besh, ta mu’Af karn4i 

AsA Singh Hindi wikif-kar, jAno. 


Translation. 


This is the year nineteen hundred and forty one.' 

Know that it is Monday, the ninth of the month Asauj. 

Know that with pleasure I have compiled 

This story of the love of Hir and RAnjh4. 

My home is st MaghiAn& in the District of Jhang 

Know that I keep a halwdf's shop in the Sadar Bazdr (of Jhang). 

If there is a letter too much or too little forgive it 

And know that AsA Singh is skilled in the Hindi tongue (s.¢., Panjabi). 
6 --- न्न ब ~= ~ = 2 
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THE CATAMARAN IN THE EARLY NINE- 
TEENTH क, 

In Mr. J. J. Cotton's paper on George Chinnery, 
the Artist, who #ourished between 1774 and 
1852, in Vol. VI, Proceedings of Meetings, Indian 
Historical Records Commission, India, January, 
1024, there is an sccount of a little book entitled 








‘Views of Madras’ which was published in 1807, | 


To this Chinnery contributed six plates. Plate 
IV ropresente the “Oattamaran,” used as 4 pea 
boast off Madras, and to it ia attached a quaint 
and acourste account of them. 


—a = 


“The Cattamaran is a raft composed usunily | 


of three, but sometimes of four, logs of wood, which 


are fastencd together with ropes made from the | 


cooa-nut tree. These are cut to a point at 
one end, whilat the other is left broad and flat 
The opposing surfacea ot the junction of the sides 
of the wood are made emooth, but the upper 
and wnder parte of the raft are rounded off 
They are paddled along by the Natives, and by 
their means communication can be held with the 
ships in the roada, much quicker than by the 
Masoolah Bont, and in weather when the latter 
could not venture through the surf. They are 








MISCELL! 


managed with great ease, and if the men are 
washed off by the surf they readily regain their 
station on the raft. On theee rafta all species of 


goods can be conveyed on ship-board, that will not 


a 


ships as well as shot, anchors, and many kinds of 
Military stores." 
Note by Sir Richard 0. Temple, Bt. 

In December 1874, I was a Lisutenant in the 
Royal Scote Fusiliers, stationed in Fort St. George, 
Madras. Iwent on board the mail boat going 
to Calcutta to see a friend. The weather waa 
doubtful and the sea very rough. I spent about an 
hour with my friend in the saloon, and on going 


on deck I found the cyclone signals flying on shore 


and every Masoolah boat gone. The ship itself was 
making ready to go to sea, but a Catamaran or 
so still hung about it, looking for lettera. To one of 
the men keeping thom I gave # letter to my 
Commanding Officer explaining the situation. 
It reached him quite safely through an awful 
#urf. I did not see Madras again for several days, 


| ey are | asthemail boat went right out to sea. 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


SIVATATVARATNAKARA, by Basava Raya or Ketan. 
Published for the first time by Messrs. B. M. 
Nath and Co,, Vepery, Madras 


This is an encyclopedic work in Sanskrit con- 
taining about 108 Tarangas or chapters in 9 books of 
Aallalas, and contains in all 8 total of about 13,000 


élokaa or verses, According to the colophon of 
the work, it was composed in the year a.p, 
709-10 by the Lingayat prince Basava of Ikkeri. 
This work was hardly known before, and is one of 
those brought prominently to light by the work of 
the search Party of the Government Oriental 
Manuscript Library which made an attempted 
Publication possible, Itiaaworkof great magnitude 
dealing with all branches of loaning much affected at 
thetime, Though there 16 not much that is original 
it still gives one an idea of the prevalent state of 
culture in South India and the departments of it 


that came in for cultivation atthe time, Is is o 


work of some considerable importance historically, 
as the chapters in it which may bo regarded as 
historical, throw a very considerable light upon a 


| 


comparatively dark period of South Indian history. | 


HOBSON-JOBSON, 

^ People in England have no conception of the 
overwhelming religious antagonism which this 
festival [Muharram] can कप, Gnd are not much 


assisted to m better understanding by the London 


Preas. One of the jeading newspapers in 1923 
informed its readers that the Bakri Id waa a featival 
in honour of ‘Bakri, a writer of devotional verse,’ 


Asa work of Sanskrit literature, which belongs to 


_ an age of decadence when artificiality in composition 


reigned supreme, the book ia of great use to tha 
student of culture especially and is quite worthy of 
publication. Two passages from this work were 
incorporated in the “Sources of Vijayanagar 
History", published by the Madras University. 
Those passages will give an idea of the character 
of the work and the historical matter that can be 
gleaned from them. 

| ‘Mesars. B. M. Nath & Co., Vepery, Madras, have 
shown commendable enterprics in undertaking 
publication of the work through the eo-operation 
of a number of echolara, who all of them deserve 
the thanks of the public, Having regard to the 
size of the book and the expenses involved in this 
publication, the enterprise neeis public support to 
be carried to completion. We hope thet that 
support will be given in adequate measure, to enable 
the enterprising publishers and those echolars that 
agreed to co-operate with them to carry the enter 
prise through without a hitch. 

8. K. Arvanoan,. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A few weeks later an illustrated daily paper referred 
to the Muharram as ‘the Muhrami, « festival in 
honour of Hobson-Jobson, the grandson of the 
Prophet :" Edwardes, Orime in India, p. 12. Ib in 
quite clear that the creation of “ Hobson-Jobsona १? 
ig an art still very much alive. 

KR. ¢. Tamrrs, 
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TIRILINGA AND KULINGAH. 
Br G. RAMADAS, B.A., 4.9. 4.8. 

Is the Purle plates of Indravarma, son of DanArmava!, the donce is said to have been a 
native of Tirilitga,and he was made tosettle in Kalinga by the gift of a piece of land in the 
village of Bukkur in Kuraka-rishtra. The modern word Telugu appears to have come from 

The existence of the country called Tiriliiga has not till now been supported by any 
ancient document, and philologists have had to speculate on the origin of the name Telugu 
Some argue that Triliiga has been coined to justify the origin of the language, while Sanskrit 
scholars contend that Telugu is derived from Triliiga, Historians who have secured docu- 
mentary evidence for Tri-kalinga, venture to derive the word from it. Since there exists a 
charter which proves that there was once a country called Tirilifga, it is desirable to study 
its history and to determine where it existed. 


The document, in which Tirilinga is mentioned, is dated in the year 149 of the Kalinga 
era. It has been shown in the ‘Chronology of the Early Ganga Kings of Kalinga’? that 
they reckoned their years from 4.7. 349. The date of the grant is therefore a.p. 498. This 
clearly proves that Tiriliiga was in existence in the fifth century of the Christian era. 

Ptolemy, a navigator of the second century, gave the latitude and longitude of 
a place he called Trilingan, and Yule and others, led by that information, located it in 
Arakan and identified it with Tripura. But as it cannot be known from what place 
the Egyptian navigator started his measurements, much reliance cannot be placed on 
what he has said. 

Though none of the other Purdnas mention this place, the Brahmdnda Purdna alone 
gives some mythical account of it, which appears to be later interpolation. I shall have 
to speak of this again, 

In the long list of countries, said to have been invaded by Samudragupta, the name of 
Tiriliiga is not found, But this cannot be assumed to disprove the existence of the 
country. Possibly the chief centre of administration, as in the case of other kingdoms, 
may have been mentioned in the list and may not have been identified by us with Tiriliiga 
It may also be that the region known as Tiriliiga formed part of the kingdom under a 
ruler mentioned in the Allahabad Paéasti. But indirectly it can be proved that the region 
existed in the time of the great Gupta invader. 

The Siddhantam plates’, dated in 198rd year of the Kalinga era (A.D. 542), mention 
Erandapalle, a country said to have been subdued by Samudragupta. Since the Purle grant 
of Indravarma is earlier by only 44 years, it may be presumed that Tiriliiga and Erandapalle 
were co-existing. Whether the region existed prior to the fourth century is not apparent, 
as there are no records to support it. 

Documents indicating that Tiriliiga was in existence after the fifth century cannot be 
found ; but there are nevertheless indirect proofs for it. The Telugu language is found in 
Samvatsaramulu, a word used in the Chikulla plates of Vikramendravarma {1* On 
pulwographical grounds the plates are assigned to the eighth century. The stone inscription 
in the temple of Sri Mallesvara-swami in Bezwada isin Telugu verse, and the inscription 
belongs to the ninth century (२.7. 800) 

From the middle of the eleventh century Telugu compositions flourished, and in them is 
given clearer information regarding the country, which lent its name to the language spoken 
by more than half the population of the Madras Presidency 


1 Bp, Ind, Vol.XIV.No.27,.  .:. .:. |. 9 JBORS, opt. & Del. 
9 Ep. Ind., Vol. XU, No. 19 ५ Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, No. 25, 
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Atharvandcharya, who lived about the end of the eleventh century or the beginning of 
the twelfth, says in his 7irilinga Sabdanusasanam, 

« जयति sae Me स्वलक्षण रक्षितम्‌ | 

शब्दं त्रिलिङ्गः शब्दाना wae कवेः कृतिः ॥ 

बारहस्यव्यानि सूत्राणि काण्वे व्याकरणं विदन्‌ ॥ 

“May the grammar of Triliiga words, including the science of lakshana, composed by the 
poet Atharvana find fame in the world. Having studied the rules of Brhaspati and the gram- 
mar of Kanva, I shall write a grammar, including lakshana, of the language of the people of 
Trilit ga.” 

Here Triliiga is used in the plural to denote the people. So alsoin Andhra Kaumudi, 

amare Siew गुजरा राषट्वाधिनः । 
| द्राविडा द्राविडा: पच्च विन्ध्य दक्षिण area: ॥ 

१^ Karnatas, Triliigas, Gurjaras, the inhabitants of the Rashtra country, (and) Dravidas 
are the five Dravida (sects) living to the south of the Vindhya (mountains). Karnatas are 
the people speaking the Kannada language ; Dravidas are the people speaking Tamil; 
the people of Gujarat are the Gurjaras, and Maharattas are the people of Ra&shtra 
Therefore Triliigas are the people living in the country to the north of the Krishna. In 
Brahmanda Purdna more precise limits of this country are given : 

die dia seq seat aaaq | 

प्राकारन्तु महक्छृत्वा Ai area चाकरोत्‌ | 

त्रिलोचनो महेशा स्स Prqgess करे वहन्‌ ॥ 

त्रिलिद्ररूपी न्यवसन्त दारेषु mga: | 

अन्दविष्ण स्घुरयुतो दनुनेन निराम्भुना ॥ 

युद्धवा त्रयोदश्च ANT इत्वातु राक्षशरोत्तमम्‌ | 

अवस wa ऋषिभिर्वतो गोदवरी त्रे | 
तत्का प्रभृति क्षेत्रं त्रिलिद्भमिति विशत्‌ ॥ 

“Designing an extensive frontier comprising Sri Saila, Bheemesvara, (DAkshirima) 
KAléea and Mahendra mountain, (he) made three gates (in it), The three-eyed god, Mahesa, 
holding the trident in his hand and attended by his followers, posted himself at the three gates 
in the form of three liigas, Andhra Vishou, helped by the gods, fought for thirteen ages with 
the giant Nidambhu and killed that best of the rdkshasds, He then took up his residence on 
the banks of the Godavari ; since then the country is known 85 Triliiga.” 

Whatever be the extent of the country, the central seat was on the banks of the Godavari, 
and that was Triliiga. The region of which Triliiga was the capital was known by the same 
name. Regions under the control of a government are called after the place where that. 
government 18 located. Kingdoms invaded by Samudragupta are indicated by their capital 
towns. The nddus, regions, take their name from the chief city in them; eg., Végi-nfidu 
is the country under the sway of Véigi. 

The various sects amongst the Brahmans of Southern India adopt the name of the region 
from which they originally came, Vegi-nidu Brahmans were the natives of the region around 
Vaigi ; so were the Kosala-nidus and Vela-nidus. The sect of Brahmans called Telagdpyulu 
must have been at one time, the natives of the region of Telaiga; for Telaginyuluis a 
niodification of Telaiga-nidulu. 

This sectarian division on the regional basis was not confined to the Brahmans alone 
Amongst the Sddras is a class known as the Telngas, which 18 merely a corruption 
of Telaiga. Tlic Sidras of Kaliiiga are kaown as the Kaliigas ; those of the country around 
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Simhachalam in the district of Vizagapatam (Govara Kshetra of the Sithhachalam Insecrip- 
tions) are Gavaras. The Telagas are a Telugu caste of cultivators, who were formerly 
soldiers in the army of the Hindu rulers of Teliigina® 
The region gave its name to the language spoken there. The first Telugu poet, Nannaya, 
who seems to have had his home in this re says that the Chalukyan King, Raja Raja 
requested him to write the Mahdbhdraia in Telugu, in the following words: 
ka || Jananuta | Krshna-dwaipayana-muni Vrahabhabhi-hita Mahd-bhirata baddha 
niriipitirdha-mérpada denuguna rachi-yimpu | madhika dhee-yulti meyin. 
“You who are praised by men! write in Telugu the theme that is incorporated in 
Mahd-bharata by the sage Kyishna-Dwaipfyana, that it may show greater intelligence.” 
Then the poet engages himeelf to write it. He calls his language TeluguorTenugu. But 
Srinitha, an inhabitant of Kondavidu, the western part of Krishna District, says that his 
language is Karnita. 
gee|| Praudhi barikimpa Sahekrta-bhisha-yandru 
Palukunu, dukdramu-na ndndhra bhdsha yandru 
Yavar-émanna nikimi korata nd=Lavitveambu 
Nijamu Karndta bhdsha 
“ By its grandness itis called Sanskrit; pronunciation and intonation showit to be 
Telugu. Whatever they may say, what do Ilose ? Surely my language is Karnfta,” 
Ramakrishna of Tenali says that his native town existed in the Andhradésa : 


Thus the Telugu writers themselves admut that their language differed with the region 
of their abode. But some use Andhra and Telugu as synonyms. Tikkana Somayaji, o 
native of the district of Nellore, draws no distinction between Andhra and Telugu. C. P 
Brown, authorofthe Telugu Dictionary, says that there are five varieties of the language 
distinguished by prdsa or alliteration. Whatever be the number of dialects, the language 
spoken in ¢ particular regionis Telugu ; the Brahmans that lived there formed the sect called 
Telagi-nyulu or Telaiga-nddula. The cultivators there were Telagis or Telaigas 

The rulers of the tract also got their title fromit. Srinfitha, a Telugu poet cf the fifteenth 
century, requests a lord of Telufga for musk. This lord of Teluiga belonged to the family 
of Simparaya. Similarly Vémulavada Bheemakavi approaches a Teluiga-riya with a similar 
request. In Adma Vildsamu, written in the thirteenth century,a Teluiga king is mentioned. 
He was the son of Era Potarfju and his name was Ramanarendra, Another lord of Telutga 
is described by Madaki Sitgana in his Andhra Podma Purdsam, He was the brother of 
Muttabhipala, and had his capital at Ramagiriin the province cf Sibbi, to the south of the 
Godavari (Gautami). The poet Sifgana lived about a.p. 1340 

Pillalamarri China Virabbadraya, who lived after ५.9. 1428 in the Court of Salvagunda 
Narasimbaraju, says in his Jaimuni Bhdratamu that Salva Mungn had conquered the 
southern Sultan and having wrested his kingdom from him gave it to SAmparfya, It was 
this Simparfya’s son who was called ‘ Telungu-riya * by Srinitha, 

Vikrama Chola in about A.D. 1111 marched north and drove Teluiga Bhima’ into 
the mountains. These extracts prove that a country called Teluiga once existed ; ita ruler 
was called Telunga-+rfiya; its Brahmans were Telanga-nAdulu, and the cultivators were the 
Telagas. The kingdom of Sabbi, mentioned by Madiki Singana, is perhaps represented by 
Sabba-varamin Godavari District. Itisin this part of the Madras Presidency that the Telagas 
mostly abound. A study of the family names (generally adopted from the places where they 


White. |... 2... i: =, eee 
6 Sowh Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, part ii, No. 68. 
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"originally dwelt) of the Telagindulu (Telaiga-nddulu) and also of the Telagis (Telangis) 
may help us to give the precise limits of the region called Telahga or Telitga. 

This inquiry also helps us to establish the correct spelling and pronunciation of the 
name of the region. Thisnameis said to have been a corruption of Triliiga. Vinnak6ta 
Peddana, a grammarian of the fourteenth century, gives the derivation in his Kavyélankara- 
chiiddmani — = 

gee || Tat-Trilinga-padamu tat-bhava-maguta-ché Telugu disja-managa dita padiyé | 

Venuka désamu nandru gondara-bhisha sancha gatula baragu chundu | 

“That (word) Trilinga gcorrupted, it became clearly applied to the country ; after- 
wards some understand it to mean the country ; and some the language. Thus it is applied 
to beth.” 

Here we may odd that the language 18 said to have got its name from the country 

Appa Kavi, a grammarian of theseventeenth century, explains the origin of the word 
thus :— 

te || gee || Tatra nivdsamai tanaru kalana-ndndhra désam-5u da-drilingd-Lhya-mayyé | 

deluaguchu-dadbhavamu ddnivalana bodam! venuka kondaru dininé tenugu 
natdru || 

 Asit has been the abode of the lingas, the Andhra country became known as Trilitga ; 
Telugu is derived from it ; and afterwards it came to what some call Tenugu.” 

Allthe grammarians who investigated the origin of Telugu or Tenugu, seem to have 
worked on the theory that the region got that name by being bounded by the three lingas 
of Sri Saila, DAkshdrAma and Kalésa, VidyAdhara, 9 poet of the time of Pratapa Rudra 
of the Kaikatiya Dynasty, was the first to invent this argument for the origin of the name. 
In his Pratépa-Rudriyam, a work on Sanskrit Rhetoric, he wrote thur in praise of his 
patron king ~ 








स्वामिन्‌ | चरिलिद्गदेश परमेश्वर ! 
धै ta fata रेष याति महतीम्‌ | 
ead त्रिदिङ्गनल्यया | 

येषां काकति रान कीर्ति विभवैः 
Sara get: इताः | 

तै देवाः अखरप्रघादमधुना 

श्री दौर seat 

areata निवासिनः प्रतिदिनम्‌ 
ea AMZ ॥ 

“Q lord! the prime ruler of the country of Triliiga! By which the region attains the 
great glory of being called Triliiga, and which by the splendour of the fame of the KAkati kings 
has been made into the Kaildsa mountains ; may those gods of Sri Saila, DAksh4rfima and 
Kalééa shower their blessings now and be every day vigilant for thy prosperity.” 

It is only a poetic conception to say that the region got its name from having the three 
lingas on its confines. The Telugu country, or rather the sway of the kings of Warangal, did 
not confine itself within these three place. The Brahmdsda Puraya includes Mahendragiri, 
and says that Triliiga lay within the four sacred places. Mahendra mountain being situated 
in the country of Kalinga, to say that this hill was on the frontier of the Telugu country, is to 
assert that the people of Kalinga also spoke Telugu; or rather, the country as far as the 
Mahendra hill was also called Telanga. But from the copper-plate grante of the early 
Ganga kings," the country up to that hill was called Kalinga. Therefore the statement in 
the Brahm@eda Purdea must have been inserted at a later time 

7 Historical Geography of Kolinga, Mythic Journal, July 1024. 
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The poetic explanation of Vidyidhara had been accepted by other grammarians, and they 
worked upon it. It has already been shown that VidyAdhara’s explanation is not acceptable 
as the Kakati empire extended beyond the three holy places ; much less so are the explana 
tions of his successors. So the correct name of the country has to be determined 

In old inscriptions, though written in Sanskrit, the names of places are not found in 
their Sanskritised form, but in their native form. Kottura and Véigi are mentioned i 
their native form in the Allahabad Praéasti of Samudragupta. Similarly in the Purle grant, 
written in correct Sanskrit, the name of the home of the १००६८ is mentioned as Tirilifga 
This is clearly not Sanskrit. A study of its derivatives in other languages confirms 
the view that the original name was Tirilifga 

Teliiga (221. Census Report, 1911) is a village in Pedda Kimidi Zamindari of Ganjam 
District. A village Telanga is mentioned in the copper-plate grant of Narasimha Deva II ® of 
the Ganga family. This is identified with the village of Teelung of the Indian Atlas. TelAng 
is the name of a family in the Mardtha country. A Teliiga kingis stated to have gone to 
Sundara Pandya’ (Jatavarman Sundara I who is said to have reigned from a.D. 1251). 

Therefore Tiliiga or Telaiga was the proper form, from which the modern word Telugu 
or Tenugu is derived. Tiriliiga, but not Triliiga, must be the word that gave rise to Tiliiga 
or Telanga 

The conception that the country derived its name from the three phallic emblems of Siva 
on its borders, arose from misunderstanding the last syllable to be litga. A careful study 
of words ending in siga helps us to understand rightly what idea ‘ Tiriliiga ' conveyed, 

Kaliiga is the name of a very ancient kingdom ; and its derivation is similarly misunder- 
stood. A large number of villages in Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts have names which 
end in vgi, a form of aga. Bodda-ngi (Nos. 79 and 80 Gumsoor Taluk)" is formed of 
Bodda (sycamine tree) and jgi. Kona-igi (No. 287 Parlakimidi Taluk) of Kona (end) 
and agi; Odaigi (No. 255 Balleguda Agency) of Oda (lord) and agi; Borongo (No. 16 Chikati 
zamindari) of Boro or Berra (a hollow) and igo; Bonangi (No. 14 Srufgayarapukota Taluk, 
Vizagapatam Census Report, 1911) of Bona (food) and gi. In all these cases the final 
termination 18 ngt, but not angi, as some would suppose ; for that which remains after ajgi 
ia taken away, conveys no meaning ¢.g., Bon-+-angi where ‘ Bon" has no meaning. 

` Sanskrit scholars contend that ngi and ite other forms igi and jgo are derived from 
gam, to go. This does not seem reasonable, as the Sanskrit termination has to be applied to 
a Dravidian word. 

Kalinga is declared to be formed of Kalin (in strife) ga (to go), .e., because it had been 
a country where there was always strife, it is eo named. This explanation is quite against 
what history tells us, The Mahdbhdrate tells us that the king of Kaliiga together with his 
son led a large army to help the Kurus. They were so powerful that Bhimaséna had to spend 
a day in vanquishing them, 

The edicts of Asoka clearly state that the kingdom of Kaliiga was peaceful and flourishing; 
and all classes of men lived in it in peace. The Hathi-gumpha Cave Inscription of Khéravéla 
does not speak of any strife in the country. Had it been a country where people bad 
quarrelled among themselves, it would not have been populous and wealthy; and a foreign 
king would not have desired to subdue it. In the light of these facts, the origin given by the 
Sanskrit grammarians appears unsatisfactory and unfounded 

In the language of the Kuis, a Dravidian tribe, the grain called paddy 15 known as kulinga 
In the Hamdyana the grain-caters are called Kuliigah 

Adyah panthah Kulingdndm ye-chd-nyé dhanya-jeevinah.™ 

8 JASE.,, Part I, No, 3, 1800. 


9 Arch, 5, च 5, 1, Tamil & Sanskrit by Burgess and Natesa Sastry, No. 28, 
10 The reference is to the Census Reports of 191). 
11 Kishkinds Kaépda, chap. 68, verse 29. 
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° In the first plain are grown the paddy and other erain-eaters ' Kulingd, which 15 8 
kind of grain spoken of in the Sanskrit works of medicine. The Aryans in their original 
home did not know anything of paddy; it isonly from the Dravidians in the valley of the 
Ganges that they got a knowledge of this kind of grain. These Dravidian tribes have been 
consequently called the Kuliig&h. In the Mahabhdrata and in the Purdnas, the word Kalin- 
gdh, 8 modification of KulingdA, is used in the plural.!* This is in accordance with the 
number, in which the word is used in its native language. mga is the ploral termination in 
the language of the Kuis or Khonds, and is added to words ending in li, ta, ja, da, ga, ra, 
ti, ete, ; nouns expressing a collection are always plural, ¢.g., hurvi-nga=beans ; cheppu-nga 
==shoes. 


It is from this word kulinga that the people and their language got their name When 
the plural ending is taken away Auli remains If the medial ‘1’ is taken away, the word 
becomes ki-i, fust as paluku becomes pa-kku ; tallt becomes td-t-. It is to be observed that, 
when the medial ‘/° is omitted, the vowel in the first syllable is lengthened and the last con- 
sonant is doubled, So kuli becomes ki-i; to make the last vowel vocable ` ४ ‘is put before 
it and Kii-vi is the name of a tribe of the same class. 


These 7 0.69 or Kawis were called the Kuliig&h by the Aryans, The transition of Kuliiga 
to Kaliiga in Aryan mouths is reasonable. The name of the people was afterwards applied 
to the country inhabited by them. In the ancient works of India, there are evidences to prove 
that the people whom the Aryans called Kuliigés or Kaliigis had their original home on the 
banks of the Jumna and the Ganges, and they receded along the Ganges before the Aryans 
Thus being driven southwards, they were forced to leave the mouths of the Ganges and settle 
peacefully in the country along the East Coast. By the time of the war of the Mahabharata, 
they had established a powerful kingdom there. It is only in the hills bordering this region 
that these tribes are still found. All this has to be said just to show that the name Kaliiga 
had its origin in the language of the Ka-is. 

Thus ‘linga’ in Kaliiga has no reference to the phallic representation of Siva. The word 
is made up of kali and nga. Similarly the ‘Jinga’ in Tirilinga has as much existence as that 
in Kaliiga. The word is made of Tirili-nga ; the last syllable being the plural termination. 
Itis used in plural to denote a class of people, and the termination nga is added because the 
singular ends in li. The meaning of Tiriliis now obscure and has to be discovered from 
the study of its derivatives. 

Tirli-ka is a small lamp in dialectical Telugu ; ka being a termination meaning" belonging 
to.’ So tirli, a contraction of firili, means ‘light.’ If the medial 7 or ri is omitted, the 
word becomes (1; just as parupu becomes pappu ; nirupu becomes nippu ; chirdheu, chikku ; 
farugu, taggu ; moradu, moddu ; karugu, kaggu 

Tilli or Tella means ‘white, bright’ or ‘light’; its derivative, teli, ocours in teli-navew 
(bright smile); teli-ganti (white-eyed); teli-gdmu (white planet, Venus). वधाद (became 
pale). ‘The derivatives of this now obsolete word are found in other Dravidian languages also 





Tillai is the vernacular name of Chidambaram, a town between the Vellar and the Coleroon 
rivers, with its famous ancient temple of Siva.!? The name Chidambaram is made of chit 
(= wisdom) and ambaram (=horizon or sky), १.९. a place of wisdom. The vernacular name 
Tillai also must mean the same thing, but the Tamil grammarians explain that the name was 
given to the place because there was a grove of filla trees (exc@caria a agallocha); but the place 


13 Like some other names of countries, it is usually confined to the plural number (mg@A) confounding 
the place with the people inhabiting it—Mox, Wunttams. | 
13 Manual of Administration, Madras Presidency, Vol. IV, page 219, 
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bears a Sanskrit name also, which must naturally mean the same thing as शका. + §o tillai 
means “wisdom ’ and ‘wisdom ’ is genorally described to be‘ bright.’ Tillai means ‘ white 
or ' bright *. The Telugu words éelivi, teliyuia (wisdom) are derived from firili 

Thus firili (wisdom, brightness)+-nga means ‘ people of wisdom In the Brahmdnda 
Purdaa it is said that Andhra-vishnu, along with rishis, resided on the banks of the Godavari 
In India all wise and learned men were spoken of as rizhis in ancient days. This conforms to 
the real name of Tirilingé. The place where these Tirilingdh (wise men) lived ‘became 
known as Tiriliiga. Sir George Grierson, has nearly arrived at the real origin of 
the word Telugu when he said: “ It seems probable that the base of this word is deli and 
that nga or gu is the common Dravidian formative element. A base feli occurs in 
Telugu, teli (bright) ; teliyuta (to perceive)'® ”. 

Tirilinga, therefore, was a tract of land where learned and wise men lived. Telugu 
had its origin there. Telaiga-nidu Brahmans had their home in that country, and 
the Telagas were its original cultivators. It had ह king called Telunga-riya. The 
modern Sabbavarm in the Godavari district marks the position of the country. As the 
country is mentioned in a document of the year a.p. 498, it most have originated 
about the fourth century, if not earlier, Telugu, therefore, must have had the begin 
ning of its riso from about the same date. 


THE CULTURAL VALUE OF THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN JAVA. 
(Translated from the Proceedings of the Java Institute.) 
By MARY A. RUS; Jooyaranta, 

[ The Java Institute held a Congress at Jogjakarta on December 24th to 27th, 1924, when 
many interesting questions were discussed, and amongst them was the question: What 
value have the ancient Javanese Monuments for present and future Javanese Culture? In 
this important discussion the following gentlemen took part: 1. Dr. 1. 7). K. Bosch ; 2. Mr. 
N. A. van Lecuwen ; 3. Dr. Radjiman; 4. Mr. Maclaine Pont, In the following paper their 
remarks are translated. | 

1. 
By Dr. T. 0. K. Bosch. 

The value of the ancient Javanese monuments for present day culture is small, because 
only a very limited number of enlightened Javanese understand the significance thereof, and 
the question arises whether it will be possible by education to awaken interest and love for this 
ancient Javanese culture in larger circles, Cana programme of education, stretching over the 
elementary and secondary schools, and (may be in the near future) the colleges, again make 
the ancient Javanese art, at present dead to the multitude, a factor of significance in the 
intellectual development of the Javanese race? If ever the history of ancient Javanese 
art becomes a subject in the schools, the Javanese pupils will certainly memorize all facts 
with unequalled eagerness, and faithfully repeat all facts worth knowing, But all the 
acquired knowledge willonly serve to increase the learning of the pupils. It will fail to awaken 
feelings of real love and admiration in them for the ancient arts, and it cannot be right to 
fasume that the ancient Javanese art has the same value for the West as for the modern 


Javanese. Still the impression the West has received of the art will necessarily be mirrored 
in the education, 





14 Tillai-ndyagam ia an epithet of Siva, as worshipped at Chidambaram, It is explained as Tillai 
(the troes of that name}+-ndyoka [॥ lord), So Siva is made a ‘lord of the Tillai treea’. Siva is generally 
described as the ‘lord of wisdom '; but nowhere is he called the lord of the Tillaj trees. It ia absurd to trans 
Inte a kind of tree by Tillat, in face of these proofs. 
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Two sides especially of Hindu-Javanese art have interested the European researcher ; 
namoly, the historical and the wsthetical. The historical or scientific interest seeks to 
investigate the developing stages of Hindu-Javanese architecture. The materials at their 
disposal are, first of all, the buildings themselves, by following the study of whose form of 
style it is possible to arriveat 8 chronological classification : secondly, the sources of history, 
such as the pwan of Nagarakrotagama, the history Pararaion, and the legends : thirdly, the 
iconography, or knowledge of images, with which is closely connected the interpretation of 
the rows of bas-reliefs along the galleries of walle of the temples. 


The purely esthetical method of contemplation is usually opposed to this learned point 
of view. At present nobody asks who made these works of art, or how or when they were 
created, or what ideals and aimsthey express. The only object is toadmire the beautiful asthe 
beautiful. The qualities of beauty free the work from its surrounding and temporary miliew. 
The artist, who creates an actual work of art, works, according to the msthetes, by grace of 
divine inspiration, and is thus raised above all temporary happegings The attitude of 
complete surrender in devout admiration is the only one possible towards the revelation of 
creative artistic genius. 


It stands to reason that these two points of view can never be so one-sidedly defended in 
practice, The historian must take over something of the sense of beauty, the msthete some- 
thing of the scientific notion. There is room for an unlimited amount of individual 
opinion between the above-mentioned extreme courses, Yet the information about ancient 
Javanese art, which the Javanese receive from the West, moves between these two poles. 


How will the Javanese react thereto? He will feel attracted towards everything spper- 
taining to his own modern Javanose culture, to the antiquities of the Majapahit, known to 
him from the 0291729, to the temple reliefs which show the well-known figures and tales from 
the wijany. But towards the large sphere outside this he will remain a stranger, and all the 
beauties the ezthete can display will pass him by without making any deep impression 
on his mind. From the most distant ages the Javanese have always revealed a tendency to 
elucidate and group things according to their mystical value, to draw them within the sphere 
of the supernatural, and to encompass them with the many-colored threads of parables and 
symbols, Even now-a-days this tendency shows ploinly in the mystical contemplations of 
the wajang figures. When the wajeng still continues to exercise 9 fascination, not only over 
the crowd, but over even the most enlightened Javanese, then that fascination is not due 
to interest in the historical development, nor to rapture over the beauty of the leathern 
figures, but to the mystical feelings of the spectators which seek something round which to 
crystallize. ; 


The love of the Javanese will also first be awakened towards ancient Javanese art, 
when this speaks to him mystic in language. When witnessing a production of Hindu 
Javanese art, the interest of the Javanese appears generally just where that of the European 
savant and the कनौ लौह ceases, He asks for the symbolic significance of the performance, 
and if he receive no anawer, he himself has one quickly at hand, in which good and evil powers, 
the senses, the vital spirits play an important part—an explanation which usually mocks the 
most reasonable claims science demands. For instance, the greatest and the only value for 
its contemporaries of a shrine like the Borobudur must have lain in the fact that it revealed 
to them the eternal truth about the highest mattere—oreation, humanity, redemption 
from the cycles of reincarnation,—in an ingenious symbolism. Nevertheless, over the 
meaning of the Borobudur as a great symbol, in which the creed of a whole period is expreszec 
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there is spread an inpenetrable veil. Science is still incapable of answering these questions 
And in this instance Borobudur is favoured by exceptionally privileged circumstances, 
in comparison with a Siva building like the Jandi Prambanan. 

Without any exaggeration it can be stated that everything has its own importance in 
Hindu-Javanese architecture. The tiniest motif hidden to the eye has hada meaning, 88 
well as the awe-inspiring grim kala-head commanding the aspect of the whole gable above 
the entrance to Prambanan. Also the harmonious proportions between the lower parts of 
the buildings, the joinings of the profiles, the horizontal divisions, al] have symbolic signifi- 
cance ; they are founded on numerical mysticism. The same refers tothe bright colours, and 
to al] these symbols, each in its own place, and with ita own meaning, joined together in a 
great spiritual building of thought. 

Hindu-Javanese art blossomed in the same sphere of mysticism as the medimval West- 
European. ‘Symbolism created a coamic view of a still stricter unity and closer connection ^ 
Huizinga wrote in Medieval Autumn, “than causal-scientific enables, It embraced 
with ite strong arms all nature and all history. It created an inviolable precedence, an 
architectural articulation, a hierarchic subordination. For in every symbolic connection 
there must be a lower and a higher grade. Furthermore, nothing is too lowly to express and 
to glorify the highest. All things offer stay and prop for the rising of thoughts towards the 
eternal ; by mutual aid the ascent from step to step is accomplished."’ We are, however 
in closer touch with Christianity than with the Eastern religions. Furthermore, medimval 
mysticism remains conscious of the fact that it is only expressed by metaphors. Eastern 
imagination is not very lucid. It isso customary for an Easterner to express himself in 
symbols, that it is impossible for him to depart from this habit 

Art is only of value to the Indian, in so far as it enables him to give expression to his 
thoughts and feelings. Science must not withdraw from its duty of leading the way in this 
respect, under penalty of losing contact with its milieu, Java, and the spirit of the age. This 
spirit of the age also has ita claims, Indeed it is not only the Javanese who show dissatis- 
faction, when only the outer edge of art is constantly displayed, and no insight is allowed 
into the world of ideas from which it is derived. Is it to be wondered at that by the strong 
craving for self-immersion, which during the last years has become manifest in every sphere, 
many should turnaway from official science and knock at the door of theosophy for enlighten- 
ment? 

As soon as the Javanese realize that the ancient monuments—whoever their makers may 
be—also have wisdom to impart in glowing ingenious language to the present day genera 
tion. then indeed is the seed sown, from which under favorable circumstances genuine love 
and admiration for the ancient art will grow 

Edocation will play a very important part in the process of evolution. The starting 
point must, however, be justly chosen. Science will have to subordinate Javanese intellect 
forcing this latter to a logical way of reflection and methodical examination. Beware of the 
error, however, in considering it only possible to awaken interest for ancient Javanese art 
by overwhelming the Javanese with historical facts, or pointing out the beauty of it, The 
value of the ancient art will prove to be chiefly a matter of sentiment. One single 
thoroughly comprehended will do more towards the spiritual development of the young gene- 
ration than the combined historical knowledge and esthetical appreciation of each and 
every one of the scattered antiquities of Java 

il 





By Mr. N. A. Van Leeuwen 
“The question what religious tendencies are and their philosophical significance `" writes 
William James in Varieties of Religious Experience, "^ must be answered by the application 
of two totally different methods of examination. In the first instance the question arizes 
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What is the nature of the examination, its origin, its history. In the second instance: What 
+a the interest, the significance or purpose thereof?” According to the first mentioned method 
we must make @ stu dy of ancient Javanese monuments, and the present and future culture 
of Java. According to the second method the question arises: Whatsignificance can the old 
Javanese monuments exercise over present and future Javanese culture? Only in this way 
will it be possible to treat the subject objectively without disturbance hy personal sentiments 


I. What are ancient Javanese monuments 1 Naturally we have in mind the monuments 
commemorating or narrating a by-gone culture. Consequently it will be necessary first to 
investigate which forms of culture already exist. Forms of culture can bedivided into three 
eatezories : Art, Religion, Philosophy. The foundation of the latter is rectitude and moral 
sense, Science, resting on reason, is not an expression of culture belonging to any fixed 
time or people. 

Consciousness of mankind expreases itself in five different spheres and five different ways: 
namely, physically as visible deed, emotionally, intellectually, essentially, through being 
human, and spiritually, in the intellectual life. The three first mentioned are merely human, 
instruments only of consciousness. The spiritual sphere is superhuman : such expressions 
as grace, sacrament, charismata, are here euitable, The essentially human ‘sphere falle as 
under: in faith, discernment, insight and expression. These five phases of consciousness &re 
clearly defined in the three divisions of culture, thus bringing all the forms under fifteen 
headings as shown in the following outline ~ 





Art. Religion. Philosophy. 
1, Statical describing Cult 8४ History. 
2. Dynamical र Tradition ar Mythology. 
$. Descriptive 5 Theology 22 Natural Science, 
4. Dramatical ft Faith ४3 Metaphysics, 
6, Architectural Mvsticiam + Magic and Occultism, 


The abovementioned groups all have their roots in common consciousness. With 
regard to natural science, take, for instance, the knowledge of the people as to the art of healing, 
meteorology, psychology, ete. Music, singing, elocution, dancing, ete., fall under dynamical 
describing art. Architecture derives its existence from human intercourse, which manifests 
itself in domestic life, meetings and worship, all demanding buildings, Architectural style 
is not reproduced from nature, but from mathematics, therein of itself surmounting the 
natural, So far as to classification of the ancient Javanese monuments. 

II. What is the present and future Javanese culture ? Lexis defines culture as being 
the raising of desire above the state of nature. Clay puts culture opposite to nature as pre- 
meditation against the wn-premeditated and unconscious. Wolff calls enlture a form-asso- 
ciation of spirits. Ttean be said also that in nature the cosmic (the individually unconscious) 
working of the spirit is the most pronounced, whereas in culture it is the personal working. 
Culture and nature both have their roots ins community. We can only speak about culture 
also in connestion with a group. “Genius” writes Bierens de Haan, “is the workman who 
by reason of the needs of humanity, andinits service, buildsculture. Theingenious personality 
ana crestor of culture gives expression to what lies unawakened in the community.” 

Culture is not a sum of forms which can be indicated, but something organic, # living 
something which finds revelation in the forma, but is not confined to these. Just as man is 
not the sum of one head, two arms, eto, Separate forms of culture cannot he set aside and ~ 
Berlage, Beauty in Cohabitation, page 75, re the causes of decadence, when he says: “ Art is 
the result of a common working of the spirit, above all of a common feeling.” This is specially 
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true with regard to architecture, which has always been intimately connected with worship, 
as in the case of temples and cathedrals ; or it is a glorifying of social] conditions, as expressed 
by palaces and townhalls; vide Walenkamp, on present and future building 

‘'The soul is fed with neither constructive nor external matter, neither with schools and 
diplomas, but with spiritual nourishment : with religion and philosophy, and above all with 
mysticism. Mysticism is not a denial of reason, but its apotheosis. Mysticism completes 
reason. There is an indissoluble unity between artist, priest and philosopher.” (Just 
Havelaar, The Symbolism of Art, page 17). 

The soul of a people lives in culture, and the soul of the Javanese lives in the present 
day culture, What shapes does this culture show us ? Alas, itis a meagre result, All the 
spiritual expressions—architecture, mysticism, magic—have died out ; the essential (drama, 
wajang, faith and metaphysics) only half exict in tradition. I[f the future culture wants to 
become something more—less weak, more creative and more conyincing—for the stranger, 
if it desires to be the living expression of a wide-awake and self-agserting national conscious- 
ness, then mysticism must again be reverenced, the dualism of the faith overcome, and 
the intellectual science, restored to honour, must again act on the basis of the lower mani- 
festations of culture. , 

The future culture will take ita colour from the future national consciousness. A free 
Java, an Indonesia, will make a rich culture possible. If Java remains bound down by 
foreign influences, culture will languish and perhaps disappear. 

The factor which must be present, to prevent every expression of culture proving 
fruitless or absolutely vain, is the national consciousness. The psyche of a race, nation 
or people, is no abstract matter, but a very concrete reality, organically arranged in 
the human units, the constituting individuals. This consciousness has need of various forms 
of body and soul by which to express itself, and in this the human units necesearily must 
take part. In the blood of the race lie the hereditary seeds, upon which the physical and 
racial signs are founded. In the same way a human being is not a set of limbs with o 
soul within, but a soul which has command over various organs in this material sphere, 

Now it is essential that the highest trio of elements, architecture, mystici:em and magic, 
again occupy their proper proportions. These three possess a strong common relationship. 
In the home and the temple buildings, for instance, the various parts have their own sym- 
bolic significance ; every spot and each construction hes ita mystical and magic meaning ; 
each style, or orientation, is based on the same hidden reasons. This is aleo the cage in town 
architecture, Just as mysticism and magic can be considered to be the nerves and veins of 
the nationsl body, so is architecture the frame thereof, 

III. What significance have the monuments for culture? The monuments are only 
of significance in so far as they form part of the present or the future building of culture. 
They have as much significance for the present culture as the straw has for the drowning man 
The drowning man is in this instance the national consciousness. From this source the seek- 
ing for support, the general interest in the ancient, the endeavour to comprehend. F urther. 
more the fear arising from self-preservation. There is nota culture, but a cultural move- 
ment, Life manifests itself by change. Traditionasasystem is not culture. At the present 
moment this cultural movement is very palpable, it using the ancient as foundation for 

In conclusion, just a word about the practical side of the question. Compare here 
the essay by Mclaine Pont in Djawa, IV, I, page 71; “ The first condition is that all native 
societies, all native teachers and other intellectuals, should not consider the cognizance of 
beauty in the architecture of their own people merely 4s an gesthetical appreciation, but as 
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again adapt sane ideas to their 


a means whereby to enrich and improve, and above all 
own surroundings and daily havits, and not only architecture, 
The ancient only inspires pride, reverence and application, when it intervenes in our 
lives. It does not enter our lives, if hoarded up in museums. Only visible buildings 
around us have any influence on our dailylives, But most of the monuments here in Indonesia 
are no longer even inhabited ruins, letalone thecentre of activelife. Herenoname of street, 
square, bridge nor palace calls to mind an illustrious past, This is where education can help, 
firstly by the teaching of history, so far as this is not misused to acquire knowledge, but to 
build up character, to awaken national pride. The facts of history are the least important 
parts. History must be idealized ; national sentiment arises from hero-worship, 

From the very first the work must lead in the direction of 8 united Indonesia. If the 
Java Institute only concerns itself with Java, it is liable to one-sidedness, The ancient Javanese 
monuments must be considered as ancient Indonesian monuments, and included within the 
circle of all such monuments, Whenreverence for old Indonesian history is awakened 
by real Indonesian education, then the national consciousness will again have freedom to 
work ; then ancient Indonesian monuments will become the centre of life, and the soul of 
the people will arise in self-conscious power. The significance of the ancient lies not in its 
shape, but in its substance as foundation for the new 

Ill. . 
Preliminary Advice by Dr. Radjiman, 

By oulture is meant an elevation of man by 8 harmonious development of his abilities 
in the way of striving towards ® certain ideal, a world or life contemplation. Here we 
must ask ourselves what was the ideal of the ancient Javanese monuments. This is of the 
greatest importance, because thus only can we ascertain the value thereof, and decide if 
they have any significance for our future or not. 

The Javanese language has no word which exactly expresses the Dutch words for “ Art” 
or “ artist,” so deeply is art absorbed in our daily utterings. “ Art isa form in which a world 
contemplation expresses itself. On the one hand we find this contemplation has other pos- 
sibilities of expressing iteelf, Onthe other, the forms we find ina work of art are not only 
restricted to art itself, but apply to more than one form ol civilisation.” (André Jolles in De 
Gids, March lst, 1924). According to Javanese conceptions, still another significance is 
attached to the work of art, namely the educational value of the work. Between the 
astern and the Western contemplation of life there is 9 difference, which has far-reaching 
consequences on the social manifestations, ¢.g., on morals. 

If you approach the Borobudur from the side nearest the Progo, the firet impression 
received from the distance is the twofold aspect of the monument; to wit, the crowded 
appearance of the lower part and the empty solitude ofthe upper part. If you ascend the 
structure, making 9 complete round from the lowest gallery up to the श्व, in which pre- 
viously the largest unfinished statue of Buddha stood, you will find the explanation The 
crowded lower part consists of angular galleries with parapets filled with works of sculpture. 
The solitary upper part only contains cupolas with images of Buddha placed in a circle un- 
encompassed by parapets. The division is the expression of the Buddhistic teaching of 
being and not being, two contradictions which still are bound together, In this connection 
the images of Buddha in the galleries carry earthly ornaments, which the Buddhas under 
the cupolas lack. ‘There is a connection between the ordinary human and the exalted human, 
which is shown in the galleries, The Javanese artists did not strive to work in exactly 
truth to nature, but according to a deeper spiritual conception, By numerous singularities 
of expression it isclearly pointed out that you have to relinquish material matters in 
order to enter the spiritual. This point of view must he continually borne in mind when 
judging Javanese works of art, | 
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Let us now proceed to the question: “ What is the culture of our present society |” 
Characteristic of Javanese psyche 18 its synchronous character. After the fall of Majapshit, 
the ancient Javanese era yielded place to the Wali’s, this being characterized by absorbing 
the Muhammadan faith without renouncing their previous Saiva and Buddhistic religions 
Following upon this, came Ja contact with Europeans. The decline of the Javanese 
intellect dates from the Wali period. Still, however, there are features in Javanese society 
which still expound the old traditions. These features are certainly not consciously the _ 
old ones, yet they areclosely united with the charactér of the Javanese life and social per 
ceptions. You have only to bear in mind the various slamaian festivals, the pefangane, 
artistic utterances such as the wajang games, the dances, music and literature. Especially in 
the wajang games and the literature, which still remain eo popular, are there proofs enough 
that the old culture still clings to our psyche. The heroes of the wajang games are also to be 
found reproduced on the ancient Javanese monuments. 


Western culture pivots round an intellect, wherein material objects become the main point 
The Western view of life—with the exception of Jewish and Christian doctrines, which, 
however, are never lived up to by Western leaders—follows a materialistic trend. By reason 
of this we have the victories of science, technique and international intercourse. This also 
engenders the glorification of the idea of “interest,” imperialistic expansion, economical 
theories. As regards the Javanese people it can be stated without doubt that their social 
development still runs in the direction of the old religious culture, although not so intensively 
as formerly, on account of the connection with the dominant Western culture, which more 
or less forcibly inspires a materialistic view. Take for instance the schools. From the 
elementary to the highest education not once is any allusion made to the Javanese view of 
life implicit in the old culture 

Our task is to do all we can to awaken again the idea, which is termed “ knowledge,” of 
our old culture, especially as regards metaphysics. Ido not mean by this that we should 
not make use of Western experience. On the contrary, there are many things we do not 
possess at present, and which we shall certainly have to leam. Still they will only 
be “aids "in the direction of our evolution according to the old conception of culture. 
Materialistic means will be necessary, but the means must not become the main point. 

Thus it is absolutely necessary that we examine the ancient Javanese monuments, and 
particularly their internal features, according to our own metaphysics, and{not from the 
Western standpoint. We should advise not only preservation, but aleo reconstruction, of 
ancient Javanese monuments, according to scientific and esthetical requirements. Perhaps 
they will not only spiritually influence present Javanese society, but also be of value to the 
human race in general 

IV. ह 
Preliminary Advice by Mr. Maclaine Pont. 


We may examine the question whether the study and restoration of the ancient Java- 
nese Monuments cannot be used as a foundation, on which to build up a new orientation 
of Javanese art traditions, and a consolidation of Javanese art handicrafts, so that all 
attempts to raise these could be grouped together to form a school for the exercise of archi- 
tecture on a classico-national basis, Such a school might be the first step towards the 
founding of an academy. This would fit in better with the Javanese character than any 
‘other technical education. Opinions, however, are very divided as to how great a share the 
Javanese have had in the erection of the large monuments. A dispute has arisen as to who 
can claim the paternal rights. It is certainly not difficult to point out many special Javanese 
elements which are missing from the Indian buildings on the continent, such as the Hala head, 
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the Makara, the spouts. The exceedingly strong personal element in the Indian images 
became in Java a stereotyped “loveliness.” On the other side Javanese decoration is 
distinguished from the overloaded continental by its elegant style. Hindu architecture 
is of a more overwhelming beauty, overpowering us by its irresistible vitality. It is far more 
solid in conception than the Javanese. It is carried out with an case which seems to mock all 
problems. But itis least of all purist. Errors against the teachings of architectural balance 
are made even in the days of the most perfect works. The Javanese works on the contrary 
excel in refined architectural spirit, a careful deliberation, an accurate balance. Still more 
in the same vein can be found. 

Real architecture, particularly religious architecture, generally comes after the agitati 
caused by a new spiritual movement, १.6.) not before the spiritual benefits have reached the 
masses. This in itself makes it very improbable that the large architectural movement of 
Central Java could have been founded by, or erected for, a few rulers, without the great 
masses of the people having taken any intensive part therein. The upper classes, including the 
priesthood, have never had 8 craving for monumental buildings of worehipin the Indien sphere 
of culture. Itis very peculiarin this connection that in Java no palaces of any special interest 
were built during that period. In the narrow sense of the word the Hindus did not build 
for themselves. They erected the large religious monuments to consolidate the State. It is 
significant that the erection of the great buildings in Central Java coincides with the fight 
for supremacy in Java between the two great dynastics of Javaand Palembang. What other 
purpose did the erection of these buildings serve than the winning of the spiritual aspirations 
of the Javanese people १ The Buddhistic dynasty of Palembang builds Borobudur : oppored 
to this stands the Saiva Prambangan built after the expulsion of the Palembangers. 

How has Hindu rule influenced Java १ This influence must have been sironger and 
of a more sublime character than was ever possible to a mere Hindu builders’ guild. There 
must have been an architecture in Java, resembling in many features the primitive Jemeh 
style, before the Hindu dynasties came to Java. This architecture was used in Sumatra, 
and perhaps also in Java, in such a way that the differences with Jampa are explicable. It 
is this style of building which blossomed forth into the grand classical architecture of Central 
Java. 





It 15 & great question whether the Hindu dynasties gained their supremacy over Java by 
a war of conquest, and it is easier to assume that they gained a firm footing by their religious 
propaganda, expounded by missionaries working with an ulterior political aim, The influence 
exercised by the higher Hindu castes has obviously first of all been a further elevation of the 
canonical architecture based on Indian proportional outlines. Who were the sculptors ¶ 
Certainly not Hindus ; for there are far too many non-Indian elements in the style. 

The two following hypotheses must be assumed: In the first place, before the classical 
architectural movement, Java had its own school, developed on distinctly Javanese-Malay 
lines, primarily, perhaps, originating from the heart of Asia over the lands of the Khmers 
and Jams (Indo-China). In the second place, the reliefs of the Borobudur plainly indicate 


the influence of 2 greater kindred sphere. In these reliefs a deliberate compendium is given 
of all kindred forms of architecture 


There has also been lively intercourse in the south-castern Asiatic world regarding 
Spiritual matters. The style-notion behind the school of sculpture of the Borobudur is not 
Indian, but Javanese or Javanese-Malay. It seems improbable that a guild, which during 
thousands of years, through all climates and diverse periods of culture, upheld their canonical 
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fundamental ideas, should suddenly by a voyage to Java lose their own constructive line of 
thought and express themselves in a totally different manner. No Hindu guild can thus 
have been at work on the reliefs of Java. This does not exclude the working of casual Hindu 
sculptors, Personal Hindu influence is very possible 


Which part then of the reliefs can have been the work of Hindus १ <A very close study 
of a few reliefs of the Borobudur reveal first of all that the sculptors themselves did not possess 
even the slightest knowledge of Indian structure ; secondlythat, in illustrating Hindu tales, 
they picture the persons in complete Javanese surroundings ; and thirdly, that this state of 
things is accepted by both the worldly and priestly builders. But at the same time they 
intimated that in the Holy-land of India the roofs and emporans were ogee-shaped. In thie 
manner a Javanese representation arose out of conditions in the Holy-land. An influence 
was brought to bear on Javanese compositions by priests and Hindu rulera having no technical 
education. 

Tt is quite a different matter with the Prambanan reliefs. Here isa much freer, more 
realistio style, and only here and there a reminiscence of some unreal reproduction from the 
buildings of the Holy-land. There can be no doubt therefore that the lion’s share of the build- 
ing and composition of the classical architecture of Java must be placed to the credit and 
the esthetic initiative of the Javanese. It cannot but strike us how much superior is the 
workmanship of the few exalted figures, the Buddhas themselves, the sick and the dead 
and others. These principle figures seem to have been the work of picked men with special 
faculties, These may have been Hindus. 

How is it now with the totally different East Java architecture १ In this respect 
decadence has been suggested. Nevertheless, the East Java temples adhere much 
closer to the primeval architecture. For all the characteristics of the primeval form are 
reproduced in the construction of the Jandi Kidal with its four staircases along the base, 
leading from the gallery to the temple door and to the fauxportes, withits level shut temple- 
shaft and closed-in sloping projecting cornice. Only the pear-shaped top and the jointed 
roof are replaced by the spire representing the Holy Mountain. 

During the second prosperous period the Javanese, now left more to themselves, created 
an architecture in the true sense of the word. Whoever makes a successive study of the East 
Javanese temples 18 continually struck by the great difficulties to be overcome in the per- 
fectioning of this type, but also by the surprising and exquisite way in which these sesthetic 
difficultics have constantly been surmouhted. 

Side by side with this religious architecture there arose in Java a monumental civil 
architecture, having its own specific laws of beauty and character. Asa direct result of their 
mode of life, mostly spent out of doors owing to the climate, and made possible by the public 
security, the Javanese produced a typical “walled round ” architecture. By a continuously 
more massive conception of enclosing dwellings and compounds it was possible to erect 
monumental abodes, without running any danger from earthquakes or renouncing the valuable 
asset in that climate of an open style of building. Even ifthe second period of Javanese archi- 
tecture is inferior to the first with regard to the classical in its religious monuments, its 
secular architecture is more interesting. The termination of the Hindu-Javanese period 
in no way dammed the currents of the architectural art arisen in Java. 

In conclusion we may make the following statement. Even though the most exalted 
manifestations of Hindu-Javanese art be ascribed to a fortunate meeting of two highly 
enlightened cultured people, still the Javanese, [and with them a few other racesof the 
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Archipelago, have played an extremely important part in the building of the medisval 
monuments. Part of these monuments must be ascribed entirely to the fine preceptions of 
the Javanese builders. These people are not yet dead, and the significance of the ancient 
Javanese monuments lies in the fact that they form the conscience of the Javanese as 
a race, by bearing witness to what this race has once been able to create. 

By the restoration of the monuments, the intellectual and artistic powers among the 
native people must be made more of, More consideration ought also to be given to the 
preservation and the judicious restoration ofthe few intact buildings left to us from the 
Muhammadan age. Secondly, the restorations must be in connection with a systematically 
technical-cesthetical training ad hoc of native workmen, for this is the way to arrive at a 
new development of native handicrafts. ‘The question of how far the work of restoration 
ean be carried is only a question of the pecuniary resources at our disposal, Do not let us be 
led away by too exaggerated a puritaniam. 

WADDELL ON PH(ENICIAN ORIGINS. 
By sia RICHARD 0. TEMPLE, Br 
(Continued from page 209.) 

10. St. Andrew as an Aryan Phoenician 

Waddell next sets to work to show that St. Andrew, the patron saint of Scotland, is 4 
survival of Indara of the Sumerian Psalms and Indra of the Rig Veda. He says that “ St. 
Andrew as patron saint with his cross incorporates the Hitto-Sumerian Father-god Indara, 
Indra, or Gothic Indri-Thor, introduced, with his hammer, into early Britain by Gothic 
Phoenicians ;" and then that this discloses the " pre-Christian worship of Andrew in early 
Britain, and the Hittite origin of the crosses on the Union Jack and Scandinavian Ensigns, 


the unicorn and Cymric goat as the sacred goat of Indara, the goat as rebus for Goth, and St. 
Andrew as an Aryan Phosnician.” 9 next quotes Sumerian Psalms as to Indara, and then 
the Rig- Veda thus :-— 
“ Indra, leader of the heavenly hosts and human races, 
Indra encompassed the Dragon. — 


0 Light-courier, day's Creator 
Slaying the Dragon, Indra let loose the pent waters 


Indra, hurler of the four-angled rain-producing bolt.” 

St. Andrew, with his < crose is the patron saint of the Scyths, Gothic Russia, Burgundy 
of the Visigoths, Gothland and Scotland, and is Hittite Phoenician origin in his legend. He 
bears “ the Aryan Gentile and non-Hebrew name of Andrew, presumably Aryan © | 
and the priestly legend attached to him incorporates part of the old legend of his 
Induru, a common Sumerian title of the Father-god Bel, who is the Hittite Indara, 
Eindri the Divine, a title of Thor of the Goths, and Indra, the Father-god of the Easter 
of the Aryan Barats . = . . The worship of Andrew with his X Cross was widespread 
in early Britain, and in Ireland or ancient Scotia, in pre-historic times long before the dawn 
ofthe Christianera . . = ~ He is the Inara stamped with cross, ete., on ancient Briton 
coins.” Waddell here gives two pages of illustrations of the cross saltire or leaping cross of St, 
Andrew on ^ Hitto-Sumerian, Trojan and Phoenician seals" to compare with © pre-Christian 
monuments in Britain and Ireland,” showing them to be identical. Waddell remarks that 
St. Andrew’s Cross “appears tohave been + + . - the battle axe or hammer symbol of 
Indara or Thor.” However this may be, I may say that during the Burmese War of 1885-9 
I myself saw dacoits crucified by villagers by being tied to a cross ealtire and left to die in 
the sun. In fact, as an‘ execution’ instrument the cross saltire is more easy to manipulate 
than the Christian Cross † or St. George's Cross +. 
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At this point we have some more etymology. The cross-saltire’s function is defined 
as a “ protecting father or Bel," and its name has “ the word value of pap (thus giving 
as the Sumerian source of our English word papa for father os protector) - , , . It 
ig also called gewr (or George) or tuur (or Thor), . + = + and is generally 
supposed and with reason to picture o battleaxe =, . . . It is specially associated 
with Father Indara or Bel." Waddell, however, later on says that “the synonym ” 
for ocross-ealtire is “gwr, hostile, to destroy, . = . . which gives the Sumerian 
origin of the Old English gar, a spear, and gore, to pierce to death.” This rather 
vitiates ite association as gewr with ‘George,’ the husband-man, though St. George 
was the slayer of the Dragon. But perhaps Waddell means that ` St. George" arose out of 
a corruption and has nothing to do with the Western name ‘George.’ In his view, moreover, 
St. George and St. Andrew are identical and both represent Indara, Indra. In a footnote 
here is a remarkable statement: “ in Sumerian the name In for the hospitable house [or 
shrine) of Indara discloses the source of our English inn.” There are several more of such 
derivations in this part of the book: «.g., “The Sumerian word-sign for Kat or Sat, the basis 
of the clan title of Catti or Xatti (or Hittite) + . . . is the original source of Ceti or 
Scot”; and later on we reach :—“ the Scythians were Aryanised under Gothic or Getee rulers, 
and their name Scyth, the Skuth-ea of the Greeks is cognate with Scot.” Also “ the 
Sumerian Sign Xat represented their own ruling clan-name of Catti, Xati, Ceti or Soot.” 

St. Andrew came “from Beth-Saidin or Beth-Saida. Beth is the late Phoenician form 
of spelling the Sumerian Bid, a bid-ing place or abode, thus disclosing origin of the English 
word ‘bide’ And Saidan or Said’, which has no meaning-in Hebrew, is obviously Sidon. 
The Phoenician sea-port of Sidon was latterly, and is now called Saida and is within fifty 
miles of Beth-Saida.”” On this and other grounds it appears to Waddell that it is “ probable 
that Andrew, Peter, Bartholomew and Philip were not only Aryan in race, as their names 
imply, but that they were part of a colony of Sidonian Phoenicians, settled on the ashore of 
the Sea of Galilee of the Gentiles,” where Christ himself “ preached chiefly.” 

Andrew, as an Apostle, according to Syrian Church history, “ (like Indara, who maketh 
the multitude to dwell in peace) freed the people from a cannibal Dragon, who devoured the 
populace by . . . . spouting water over the city and submerging it,” as is freely 
represented in Hitto-Sumerian seals. His name is usually spelt in Sumerian . . . a8 
the House of Waters (In-Duru, or the Inn of the Durn, १.६.) the Greek ‘* udor and Cymric 
dur, water”). On this Waddell point has a remarkable quotation from the Rig Veda :— 

“T Indra, have bestowed the earth upon the Aryans, 
And rain upon the man who brings oblations, 
I guided forth the loudly-roaring waters 





0 Indra, slaying the Dragon is thy strength, 
Thou lettest looge the floods 


Indra, wearing like a woollen garland the great Parusni [Euphrates] river, 
Let thy bounty swell high, like rivers, unto this singer." 
And then he gives a quotation from a Sumerian Psalm :— 
“The waters of Purusu [Euphrates], the waters of the Deep 
The pure month of Induru purifies.” 

And he says that “a similar function is ascribed to Jehovah in the Psalms of David. " 
This connects Andrew with Indara, Indra, and Induru, and tothe Vedio Parusni— Euphrates, 
Waddell says that “ the Euphrates was called by the Sumerians Buru-su or Paru-su and in 
Akkadian Poru-sinnu, which latter appears to be the source of the Vedic name of Paruenf,” 
Even Andrew's reported martyrdom im Achaia under a proconsul A“geas is a Hitto-Sumerian 
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or Gothic myth, as “ the Sumers and Goths were historically known as the #igeans or 

Achaians :"" proof unfortunately in Waddell’s yet unpublished Aryan Origin of the Phanicians 

Also the desire of Scottish maidens for husbands, which leads to prayers for them on the 
eve of St. Andrew's festival (30th November) is ०, now explained by Indra's bestowal of wives ": 

e.g., the Rig Veda verse -—' Indra gives us the wives we ask.’ On the whole Waddell is clear 

that St. Andrew is the survival of a Hitto-Phonician god. 

“st. Patrick’s Cross also appears to have had its origin in the same pagan fiery Sun 
Cross ag that of St. George ज . - + St. Patrick , . . = was a Catti or Bcot of the 
Fort of the Britons on Dun-Barton, who went to Ireland or Scotia, as it was then 
called . . ज + to convert the Irish Scots and Picts of Erin in a.p. 433." From “ his 
famous Rune of the Deer" it is evident that he incorporated the Sun and Fire cult into his 
Christianity, when “ consecrating Tara in Ireland, whence the name Deer, the Sumerian 
Dara, now seen to be the source of our English deer, is the basis of one of the Hitto-Sumerian 
modes of spelling the god-name of In-Dara, who , ... उ symbolised by the deer or 
goat." ` 80 “we discover that the crosses of the British Union Jack, as well as the crosses 
of the kindred Scandinavians are the superimposed pagan red Sun-crosses and Sun-god’s 
hammer of our Hitto-Phoenician ancestor.’ | 

We next come to the unicorn, “ the special ancient heraldic animal of the Scots," which 
० ig now disclosed to be the sacred goat or antelope of Indara, which is figured in early Hittite 
rock-sculpture with one horn”. On the name sig, sigga, Sumerian for goat, Waddell has a 
long etymological note, which is notable in its way :—" Sumerian gid, gut, supply goal, 
Goth and Gets; Sumerian sag, sig supply Sakai, Sacac, Saxon, and the Indo-Aryan clan name 
Sakya, and the Saga,s of Egypt; wz supplies Uku, Achai-oi and Greek aiz and Sanskrit aja, 
a goat. ‘The goat is a universal emblem. In the Vedic hymns “ the Sun is sometimes called 
the goat, with the epithet of “the one-step; in Hitto-Sumerian seals and on Phoonician 
and G@reco-Phesnician coins” it is found in connection with the Sun-cross and the protecting 
archangel ‘Tas, and also in early British monuments. And thus it was that the goat and its 
symbols spread to Britain In illustration of all this Waddell gives four pages of figures, 
and notes thereon of goats as Goths in ancient Sumerian and Phewnician seals and ancient 
Briton monuments. 

11. Tas-Mikal, the Archangel Michael 

Wo are next taken to # discussion on “ Tas-Mikal, the Corn-Spirit or Tash-ub of the 
Hitto-Sumers,"”” who “ is Tascio of the early Briton coins and prehistoric inscriptions, Ty the 
Gothic god of Tuesday, and Michael the Archangel, introduced by Phoenicians; disclosing 
his identity with the Phoenician archangel Tazs, Take, Dashap-Mikal and Thiazi, Mikli of the 
Goths, Daxa [Daksha] of the Vedas, and widespread worship in early Briton ; the Phoenician 
origin of Dionysos and Michaclmas Harvest Festival, and those names . + = . Taso, 
Tascio and Tascif are synonyms with Dias on ancient Briton coins,” 

The tutelury deity of the Sumerians or early Phoenicians was Tas or Dias, “ the first-born 
son of God Ia (Jahveh, Jove or Indara), the archangel messenger of Ia."" Tad “is hailed as 
, the gladness of corn, Creator of wheat and barley. ‘This discovers his identity with the Corn 
spirit of the Greeks, Dionysos " ‘Tascio (= T'ad) “is the Hitto-Phonician original of St. 
Michael the Archangel in name, function and representation,” and his cult was widespread 
in Britain “in the Phoenician period.” Vestigea of the cult of St. Michael “aa the Corn 
spirit . . + = survive tothe present day in the name Miche)lmas for the Harvest Festival 
(September 20th) in Britain, in association with his sacred sacramental Sun-goose, the 
Michaclmas Goose of that festival, and in the St. Michael's Bannock or cake of Michaelmas 
Festival in the Western Isles of Scotland.” 

Waddell is of opinion that the idea “ of investing God with an archangel” came 
comparatively late. “ The Father-god or Bel was carly given by the Aryans the title of 
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Zagg or Bagg (or Zeus) * with the meaning of Shining Stone or Being, Maker or Creator, thus 
giving the sense of the Rock of Ages to the God as the Creator.” Then “this early Aryan 
nameforGod . ज . . isfoundspeltby the earlySumerians . . , = as Zaks or Zakh 
in the form of the enthroned Zax or Zakh (En-Zax), with the meaning of the enthroned Breath 
or Wind.” This, however, is Waddell’s personal reading, “the Assyriologista 

by its Semitic synonym of Lil. The Sumerians. = = = delegated the powers [ of God] 
on earth to a deputy in the person of the first-born Son of Ia, the archangel Ta4 or Taxi 
(Mero-Dach or Mar-Duk), who was made in Babylonia to overshadow his Father." However 
among the ` Hitto-Sumeriansand Phownicians . . . , Tas appears to have retained his 
original character of the archangel of the One God.” 

Then “ the early Aryans or Hitto-Sumerians, KhattiorCattiGoths = . . . instituted 
ॐ patron saint or archangel of agricultureandthe plough . . . . They also took from this 
their title of Arri or Arya (Englished into Aryan), which I find is derived from the Sumerian 
ar, & plough (thus disclosing the Sumerian origin of the Old English ‘ to ear’ (i.¢., to plough) 
the ground; Gothic, arian ; Greek, aroein ; Latin, rare). Next, after the fight with “ devil 
worshipping aborigines under the leadership of their great warrior Aryan king, the second 
king of the first Aryan dynasty of the traditional lists,” they apotheosized him aa their 
archanged patron saint. He is thus, the human original of “the archangel Taxi or Ta4, the 
Tash-ub or Tash of the plough . . . . , the Tascio of the Britoncoins , = = = and 
St. Michel, the Archangel of the Gentiles.” He is figured in the same conventional manner 
on the Briton coins as on the Hitto-Sumerian seals, Waddell gives these plates of coins to 
show this. 

"' Michel, in ancient Mesopotamia as Me-ki-gal, applied to the barley-harvest cutting— 
ee-kin-kud,” in which vernacular word Waddell characteristically sees the origin of the English 
seefandcuf. “In the Vedas” his name is seen in“ Magha-van or Winner of bounty 
(magha), a title of the Sun-god Indra, '4 and of some of his deputies : and the Vedic month 
Migha is the chief harvest-month and the month of great festival . . . . In India he is 
figured as Daxa [Daksha], or the dexterous Creator, with goat's head and field of food-crops.” 
His name as given by Waddell in > great number of forms, British to ancient Sumerian, 
and this starts him on a fresh etymological speculation on the Sumerian origin of Scottish 
fask, an angel or spirit ; of the Gothic warrior Ty or Tuesday; of the French Mar of 
Mar-di; and of the Greek Dionysos: also of lam, a plough-share (Sumerian) in Lam-mas 

Waddell next discusses “ the hitherto inexplicable prehistoric symbol of the “ Crescent 
and Sceptre,” in frequent occurrence in the neighbourhood of the Newton Stone, which “ is 
now discovered to represent the ear-piercing of Tas, the heavenly husbandman—piercing 
the earth by his spear-plough and heaving up the soil into ridges for cultivation.” This 
identification he finds confirmed by the Ogam inscription on the top of the Logie Stone in 
the same neighbourhood, hitherto unread. This he reads as B(i)L Ta QaB HO Ra, and 
translates, “‘ To Bil and Tachab, Ho raised (this)."” Ho he takes to be the same name as Hugh 
and ita possessor to be a " Cassi Barat in race like Port-olon.” In the same neighbourhood 
have been found many bronze sickles, chiefly at a place called Arre-ton, “ presumably ‘ town 
of the Aryans.’ ” 

Waddell gives next a fresh etymology, which is at least interesting if one could believe 
it to be correct. Aberdeen Cathedral is called St. Machar or St. Macker, and this name 
he takes to be St. Michael or Makhiar, “ just as Indara’s shrine, a little further South, was 
converted into St. Andrews, where significantly the firet Christian church was dedicated to 
Michael, i.c., the first begotten son of Indara or Andrew.” Finally Waddell pointa out that 
the cult of St. Michael is all over Britain, as to the antiquity of which he makes the following 








14 But have we not here @ ‘now’ seneo of Maghavin 
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quotation from the most recent clerical authority :—" Given an ancient dedication to ॐ, 
Michael and a site associated with a headland, hill-top, or spring, on a road or track of early 
origin, it is reasonable to look for a pre-Christian sanctuary—a prehistoric centre of religious. 
worship.” And he winds up with the statement that “ for the first time ”’ it is discovered 
that “ the racial title Arya or Aryan. ~ . + i the Hitto-Sumerian word Arri.” 


12. The Aryan Phoenician Element in the British Isles, 


In disoussing the general question Waddell starts with quotations from the Vedas, which 
show his attitude :— 
Indra hath helped his Aryan worshippers 
In frays that win the Light of Heaven. 
He gave to his Aryan men the godiess dusky race : 
Righteously blazing he burns the malicious away. 


Indra alone hath tamed the dusky races 
And subdued them for the Aryans. 


Yet, Indra, thou art for evermore 
The common Lord of all alike 


And to him who worships truly Indra gives 

Many and matchless gifts —He who slew the Dragon, 
He is to be found straightway by all 

Who struggle prayerfully for the Light 


Waddell’s general view is that there were several successive waves of immigration of 
the Aryan Catti-Barat Stock, and despite the mixture with aboriginal blood, this stock has 
survived in tolerable purity. As to the extent of the intermixture, the early Aryan Gothic 
invaders were essentially a race of highly-civilized ruling aristocrats in relatively small 
numbers, and before the arrival of Brutus the Trojan, there was little intermixing. 
Permanent settlement seems only to have begun in his time, but the aborigines were of a 
different colour and inferior mentality, and inter-marriage was repugnant. However, in- 
crease in the Aryan population and rise in status of aborigines brought about inter- 
marriage, which steadily increased until there is “ no such thing as an absolutely pure-blood 
Aryan left in the British Isles,” Yet the superior intellectuality of the Aryan tended to 
fix his prominence in the intermixture, making him the back-bone of the nation, though 
there has never been any wiping out of aboriginal stocks. Therefore on the whole “ the 
terma Briton, British, English, Scot, Cymri, Welsh or Irish, in their present day use, 
have largely lost their racial sense and are now used mainly in their national sense.” 
‘Thus does Waddell unconsciously answer a question that constantly arises in the reader's 
mind during a study of his book :—how could the Phonicians, assuming that they really 
did come into and conquer the whole country, have so entirely dominated the minds and 
the languages of the aboriginal races of Britain ! 

Waddell has had a magnificent dream, but his methods of etyz 


chronological comparison and historical deduction make it impossib echolara 








a le for scholars to believe- 
t he has shown it to be true, despite the immense labour he has bestowed on it. 
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History or tar NAYaks of Maprna, by R. | locked by the serious student of Indian 


Sarwrasatraa Arran, edited by 8, Ratenwiaswam 
Arvarcan. Madras University Historical Serins. 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
1924. 

We have here on excellent book by a Madras 
University historical research student who has set 
about his work in the night way, no doubt undar 
the experienced guidance of hia oditor. It is not 
a new subject, for I well remamber Mr. ए, Ranga- 
ehari's voluminows history cof Madura in tho 
Indian <Antiquary, in 1014-1016 (Vola. ना. 
ALY). But Mr. Sathyanatha <Aiyar has been 
diving into all the available records, and here ha 
has had the invaluable assistance of Professor 
Krishnaswami <Aiyangar. The result is an 
authoritative book. 

The most interesting part of the work at present 





lies in the Appendices on the remarks of the Jesuit | 


Fathers on thie part of India in the 17th century. 
By this observation I do not wish to detract from 
the value of the remainder of the book, but the 
appearance of these travels of Jenuita at that period 
in South India at the anme time as Father Weasell's 
invaluable Early Jeeuit Travellers in Central Asia 
makes them of poouliar interest, na they show how 
indefatigable the “early Jesuita were and how 
great were their unconscious services to Indian 
History during the pioneer days of the European 
invasion. In Father Weseel's book we have the 
great doings of Goes, Andrade, Azevedo, Oacella, 
Cabml, Grusber, Roth, d’Orville, Desideri and 
many another, from Oonstantinople to the Groat 





Wail of China and Pekin, and all through tho 


-Himalayas, from Kashmir to Nepal and Tibet and 
onto Bhotan. Mighty travellors indeed were they. 
And we have the letters and reporta in Father 
Bertrand’s La Mission du Maduré ITT from ono 
Father after another, relating as contemporaries 
the historical eventa of their time in the extreme 
South of Indian. Those ore followed by similar 
documents of the first decade of the 18th century 
f John Lockman's Travels of the Jeouits, itaolf 
consisting of translations from Letires Edifiantes, 
and Inatly we have extracts from John Nieuhoff's 
Foyages and Travela in Brasil and East Indies 
Tt hardly need to be ssid that such evidence iz of 
firat rate quality, and the mere addition of these 
appendices to the book justifies ita compilation 


The kingdom of the Nayaks of Madura lasted | 


about 300 vears in the 15th to 18th centuries, and 
played o great part in the protection of South 
Indiaforths Hindus from Muhammadan aggression, 
and thus its oxistence was 8 matter of vital import- 
anee to Hinduism gonerally oa a religion. It waa 
also deeply involved in the rise of Christian power 


in India. A study, therefore, of the history of the | 


Madura kingdom is one that cannot be over- 





History. Any book that throws Iight on its 
details 15 worthy of careful attention. 

Mr. Sathyanaths Aivarin hia Introduction gives 
an admirable general survey-of Madura history. 
In his view the Hindu principality arose out of 
the fall of a Muhammadan om there, after 
tha early Muhammadan raids, andits acquisition 
by the Vijayanagar Dynasty waa the foundation 
of what was afterwards the great Vijayanagar 
Empire, Madura then became a Viceroyalty of 
hat Empire almost from the beginning, about 1350 
Then there were many troubles until about 1530 
when tho Viceroyalty under the Nayaks became 
semi-independent. Meanwhile the Portuguese 
missionaries appeared on the scene and the whole- 
sale convergion to Christianity of the const fisher- 
folk, which made them ipao foclo subjecta of the 
King of Portugal, raised difficulties, Presently 
the Empire began to disrupt. and in the eventa 
Telating thereto Madura took ite share, always 
apparently secking an opportunity to proclaim 
itself independent, Then came the Mohammadan 
attack on the Vijayanagar Empire from its Northern 
boundariee—from Golkonda and Bijapor—and its 
final overthrow. The fall of tha Empire spelt the 
doom of the Viceroyalties, and then the Marathas 
appeared on the stene and Aurangzeb attacked 
the Naynks’ great enomies, the Dakhani Muham- 
madan States, The confusion was almost endless 
aod in the end the Marathas put down the Madura 
Vieoroyalty in tho earlier half ofthe 18th century 
But Mysore saved herself and ia still ruled by the 

dynasty that made itself then conspicoous., 

Such fathe moreat Outline of the story of so great 
importance to modern Indian generally, the details 
of which are told with conspicuous ability in the 
pages of Mr. Sathyannatha Aiyar and the notes of 
Prof. Erishnaswami Aiyangar. 

R, C. वफ, 


Awormst भ-का Kaaterra Termes. Vol. L, 
by Brmvata (त + Law, 0. M.A.; with a 
foreword by Da. L. D. Bansert, M.A.; Thacker 
Spink and Co., Caleutta, 1024. 

De. Barnett in his foreword to Dr. Law's latest 
work calla attention to the change of attitude on 
the part of scholars during the last quarter of ao 
century towards sarly Indian traditions,—parti- 
oularly those embodied in the Epica, Puronas, 
and Boddhist and Jam canons. So far from 
rejecting them en Bloc aa mere folk-talesa, they are 
now endenrouring to trace the skeleton of real 
history which is believed, probably mghtly, te 
underlie thie huge masa of legend. The excavations 
at Knoaaos and the discovery of the Minoan civiliza. 
tion, which sre now proved to have formed the 
basia of more than one ancient Greek myth and 


legend, are thomselves sufficiont to justify the 


| 





ee = 


belief of those students of prehistoric India who 
declare that o kernel of actual fact, albeit small 
[8 enshrined in the tales and legends of the vanished 
past. For example, Dr. Barnett confesscee his 
conviction thet the Bharata war, though obsoured 
by fable, was a real historical event; and speaking 
generally, scholars are more inclined to adopt in 
relation to Indian tradition the views which Caxton 
ones expressed in relation to the legend of king 





Arthur. 1४ will not do, bo enid in effect, to diamise 
Arthurian | Savitri, the Vision of the Dead, and the Descent 


summinrily all ian traditions aa so many old 
wives’ tales. ‘They are too wide-spread and pereis- 
tent not to have some basis of solid fact underlying 
them ३ besides, the people who believe them, love 
them, and write of them, cannot all be credulows 
foola, These words might be applied with equal 
force to the story of the Great War and several other 

Dr. Law's work is frankly an attempt to present 
n detailed acoount of the ancient Indo-Aryan tribes 
which occupied the valley of the upper Ganges 
and ita tributarics in pre-historic times, Starting 


from tradition, aa embodied in ancient Sangkrit 
and Pali works, and checking it with other literary | 


and archmological material, Dr. Law gives all the 
information obtainable sbout the Kurus, who 
appear na the Bharatan in the Vedic age and are 
connected with the Panchalas in the Brahmanas ; 
the Pancholas, who were originally termed Krivis 
and are mentioned both in Buddhist literature 
and in the Arthafastra of Kantilys ; the Matayas, 
orthodox followers of Erahmanism, who are men 


tioned in the Rig Veda and the Brahmanas, and 


are associated with the Chedia and §urssenas in the 
Epica and Purdaas ; the Surasenas, who are first 
mentioned as skilled warriors in the Code of Manu, 
and whose capital, Mathura, waa at one time the 
contre of Krishna-worship and later the cradle of 
the Bhigavata religion; the Chedis, who also date 
back to the Vedic age and later wero divided into 
two branches, ono of which occupied Bundellchand 
and tho other Nepal; tho Vasas or Vateas, a Rig- 
vedic tribe, whose capital Kausambi, not far from 
the modern Allahabad, became o great trade-centre 
in ® later age; the Avantis, who aro mentioned 
for the firet time in the Mahdbhdraia and were 


connected with the Yadua and Kuntis of weetern 
Indin; and the Usinaras, about whom little or | 


nothing is known. 

Despite the difficulties of his task, Dr. Law hna 
contrived to compile 1 most interesting work. As 
Dr. Barnett romarka, ho hae spared no effort to 
make an exhaustive and careful collection of the 
materials that Indian tradition offers, together with 
many relevant data from other sources that will 
aid in the construction of # critioeal history. Dr. 
end book needs no higher recommendation than 


8. M, Ep wWanpes. 
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Rice, with illustrations by Faare ©, Parr. 
Selwyn and Biount. London, 1024 


ings in verse of eight of the noteworthy legends 
Mahdbhdrata. Mr. Rico has choeen 
his tales well—the Dice Match, the Birth of Sakun- 
taln, the Story of Nala and Damayanti, the Death 
of Bhiama, the Legend of the Flood. the Story of | 


into Hell. It is these tales, and othora from the 
aarne vast store-house of legend and tradition, which, — 
ag Mr. Rice rightly remarke in his otion, 

“apo living and throbbing in the lives of the people 
of India, even of those illiterate masses that toil in 
the fields or maintain a drab existence in the ghettos 
of the towns.” And who knows but what somo 
kernel of truth and hard fact underlies the two great 


huge mass of epic legend, and that the great war 
between the Hauravas hough 
much obscured by fable, wae « real historical event. 
If this be eo, the more obviously leg legendary tales 
which embellish the course of the Mahdbhdrate 
Me. Rice has embodied in easy-flowing verse, which 
closely follows the mesning of the original, inculcate 
a high moral and are worthy to rank with the 
ethical teaching of any country. Tho stories of 
Nala and Dameyanti and of the death of Bhiama 


will deserve # place in any library. 
8, M. Enwampee- 
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Inentiry or THe Parsext DIAtecr Angas OF 
FixpceraNt WITH THE ANCIENT Janarapa, by 
Dumexpna VARMA Allahabad 1925. 

This useful little pamphlet of tho Allahabad 

University takes the statements of Sir George 


people and their languages have not changed during 
all the times of which there i# ony history. It is” 
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